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Dear Reader: 


This Draft Management Plan / Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DMP / DEIS) for the 
Cascade Siskiyou Ecologicai Emphasis Area (CSEEA) analyzes alternatives for jong term 
management of the area. We have made every effort to disclose and discuss important 
perspectives on the environmental impacts of the alternatives including the preferred 
alternative. In the 1995 Medford District-wide Resource Management Plan (RMP), we 
identified CSEEA as a Special Area Land Use Allocation. The RMP indicated that a site-specific 
management plan for CSEEA was needed to address issues unique to this controversial area. 
The attached draft plan was developed in coordination with the Redding California Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM) Field Office. 


We welcome your comments on the content of this document. We are particularly interested 
in comments that address one or more of the following: (1) new information that would affect 
the analysis, (2) possible improvements in the analysis; and (3) suggestions for improving or 
clarifying the proposed management direction. Specific comments are the most useful. 
Comments, including names and addresses, will be available for public review. Individual 
respondents may request confidentiality. If you wish to withhold your name and/or address 
from public review or from disclosure under the Freedom of Infor nation Act, you must state 
this prominently at the beginning of your written comment. Such requests will be honored to 
the extent allowed by law. All submissions from organizations or businesses, and from 
individuals identifying themselves as representatives or officials of organizations or 
businesses, will be made available for public inspection in their entirety. BLM will respond to 
comments addressing the adequacy of the DMP/DEIS in the Proposed Management Plan / 
Final Environmental Impact Statement. This DEIS and your comments will be published on 
the Medford District web site, www.or.blm.gov / Medford /, under “Planning Documents.” 


There are five resource management alternatives, each with a different emphasis. Public 
comment was considered in developing and analyzing issues and alternatives in this 
document. Also considered was information supplied by local governments, known interest 
groups and data developed by Bureau staff. The alternatives were designed to resolve, in 
different ways, the land and resource management issues identified in the early stages of the 
planning process. Although this is an administrative environmental impact statement, there is 
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also the potential that the infonnation and analyses contained in this document could be used 
for legislative action for the CSEEA area. In order to be considered in the Proposed 
Management Plan / Final Environmental Impact Statement, comments must be received within 
90 days of the Federal Register notice of availability. Written comments will be accepted until 
June 14, 2000. 


BLM will discuss the various management alternatives and answer your questions in a public 
meeting on Saturday, April 8, 2000 at 1:30 p.m. in Stevenson Student Union, Southern Oregon 
University, 1250 Siskiyou Boulevard, Ashland, Oregon. [f there is sufficient public interest, 
additional meetings can be arranged. All meetings will be published on the Medford District 
web site, www.or.blm.gov / Medford /, under “Planning Documents.” and in the Medford, 
Ashland, and Yreka newspapers. 


Please keep this copy of the DEIS, as you may wish to refer to it when you review the final 
document 


All written comments should be sent to: 
Tom Sensenig, BLM CSEEA Team Leader 


3040 Biddle Road 
Medford, OR 97504 


or comments may be e-mailed to Tom Sensenig@or.blm.gov. 





Sincerely, Sincerely, 
4 UConker 
Ron Wenker 
District Manager 
Ashland Resource Area Medford District 
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(X) Draft Environrnental Statement ( ) Final Environmental Stateme:.t 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management 


Type of Action: (X) Administrative ( ) Legislative 


Abstract: This Draft Management Plan /Draft Environmental Impact Statement describes 
and analyzes the im +4 five alternatiy es for manag pag Se pe public lands 
jad eee s hee ical Emphasis Area (CSEEA). The 
alternatives provide web oe te to protect and raanage 
CSEEA resources. Ahemative C is BLM’s preferred alternative. 


Comments: Comments on this document are from all interested and / or affected 
Brno t tions and individuals. Comments must be received within 90 
the al Register notice of availability. Written comments will be 


accepted until June 14, 14 D000. 


For further information contact: 


Mr. Tom ig. Team Leader 
Bureau of Land t, Medford District 


3040 Biddle Road 
Medford, OR 97504 
541-618-2200 
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User’s Guide 


The Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area Draft Management Plea and Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement is divided into two volumes. Volume I includes a 
summary, five chapters, glossary, references, and an index. Volume I] in. sdes maps 
and appendices. Also included is a large map of the analysis area. 


The Summary is a synopsis of the Draft Management Plan and Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement (DEIS). Tables that briefly compare the respective alternatives and 
summarize the effects of the alternatives to the resources, processes and users are found 
within the summary. 


Chapter 1 (Purpose and Need) contains introductory material for the Draft Management 
Plan /DEIS. It describes the purpose and need for the preparation of the document and 


potential 
identifies the issues that will be addressed. It also describes the planning and scoping 
process and outlines the planning criteria. 


Chapter 2 (Affected Environment) describes the environment that could be affected or 
impacted by implementing any of the alternatives. It includes a description of the 
envircamenta! processes, resources and major uses related to the issues. Tables are 
found throughout the chapter 


Chapter 3 (Description of the Alternatives) is divided into the following sections: 
Introduction gA lternative A (No Action), Alternati: e ', Alternative C (Preferred), 
Alternative D, Aiternative E|. Management Common to All Alternatives, and 
Alternatives Considered But Eliminated From Detailed Analysis. Alternatives B,C, D 
and E describe various ways activities would be managed in the CSEEA. Each 
alternative has a different emphasis, primarily defined in terms of rescrarce focus, with 
the underlying premise to maintain, protect, restore or enhance relev/nt and important 
ecological and biological value(s). Tables that summarize the management activitie of 
the proposed alternatives are found throughout the chapter. 


Chapter 4 (Environmental Consequences) describes potential impacts and changes to 
the CSEEA environment with the implementation of each of the alternatives. Tables 


summarizing effects to the resources, process or users are found throughout the chapter 


Chapter 5 (Consultation and Coordination) includes a summarization of public 
involvement, lists agencies and organizations receiving the document, and provides a 
List of Preparers for the Draft Management Plan / DETS. 


The Glossary, References and index provide an aid to the reader in finding and 
understanding the material contained in this document. 


The Maps and Appendices in Volume I] contains additional intormation to aid the 
reader in understanding the document. The large map provides a more detailed look at 
the analysis area and can be used to locate specific points of interest mentioned ir the 
text such as road numbers 
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Summary 


Summary 


Introduction 


The Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area (CSEEA) was established in the 194 
Northw est Forest Plan and the 1995 Medford District Resource Management Mian (RMP) 
primarily because of its unique, diverse ecological and biological characteristics. The 
91,680 acres in Southwest Oregon and Northern California (map 1). The BLM- 
administered land within the boundary of the proposed CSEEA is approximately 52,407 
acres in Oregon and 4,522 acres in California (CSEEA analysis area map 2). This Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) will address the inclusion of the Horseshoe 
Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA, both located in California, a+ a 
part of the CSEEA, but will not address management activities within these areas. This 
plan will address management activities for ai] Oregon BLM admunistered land inside 
the CSEEA boundary. 


The guiding principle for management of the CSEEA is to maintain, protect, restore or 
enhance relevant and important cultural, biological and ecological resource values. All 
other considerations are secondary to this guidance. The management alternatives 
presented in this plan are necessarily constrained to those values that require attention. 
As a result, the range of alternatives presented in this planning document for the CSEEA 
is narrower in scope than is typical of other BLM iaanagement plans. 





The identification of significant issues to be addressed in the plan was the purpose «{ 
the scoping process. For planning purposes, an “issue” is defined as a matter of 
controversy dispute, or general concern « ver resource management activities, tne 
environment, or land uses. In essence, issues help determine what decisions will be 
made in the plan and what the environmental analysis must address. Based on scoping 
comments received and subsequent analysis and evaluats.°n, major planning issues were 
identified. Those issues are listed below: 





This Draft CSEEA Management Plan and Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
describes \ive alternatives for management of the CSEEA, including a “no action” 
Alternative A. The four “action” alternatives, Alternatives B, C, D, and E, describe 
various ways activities would be managed in the CSEEA. Each alternative has a 
different emphasis, primarily defined in terms of resource focus, with the underlying 
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pectmuse to masmtain protect. restore or enhance relevant and umportant ecologacal and 
biological value(s) A compartson of land ownerstup m the proposed CSEEA and 
important informaten concermung the alternatives 1s displayed in table S-1 and S-2. 
respectively Achons within the proposed alternatives in bold print agrufies 2 potential 
amendment to the Medtord Distnct Resource Management Plan (RMP) 


Alternative A (No Action) 


Following the designation of the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area (CSEEA) 
in the PMP. managemer' direction was established pending the completon of a 
management plan The No Achon Alternative would continue the present management 
approach, guided by the RMP and existing law and policy The No Action Alternative is 
required by the N-*ional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and provides the baseline 
against which to compare the other alternatives 


The Altern. tive A provides a baseline of the current RMP management direction of the 
designated land use areas within the proposed boundary of the CSEEA. Alternative A 
would continue this baseline approach It would also continue current levels of 
Activities proposed in this alternative are summarized in tables S-3 through S-7 


Alternative B 


This alternative provides the highest sustainable commodity outputs, including forest 
products, li estock production, special forest products and other commodities while 
adequately accommodating ecological protection required by existing laws and 
regulations. In addition, Alternative B fully acknowledges the ecological virtues of the 
CSEEA and would emphasize them in the planning of management activities. Although 
historic timber extraction has been relatively low throughout the CSEEA, this alternative 
recognizes its importance as available timber supplies diminish elsewhere 
Grazing, has historically occurred at much higher levels, would continue but 
would be managed to avoid aiverse ecological impacts. Activities proposed in this 
alternative are summarized in tables S-3 through S-7. 


Alternative C 


Alternative C places priority on the restoration, maintenance and enhancement of 
ecological processes. This alternative recognizes the importance of natural disturbance, 
particularly fire, in the maintenance and restoration of unique plant and animal 
communities, habitats and biological diversity within the CSEEA. 

activities would be prescribed to maintain or improve the ecological stability of the 
CSEEA based on knowledge of local ecological relationships and biological processes. 
Activities proposed in this alternative are summarized in tables S-3 through S-7. 


Alternative D 


Alternative D emphasizes the maintenance and preservation of the rare and unique 
ecological processes, conditions, and habitats in the CSEEA with minimum human 
intervention. Natural processes and events would proceed unhampered with the 
exception of wildfire or activities required by law, legal restraints, or mandates. 
Management practices would only be used to prevent the loss of biological and 
ecological values or for research or scientific purposes that would enhance the objectives 
of this alternative. Lands that have been previously degraded by commercial timber 
harvest, livestock impacts, or other human activities would be managed with restoration 
of natural conditions and processes as the over riding objective. Under this alternative, 
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commodity extract.o" (amber lrvestock forage, munerals, water) would only occur 
under exceptional crcumstances where it can be coc usiwvely shown the activity would 
be clearly beneficial to the biological and ecological values for which: the CSEEA was 
intent of Alternative D 1s to allow chang.ng CSEEA ecosystems to be driven by natural 
processes with little or no human interference or management Activites proposed in 
thas alternative are summanzed in tables S-3 through S-7 


Alternative E 


This alternative emphasizes environmentally responsible recreaton throughout the 
planning area Most BLM admurustered land in the planning area would be me raged 
tor a vanety of recreation opportunites consistent with other resource management 
objectives. Activities proposed in this alternative are summanzed in tables S-3 through 
$7. 


Management Common to All Alternatives 


There are several other important issues ratsed during th: scoping process which are of 
concern to the public, but which have been adequately addressed in the Medford 
District's RMP. or are governed by existing laws and regulations. Because management 
of these issues has already been determined, management alternatives for those issues 
are not presented in this plan. These issues are discussed in furthe: Jetail in the 

“M snagement Common to All Alternatives” section in Chapter 3. 





of Noxious Weeds 
Management of the Soda Mountain Wilderness Stud, Area 


i 


of Areas consistent with the Aquatic Conservation Strategy 
Management of Fish and Wildlife (:ncluding hunting and fishing) by the State of 
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Table S-i. Comparisons of Land Ownership in Proposed CSEEA Alternatives 
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ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE Al TERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE 
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S-4. Comparison of the Alternatives in the RNAs 
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of the Alternatives in the Jenny Creek LSR 
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Environmental Consequences 
Analysis Assumptions and Guidelines 


The analysis of the environmental consequences of the alternatives was based on the 
following assumptions and guidelines. 


1. The alternatives would be implemented substantially, as described in Chapter 3, 
including Management Common To All Alternatives. 


2. The Bureau of Land Management would have sufficent funding and personnel to 
implement and enforce the plan. 


3. Current trends in recreation use would continue or increase. 


4. The planning period for the anai ysis is the next 15 years. Short-term impacts are 
those that would occur during the first five years of plan 


Long-term impacts are those that would occur beyond the first five years. 


5. Specific actions to protect human life would be taken regardless of the 
management criteria in the plan alternatives. 


6. Livestock grazing would continue to be governed by applicable laws and 
regulations. 


7. Research and monitoring would be funded. 





8. The Aquatic Conservation Strategy and Best Management Practices (RMP. 
Appendix D) are common to all alternatives. 


Summary of Environmental Consequences 


The following tables listed briefly summarize the effects of the proposed alternatives to 
the important resource, process, or value(s) of the CSEEA. In most cases, summarizing 
only gives a broad overview of the effects to the important resource, process, or value A 


compete analysis of the environmental consequences as a result of the proposed 
alternatives can be found in Chapter 4 
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Chapter 1 - Purpose and Need 


Introduction 


The Cascade Siskiyou Emphasis Area (CSEEA) was established in the 1994 
Northwest Forest Pian and the 1995 Medford District Resource Management Plan (RMP) 
primarily due to its unique, diverse ecological and biological characteristics. The RMP 
identified the CSEEA as a Special Area Land Use Allocation and indicated that a 
site-specific management plan would be developed in coordination with the Redding 
BLM Field Office. The CSEEA consists of lands with special designations based on 
important resource value(s). The Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area is the core of 
the CSEEA and is surrounded by two Resource Natural Areas (RNAs), two Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs), a Late-Successional Reserve (LSR), a wildlife 
area and a historic ranch. All of these areas were recognized for their specific scientific, 


historic, biological, geological, hydrological, ecological and / or archaeological value(s), 


Although specific objectives to the different land use designations, the guiding 
principle for management of the CSEEA is to maintain, protect, restore or enhance 


relevant and important value(s). All other considerations are secondary to this 
guidance. The management alternatives presented in this plan are necessarily 
constrained to those values affording the required protection. As a result, the range of 
alternatives presented in this planning document for the CSEEA is narrower than is 


typical of BLM management plans. 


The Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) of 1976, as amended, directs 
the BLM to manage public land on the basis of multiple use and “in the manner that will 
protect the quality of scientific, scenic, historic, ecological, environmental, air and 

water resource, and archeological values.” The term “multiple use” refers 
to the “harmonious and coordinated of the various resources without 
permanent impairment of productivity of the land and the quality of the ervironment.” 
Multiple use involves managing an area for various benefits, recognizing that the 
establishment of land use priorities and exclusive uses in certain areas are necessary to 


ensure that multiple uses can occur harmoniously across the landscape 


ee ae ene ree ee 
ae Within this guidance, many decisions remain about best to 
restore or enhance relevant and important values within the CSEEA 

pomp «Lp een cay pen sey The Medford District RMP 
directed the BLM Ashland Resource Area to coordinate with the BLM Redding in 
preparing this plan in order to begin making decisions. The CSEEA Plan will guide 
management activities on BLM administered land within the proposed CSEEA and 
allow for the use and protection of its resources. 


This Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) will address the inclusion of the 
Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA, both located in 
California. In addition, potential boundary adjustments to the Horseshoe Ranch 
Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA will also be considered in this planning 
document. The Plan will not address management activities within the boundary of the 
Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC /RNA. The 
activities within the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC /RNA 
will be addressed by the Redding BLM Field Oftice in a forthcoming resource 
management plan amendment Management activities for all Oregon BLM 
administered land inside the CSEEA boundary of consideration will be addressed in this 
plan 
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Plans 


a I ET 
manner that creates opportunities for public exploration and education, provides for 
progressive land incorporates input from the scientific community and the 
public at large, and reflects the regional significance of CSEEA resources. The results of 
the CSEEA planning process to date are presented in this Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (DEIS). This DEIS is specific to public land and, except for specifically 
identified areas associated with proposed boundary adjustmeits, management of 
private land sdjacent to public lands within the CSEEA wiii not be addressed in this 
document. 


Relationship of the DEIS to BLM Policies, and Other 


This DEIS is tiered to the Medford District Resource Management Pian (RMP) and the 
Redding Resource Management Plan (RRMP). Some of the alternatives are outside the 
scope of the RMP and would require an RMP amendment to fully approve and 
implement. If changes in land use allocations and /or management direction occurs as a 
result of this CSEEA Plan/EIS, this analysis and decision making process will meet 
requirements of the Bureau's regulation for RMP amendments found in 43 Code of 
Federal Regulations 1610.5-5. Since the authority to approve RMP amendments cannot 


be re-delegated to the field or district manager ievels, any proposed in the RMP 
must be elevated to the OR / WA State Office for review and approval by the State 
Director. 


In 1998, BLM Medford District completed a record of decision (ROD) for its Integrated 
Weed Management Plan (EA OR-110-98-14) which was tiered to the Northwest Area 
Noxious Weed Control Program EIS (March 1987). This DEIS is tiered to that EA and 
decisions made in that ROD are not readdressed in this document. 


This DEIS is tiered to BLM’s 1989 Western Oregon - Management of ing Vegetation 
EIS tor analysis of impacts of vegetation management activities on human and 
all other impacts from the use of herbicides, in management programs other than 
noxious weed control. The decisions made in that ROD are not readdressed in this 


document. 

This DEIS is tiered to the Record of Decision for the BLM Oregon Wilderness Study of 
October 1991. 

In September 1984, BLM a ROD for the Medford Grazing Management Final E15. 


This document is tiered to that Final EIS and the decisions shown in the 
Program Summary. Management of livestock will be addressed in this DEIS but will be 
specific to the CSEEA. 


Planning Process 


The target date for completion of the CSEEA Management Plan is Fall of 2000. To meet 
this objective, an inter-disciplinary planning team was formed in the Fall of 1999 to 


begin this inclusive planning process designed to guide the CSEEA into the next 
millennium 


The purpose of this plan is to provide both a set of decisions outlining management and 
ee ee ee ae, enpae Clee wa 
be a future need for subsequent and more detailed planning will focus on specific 
resource management issues and implementation of management direction set forth in 
this plan 
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In each subsequent activity plan and National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
document, the BLM will include a description of the desired tuture condition of the Land 
and resources involved, and will explain how the proposed activites would contribute 
to that desired future condition. At that time the BLM will conduct all surveys and 


Clearances necessary to implement the plan. 


Scoping Process 


The first step in the planning process was to invite public participation. This “scoping” 
process invited a wide range of public cormment to determine the significant issues to be 
addressed in the plan. The formal scoping period began with publication of the Notice 
of Intent to produce a Management Plan. which appeared in the Federal Register on 
August 277, 1999 (Volume 64, No.166, Pg. 46933). Written comments were accepted until 
October 29, 1999. 


The scoping process invited public input through an informative brochure and cornment 
response card. In addition, four field tours and one meeting were held to help identify 
significant issues. The tours and meeting were well attended and hundreds of scoping 
comments were received and processed. A complete outline of the scoping process is 
found in Chapter 5. 


The purpose of the scoping process was the identification of significant issues to be 
addressed in the plan. For planning purposes, an “issue” is defined as a matter of 
controversy, dispute, or general concern over resource management activities, the 
environment, or land uses. In essence, issues help determine what decisions will be 
made in the plan and what the environmental analysis must address (via an EIS, as 


required by NEPA). 


Based on scoping comments recerved and subsequent analysis and evaluation. mayor 

planning issues were identified Those issues are listed below with a short 

of why each is significant, as well as decisions regarding each issue that must be made 
in the plan. In addition to the issues identified in scoping, the plan will address basic 


Issue: Grazing 


Grazing is an issue of great concern to most members of the public; almost every 
response included this issue. Many express concern over the adverse effects of grazing 
tor the of the area; often mentioning the costs of government subsidy of 
ranchers. een feeling that the proposed plan 
threatens their and way of life. group views grazing to be a 


management tool for preventing fires and enhancing wildlife habitat 
Issue: Roads 


Roads are seen by many as having a detrimental effect on land, water quality, wildlife 
and human experience (e.g, noise). Erosion issues are often raised. This group 








Schaheun Road was mentioned often. both in regards to its degradation and its 
importance for access. 


Issue: Timber Harvesting 


Most oppose commercial harvesting due to adverse ecological effects. Others ote the 
importance of allowing some level of logging such as selective harvesting to provide 

jobs and reduce fire hazard Restriction of this commodity use does not ramse as much 
concern as restrictions on grazing by those opposed to the proposed Plan. 


Issue: Mining 


Mining was another commodity use of concern to those in support of ecological 
designation for the area, again because of its potential to lead to adverse ecological 
effects. Mining is not often mentioned by those against ecological designation. 


Issue: Fragmentation 


Many see the proposed Plan as a means to address the issue of fragmentation and to 


enhance connectivity by acquiring private holdings from willing landowners Many 
respondents think the size of the area needs to be expanded significantly 


Issue: Unique Natural and Biological Values 


A number of people cite the importance of retauning this particular area for its unique 
character Often mentioned were its diversity, and fragility Wildlife, native plants and 
insects were often mentioned, as were water quality and fish Many are concerned 
about the spread of nouous weeds and further degradation of fragile meadows These 
values are mentioned more often than vld growth forests Many in both groups 
mentioned Jenny Creek and Horseshoe Ranch as important biological sites 


Issue: Fire 


Concerns are expressed across groups about fire suppression, including limited road 
access, and ability to introduce fire and develop adequate fire planning. 


Issue: Capacity to Manage as a Protected Area 


Agency capacity for adequate management of the proposed area is of concern Among 
those areas mentioned as requiring adequate funding are law enforcement. soentific 


studies, restoration and monitoring. 
Issue: Big Government 
Concerns about government control are expressed by those opposed to the 
CSEEA Management Plan. Of particular issue are combining Oregon and California 


jurisdictions, regulation and “taking” of private property, local autonomy, loss of 
personal freedom, lack of respect for way of life and livelihood 


Issue: Hiking and Non-motorized Recreation 


Many request maintaining opportunity for eryoying the area for hiking and other forms 
of recreation. Among the benefits expressed are aesthetic and spiritual values, education 
opportunities, and economic benefits from recreation Some commented that enhanced 
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trails would benefit otizen management and moretonng Many express the view that 
this proposed Plan would discrmunate against young, old and handscapped who 
require motonzed-vetucte access tor eryoying the area 


Issue: Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 


Protechhon and expanson of trail cornmdors and services such as partung and interpretive 


information ts requested Equestnanms and mountain hhes are not seen as compatible 
with hikang 


Issue: Combining California and Oregon Jurisdictions 


Those in favor of the proposed Plan tee! that Calitormia to the area would 
address concerns of protection and fragmentation. generally support as large a 
desugnation as possible Those to the proposed Plan want to keep Oregon and 
Calitorma jurisdichons separate, generally oppose non-local control 


Other Issues 


Management Common to all Alternatives 


There aro several other important issues raised dunng which are of concern to 
the public, but which have been adequately addressed in the Medford Distnct’s RMP. or 
are governed by existing laws and regulations Because management of these issues has 
already been determined, management alternatives for those issues are not presented in 
this plan These issues are discussed in further detail! in the “Management Common to 
All Alternatives” section in Chapter 3 





| 


Management of Riparian Areas consistent with the Aquatic Conservation 
Management of Fish and Wildlife (including hunting and fishing) by the State of 


© Management of the Pacific Crest Trail 
© Management of Acquired Lands 
¢ Management of Special Status Species 


Issues, Actions and Alternatives Considered but Eliminated 


There were a few management alternatives suggested during scoping which were 
eliminated trom detailed because they were not deemed reasonable given the 


guidance of the RMP or for reasons Those -lternatives, and reasons they were 
eliminated, are discussed in the “ Alternatives Considered But Eliminated From Detailed 
Analysis” section at the end of Chapter 3. They include: 

* Expanding the WSA boundary 

© Full Recreation Development 

. Prescribed Fire 

© irrigating the Pastures on the Box Ranch 





? 
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Development of Management Strategies and Alternatives 


Defirung the planrang issues was the first step in narrowing the scope of powuble 
achons that would be carned forward in the planrung process The planrung team then 
developed management strategaes armed at providing viable options tor addrewang the 
the general management scenanos, and eventually the more detailed alternatives. were 
developed The result of this process 1s the range of management alternatives provided 
in thus Draft Management Plan / DEIS. 


Summary of Planning Criteria and Considerations 


The process described above was designed to identify a viable range of management 
eee At the 
same time. the legal requirements and directives governing the planning process were 


dcamnoweth tor Gee Death Menaqueant Plen/OMS. The following is a summary of key 
planning considerations 


Federal Land Policy and Management and National Environmental 
Policy Acts 


The development of this management plan is guided by the legal authority found in the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) of 1976, as amended, and the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969, as amended. In developing land 
use plans, FLPMA and NEPA require that the BLM use an interdisciplinary approach 
and provide opportunities for public involvement and interagency coordination In 
addition, FLPMA requires land use plans to 

© Give priority to the designation and protection of Areas of Critical Environmental 

Concern (including Research Natural Areas) 
¢ Consider the present and potential uses of public lands 
© Consider scarcity of values involved 


¢ Manage Wilderness Study Areas to ensure that thenr povential wilderness values 
are not impaired 


Both’ =~. FLPMA require BLM to provide the public with information about the 
efte: _ “venting land use plans. 


Since the passage of FLPMA, the BLM identified an area, now within the CSEEA. for 
wilderness review This area, the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) has 
been under the BLM’s Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands 
Under Review (IMP) (BLM Manuel H-8550-1) since it was identified The 
objective of the IMP is to manage those lands so as not to impair thet suitability for 
designation as wilderness. The Soda Mountain WSA will continue to be managed under 
the IMP. and the CSEEA plan will only be carried out to the extent that it does not 
conflict with the IMP. unless action is taken by Congress. If Congress decides not to 
designate any WSA lands as wilderness, those lands would then be managed under the 
provisions of the CSEEA Plan. The evaluation of additional lands tor WSA status is 
outside the scope of this plan. 
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Planning Criteria 


In addition to planning considesations of FLPMA, BLM planning regulations (43 CFR 
1610) require preparation of planrung criteria to guide the development of all resource 
management plans Planrung cntena ensures that plans are tailored to identified rssues 
and ensure that unnecessary data collechon and analysis are avonded Planrung cntena 
are based on applicable law, agency guidance. public comments, and coordination with 
other Federal, state and local governments, and Native Amencan Indian tribes. 


The planning criteria used in developing the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis 
Area Plan are as follows 


© The plan will be completed in compliance with FLPMA and all other applicable 
laws 


© The CSEEA Planning Team will work cooperatively with the State of Oregon, tribal 


governments, county and mumapal governments, other Federal agenoes, and all 
others interested groups, agencies and individuals 





© The CSEEA plan will establish the guidance upon which the BLM will rely in 
snanaging the CSEEA 


¢ The planning process will include an Environmental Impact Statement th t will 
comply with National Environmental Policy Act standards. 





© The plan will emphasize ecological and historic resources of the CSEEA. It will 


also identify opportunities and priorities for research and mon'toring related to 
the key resource values for which the CSEEA was created. 





© The plan will recognize valid existing rights within the CSEEA. The plan will also 
outline the process the Bureau of Land Management will use to address 
applications or notices filed after the completion of the plan on land use 


¢ The plan will recognize the State's responsibility to manage hunting and fishing 
within the CSEEA. 


© The plan will address transportation and access, and will identify where better 
access is warranted, where access should remain as is, and where decreased access 
is appropriate to protect CSEEA resources and manage visitation. 


© The plan will address livestock grazing and lay out a strategy for ensuring that 
proper livestock grazing practices are followed 


¢ The plan will identify plant communities and address their health and possible 
restoration 


© The plan will set forth a framework for managing recreational activities to 


for enjoyment of visitor experiences consistent with the ecological obyectives of the 
key resource values 


Significant Decisions Proposed in the Plan 


This Draft CSEEA Management Plan / DEIS provides a broad array of decisions 
concerning major resource issues, especially in the action alternatives (Alternatives B.C. 
D and E) “he decisions vary among the respective alternatives, and their level of 
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specificity also differs. As in the case of any resource management plan, it is expected 
that subsequent activity planning will occur, consistent with the guidance included in 
this plan, in order to make decisions on individual activities. For example, this could 
include the management of outfitter and guide services in a given area or allowances for 
a Gesignated hiking trail system. The most significant areas in which this plan offers 


* CSEEA boundary © Forest Health 
* Livestock Grazing ¢ Grass/Shrubs/Woodland Community Health 
° Timber Management * Private Land Acquisitions 
* Off-Highway Vehicle Use * Horse/ Pack Stock Recreation 
* Hiking/Non-Motorized Vehicles © Minerals 
© Facilities /Rights-of-Way 


What's Next in the Planning Process 


Availability of this Draft Management Plan / DEIS was announced in the Federal 
Register and in local media. Publication of the Notice of Availability opens a comment 
period for the public to submit comments on the draft. During this period, public 
meetings will be held in locations and times announced in the letter accompanying this 
document and in local media. 


After analysis and consideration of public comments on the draft, the Proposed CSEEA 
Management Plan/ Final EIS is expected to be released in the summer cf 2000. The 
Approved CSEEA Management Plan / ROD is expected to be completed by Fall of 2000. 
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Chapter 2 — Affected Environment 


This chapter contains descriptions of existing physical, biological, cultural, social, and 
economic characteristics and resources of the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis 
Area (CSEEA). Descriptions of these resources will serve as the baseline for the analysis 
and determination of the effects of the proposed alternatives on the existing 
environment. These resource descriptions are discussed only in the detail needed to 
analyze the known effects of the plan implementation. The affected environment is 
described according to the various resources, processes, and land locations in the 
CSEEA. 


Land Ownership 


The landscape being analyzed for the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area 
covers 91,640 acres in Southwest Oregon and Northern California (map 1). The 
BLM-administered land within the propused CSEEA analysis boundary is 
approximately 52,407 acres in and 4,522 acres in California (map 2). The BLM 
lands in Oregon are managed by the Medford District's Ashland Field Office while the 
California BLM lands are managed by the Redding Field Office. The remaining acres 
are owned by a mix of large and small land owners. Boise Cascade Corp. owns the 
largest amount of private land while U.S. Timberlands Inc. own large tracts. There are 
numerous small parcels on the west edge of the area, primarily along the 1-5 corridor 
and the east fork of Cottonwood Creek in the Colestine area and along Oregon State 
Route 66 in the vicinity of the Greensprings / Lincoln / Pinehurst area. 





Under the Medford District RMP, the majority of the area has been identified as Land 
Tenure Zone |, an area where public lands will generally be retained or private lands 
acquired to enhance resource values. 


Ecological Processes and Landscape Health 


The ecological and biological importance of the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis 
Area has long been recognized (Carroll and others 1998, Detling 1961, Nelson 1997, 
Prevost and others 1990). The establishment of the CSEEA and its two ACECs and two 


RNAs recognize the high biological species and plant community richness of the area 
(ONHAC 1998, USDI-BLM 1995x). 


Much of this richness is due to the CSEEA’s geographical location at the meeting of the 
Cascade, Klamath and Eastern Cascade Slope Ecoregions (Pater and others 1997a) and 
their subdivisions, the Klamath River Ridges and Siskiyou Foothills (Klamath 
Ecoregion), Southern Cascades (Cascade Ecoregion), and the Southern Cascade Slope 
(Eastern Cascade Slope Ecoregion). Ecoregions should not be confused with Geological 
Provinces which are based strictly on geological criteria. Ecoregions are delineated on 
the basis of geology, climate, soils, flora and fauna, elevation, and land use. Each 
Ecoregion brings its own special assemblage of organisms and ecological processes to 
the CSEEA landscape. 


Several recent papers describe unique aspects of the Klamath-Siskiyou region of 
northwestern California and southwestern Oregon to the west of the CSEEA. Della Sala 
and others (1999) describe the Klamath Siskiyou Bioregion (similar to an Ecoregion) as 
being of particular biological significance in terms of speces richness, endemism, and 
unique evolutionary / ecological phenomenon, as compared to other temperate 
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Coleman and Kruckeberg (1999) describe the dynamuc plate tectonics of the 

and the mixing of igneous, metamorphic, and sedimentary 
geological formations that resulted in the diverse lithologies and soils of the Bioregion. 
Coupled with periods of geological isolation and a range of environmental conditions, 
the complex history of the area has resulted in a rich array of plant communities which 
has attracted the interest of ecologists of the caliber of Robert Whittaker, Richard 
Waring, Leroy Detling, and Arthur Kruckeberg as well as local nature lovers. 


Of major importance is the role that the area proposed for the CSEEA played in 
contributing to the biological and ecological significance of the Klamath Ecoregion. 


Landscape Criteria 


Evolution, long term climatic change, geological phenomena (vulcanism, mass wasting, 
erosion) across geological time continue to contribute to the high biological 
and ecological of the area. However, the emerging science of landscape ecology 
identifies several landscape critena, such as, connectivity and habitat fragmentation, 
that strongly effect the biological integrity of the CSEEA in the shorter term. 


Many have commented (Carroll and others 1998, Detla Sala and others 1999, Noss and 
Cooperrider 1994) of ‘connectivity’, implying the need to preserve and facilitate the 
habitat continuity necessary for the dissemination and longer term migration of rare 
plants, plant communities and wildlife dependent on late seral conifer communities. 
aes See te nee Canes Giron #0 0 Cvetaats Bas io conanyt of 
connectivity. Spatial habitat requirement information for all organisms (rare or 
otherwise) across the landscape (implied by the definition of connectivity) is lacking. 
Conifer continuity implies present and potential habitat for conifer community dwelling 
orgarisms not adapted for long range dispersal (measured in miles), as coarsely 
identified by satellite imagery or potential vegetation based on USDA (1993) soil types. 

satellite imagery shows the CSEEA the area of conifer continuity between the 
Cascade and Klamath ranges (and ecoregions) lies across the Siskiyou mountains north 
of the Rogue / Klamath Divide (map 4). However, the 1-5 corridor, numerous roads, and 
timber harvest within and beyond the bounds of the proposed CSEEA boundary all 
represent in the late-seral conifer continuity. Dispersal habitat for spotted 
owls reflect this pattern (map 20). At the regional level, Late-Successional Reserves 
(LSRs) are designed to maintain late seral coniter continuity for regional spotted ow! 
dispersion. This is discussed in greater detail within the wildlife section. 


The original CSEEA boundary in the Medford District's Resource Management Plan 
includes a high elevation connectivity corridor jutting northwards for presumed high 
elevation conifer inhabiting organisms. This boundary does not assure east-west conifer 
continuity from the Cascades to the Klamath Mountains via the Siskiyous but only 
provides a north south corridor between Soda Mountain and the Greensprings summit. 


Habitat Fragmentation - “the breakup of extensive habitats into small, isolated patches 
that are too limited to maintain their species stocks into the indefinite future” are an 
associated form of landscape degradation which could lead to species loss and favor 
weed invasion (Meffe and others, 1997). Rare plant surveys have identified threatened 
and endangered species within the CSEEA. Halpern and Spies (1995) studied species 
diversity in natural and managed forests of the Pacific Northwest. They found that few 
understory species were restricted to, or absent from, a particular seral stage However, 
a majority of plant species showed greatest abundance in old-growth Conversely, Jules 
et al (1999) found some plant and wildlife species more closely associated with 
particular seral stages, including clearcut areas and old-growth remnants However, 
both groups favored the maintenance of spatial and temporal diversity for maintaining 
plant species diversity 
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Chapter 2 - Affected Enreronment 
Ecosystem processes and interaction, patch size, frequency and severity of disturbance 
are all important criteria in characterizing disturbance. The altered nature of the CSEEA 
landscape is clearly indicated by recognizing that timber harvest, rather than fire, has 
become the dominant landscape-level disturbance process. High elevation whate fir 
forest communities where root rots are the histoncal disturbance factor ts the exception. 
The present frequency and patch size of tumber harvests could be postulated to be 
similar to historical conditions caused by fire. Patterning and severity (except for white 
fir plant communities) are substantially changed Present patterning follows 
landownership boundanes and remains ngid through time Timber harvest layout 
tends to disregard topography and often are of sirmilar size (Sections) Timber harvest 
on private and public land is frequently stand replacement with the removal of the 
larger older trees converse to historical underburns which left larger older trees. 


Management objectives within the Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve (LSR) include 
facilitating and maintaining late seral conifer forest communities. However, the current 
checkerboard pattern of land ownership within the Jenny Creek LSR coupled with short 
harvest rotations on private land have interrupted late serai conifer continuity Timber 
harvest on private lands frequently approximates a stand replacement event. Such 
events were probably not uncommon in mixed conifer communities in the recent 
historical past. During pre-European times, however, stand replacement by [ire usually 
occurred as isolated patches within a larger area of underburns. At present, where fire 
escapes suppression, patch size is larger than during historical times, and fires are 
characterized as stand replacement rather than an underburn (Agee 1998). 
Fragmentation is greater now than during recent historical times. A greater portion of 
the landscape is currently acutely disturbed and edge effects and recovery times to 
attain mature trees have increased due to increased stand replacement events 
(clearcutting, and intense wildfire ) 


While little is known of the genetic variability within and between populations of 
isolated organisms, further fragmentation could be a threat to the continued 
of isolated late-successional conifer (Jules et al. 1999). Climatic edge effects 
may also impact the persistence of canopy conifer community plant and wildlife 
inhabitants if patch size is too small. Ecologists commonly buffer disturbed areas by 
tens to hundreds of feet to correct disturbance edge effects on habitat availability of 
organisms adapted to conditions within the stand 








Map 5 illustrates the cumulative acute surface impacts on the (woody 
overstory removal and altered ecosystem functioning by processes than fire) 
derived from aerial photos (1939, 1953, 1974, 1996), known roads and OHV trail 
locations, and other areas altered relative to historical condition All roads, OHV trails. 
areas of tree overstory removal, pasture creation, and known weed impact were 
buffered by 100 meters, as an average impact distance for the range of organisms found 
in our landscape Table 2-1 indicates that all coarse plant communities have been 
severely impacted in the past 50 years. 


Sem-wet meadows show the highest percent acute disturbance. while grasslands, 
shrublands, and woodlands show low acuie disturbance (CSEEA plant communities are 
described in the Vegetation Section) The percentages in Table 2-1 are conservative 
estimates Many conifer areas not showing acute disturbance in the past 50 years have 
been selectively logged Also, the effects of long-term grazing and fire suppression were 
not included as acute disturbance Note that the more highly tire dependent 
grasslands, shrublands and woodlands plant communities, are considered 

and at highest nsk of loss due to fire suppression This discussion and Table 2 | 
indicates that the CSEEA landscape ts considerably altered when compared to histon al 
conditions 
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Calculation of the area covered by different plant communities across the CSEEA 
landscape indicate the relative importance of plant communities as refugia for plants 
and arumals (see table 2-7) Some of the rarest plant communities (sermu-wetlands and 
wetlands) have been the most severely impacted by historical livestock 

within the CSEEA _ Wetlands and serm-wetlands are also of particular 


importance as specialized and as a wildlife water source. 


While much of this discussion implicates the spatial integrity of conifer plant 
communities, isolated stands of conifers embedded within other plant communities also 
iy delat anadt aibiaes taaen dteamaelodammn 
ne pm th Such island habitats may also constitute areas of speciation, 
poe diversity of organisms across the landscape. The CSEEA 
sibesrnd eat naliortinines Garedtiaite slopes south of Keene 
Creek Ridge and the Rogue / Klamath Divide moving from elevation downwards 
towards the California border While several of these stands have been by 
timber harvest. all contribute to habitat diversity These stands frequently distinct 
tree assemblages. such as the old-growth mixed conifer stands with dominant sugar 
pine within the Oregon Gulch RNA However, most of these isolated stands bear the 


consequences of fire suppression in the form of dense understones of Douglas-fir and 
white fir 


Other ecological processes that could be considered at the landscape scale, but are 


described at the community level of biological organization within this chapter, include 
ee ng ee canny CE Sy 


tree pathogen 
Cultural Resources 


Historic Use 


Cultural resources include the physical remains of an area's past. as well as those areas 
which are significant for traditional cultural uses or spiritual practices A region's 
cultural history is essential to understand and predict the cultural resources within it, 
and to define the human interactions with the land which have contributed to the 
condition of the current environment Cultural resources in the CSEEA are managed 
under various federal laws and regulations and by those management plans or actions 
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that apply within it. Cultural resource laws also define the importance of tribal 
consultation when developing management plans that involve areas in which tribes 
have an interest. This section provides a brief cultural history as a background for the 
discussion of the cultural resources found within the CSEEA area, and discusses 
management concerns specifically pertinent to cultural resources. 


evidence indicates that people have lived in the region for at least 10,000 
years. During that time people derived their material needs from the physical 
environment by hunting, gathering and fishing. 


Human populations were very low in numbers and highly mobile until about 7,000 
years ago. After that time populations increased in size, and regular camps appeared in 
the archaeological record. For the next 5,000 years the people of this region lived in 
small bands, moving themselves seasonally about the landscape in search of resources, 


The new way of life was characterized by larger populations, well-defined group 
territories, and a higher degree of sedentism than existed previously. Permanent 
villages, occupied annually for at least part of the year, appeared along the Klamath and 
along major tributaries to the Rogue River. Inhabitants of these villages still followed a 
seasonal regime, hunting and gathering in the uplands as game and resources became 
available. Populations continued to grow, and group interactions intensified, evident in 
an increase in regional trade and wartare. Social hierarchies developed, with wealth 
items representing higher status among individuals of families. This way of life 
continued until contact with Euro- Americans in the nineteenth century. 


Various native peoples inhabited or used the proposed CSEEA area at the time of 
contact. The Shasta had numerous villages along the Klamath River north of the Shasta 
Valley, and also the southern end of Bear Creek Valley in the Rogue River 
Basin. Members of the Klamath and Modoc tribes, situated mainly to the east in the 
Klamath Basin, may have used the eastern part of the proposed CSEEA (Agate Flat, 
Jenny Creek) for various purposes. The Takelma of the Rogue Valley may also have 
used the uplands in the northern part of the proposed CSEEA. All of these 

followed a traditional way of life in which relations to the natural world and to each 
other were encoded in myth and maintained by rituals, and for whom certain plants, 
animals, and places on the land had inherent spiritual qualities: 


There were numerous resources upon which these native peoples depended Roots and 
bulbs, such as camas (Camassia) and various forms of Perideridia (e.g. ipos, yampa) 
ain maaan Fish, deer, elk, and small 


mammals provided staple ee en eee eae 
(e.g. tarweed seeds, Madia and animals were used for fiber, tools, 
doting, end medicines. Webin these resources were abundant along major 


REE eeatnedilen cxbammidirinde tain omserthensttie 
east along Skookum Creek, Jenny Creek, and in Agate Flat 


Native employed a number of techniques to enhance those resources useful to 
them was probably the most significant tool Fire assisted in promoting and 
maintaining staple crops, such as acorns and tarweed, and maintained open meadows 
and prairies, which were crucial locations for subsistence resources including game. 
roots, bulbs, berry patches, and grass seeds. Fire also promoted habitat important to 
large game. Burning took place during the spring or fall and at specific intervals, and 
contributed to the development and maintenance of prairies and savannahs, oak and 
oak / pine woodlands, and upland meadows 
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This native way of life was severely disrupted with the advent of Euro-Amencans, 
beginning with Peter Skene Og-ien's exploration in 1827. Ogden came from the east, 
an Indian trail into the Bear Creek valley. Ogden’s trip, for the British Hudson's Bay 
Company, was the first of many to follow the north-south route over the Siskiyous. 
Known as the Oregon-California (O & C) or the Siskiyou Trail, this route was a major 
conduit of change to the region. Between about 1830 - 1850 numerous trappers, 
explorers, and others traveled along this route. They brought new people, practices. 
diseases, plants and animals through and to the region, as well as spreading fear and 
animosity among the area's current inhabitants. 





Severe conflicts broke out in the 1850s between the Indians and the newcomers, with the 
discovery of gold and advent of thousands of miners and settlers to the region. During 
the 1850s and 1860s native peoples were largely removed from the CSEEA area. Many 
died from the warfare, disease, and starvation, others were captured and taken to 
reservations in the northern part of Oregon. The Klamath and Modoc Indians were 
confined to the Klamath Reservation east of the Cascades. Some Shasta families, 
however, managed to remain in the Shasta Valley and along the Klamath River, or 
escaped from the northern reservations to find their way home. 


Settlement in the Rogue and Shasta valleys trom the 1850s on spurred the development 
of a new way of life in the region. Farmers and ranchers began to transform the land. 
Newcomers built roads following the Siskiyou Trail and the Klamath River, and the 
Applegate trail east of Ashland. Irrigation works began to move water about the 
landscape. Hunters severely depleted local game, and brought local extinction to 
wolves, antelope, and mountain sheep. Recreational use of the area for hiking, 
and fishing also began around the turn of the century. 


Cattle and sheep ranching became a significant use in the proposed CSEEA during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century Ranches were established along the Klamath River 
corridor and its major tributaries, especially along Jenny Creek and Camp Creek, and 
along Bear Creek in Bear Valley. Like the native peoples before them, ranchers 
frequently burned the land to promote browse, and used the uplands seasonally for 
pasture. Grazing was unregulated, and by the early twentieth century many of the 
pastures and had been badly damaged from overgrazing, and indiscriminate 
burning--unlike the careful regime of the native peoples--had damaged timber resources 
as well 


The memoirs of George Wright provide a fascinating insight to past livestock 
management and plant community changes within the CSEEA Two excerpts follow 
(for more refer to Appendix A). 


During the spring of 1889 and 1890 hundreds of cattle had just been loosed on 
the rangeland to graze the southward slopes of hillsides between Hornbrook and 
the Pilot Rock area .. (George F. Wright, The truth about Reelfoot p4 ) 


Years ago there was a camp during the summer months on the west side of 
Bald [Soda] Mountain _. Bald Mountain area was a wonderful place for grass 
but the sheep men would herd their sheep there after year until the grass was 
killed out. Tentocf Gilieemnt Mads have than bo pion el Gogues. About 1923 
after the sheep had ruined the range. the cattlemen banded together and bought 
the sheep camp and the land, probably 160 acres. They also leased more land 
around there in order to keep the sheep men away (Memoirs of George Wright. 
Bald Mountain, February 6, 1954 #614) 


Logging became more in the proposed CSEEA after the development of 
transportation routes, as the railroad in the 1880s, and with the development of the 
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orchard industry and its demand for wooden packing boxes. Small mills existed in the 
Ashland area and in the area around Linco'n east of Ashland) Major railroad logging 
operations existed east of the proposed CSEEA, with logs from the pine forests of the 
flat plateau chuted down to the Klamath River and floated to a mill at Klamathon. 
These early years of logging focused on the most accessible stands of timber, at lower 
elevations and on the high plateaus in the east, and on sugar pine It was not until the 
middle of the twentieth century that developments in logging and transportation 
technology made logging of high elevation timber stands more feasible 


The advent of government management in the early decades of the twentieth century 
brought significant land management policies to the area proposed for the CSEEA. 





gradual process of recovery. Fire suppression became a mission, and fire suppression 
policies began to transform the local vegetation patterns. A fire lookout was established 
on Soda Mountain in 1933. 


Recreation continued to be important in the proposed CSEEA throughout the twentieth 
century. Today, the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail runs north-south through the area, 
bringing many hikers through the area and passing by Pilot Rock. People still use the 
area seasonally to hunt and fish. More recent recreational use includes the use of 
off-highway vehicles (OHV), which allow individuals access to the area with a 
mirumum of improved roads. 


For more cultural history of the proposed CSEEA, refer to the cultural sections of the 
watershed analyses for the Klamath-Iron Gate and Upper Bear Creek area, and the 
Jenny Creek LSR assessment. 


Archaeological Sites 


Cultural resources include archaeological sites relating to the period of Native American 


Specific traditional use areas for Native Americans are as yet undefined However, 
according to the traditional Klamath way of life, the value of various resources were 
integrated with each other and not seen as distinct. That is, the places where people 
lived or worked or s sites--were intimately connected 
with the distribution of plants and animals and views which gave sustenance and often 
spiritual meaning to the people who used the area. Hence, for the Klamath, the notion 
of “cultural resources” incorporates significant native plants, animals and viewsheds, as 
well as the remains of camps or task areas 





Traditional cultural plants and spiritual places, such as Pilot Rock, are also important to 
the Shasta tribe 


Native American Sites 
surveys in the eastern half of the proposed CSEEA in Oregon 


Systematic archaeological 

(east of Soda Mountain) have located close to one hundred sites relating to native 
peoples’ use of the area Native peoples came to these areas to hunt and gather None 
of these sites have been excavated or formally evaluated Surface remains, however, 
suggest that most of these sites were related to seasonal use These are areas where open 
meadows, oaks, and game still exist Presumably, native peoples came to these areas to 
hunt and gather The Agate Flat area also has an abundance of naturally occurring chert 


(cryptocrystalline silicate) which was an important stone used for tools Many of the 
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sites show signs of assaying and quarrying toolstome Several Native Amencan bunal 
sites are also reported for this area (MDO cultural resource files) The Horseshoe Ranch 
Wildlife Area on lower Scotch im California Creek contains a Shasta village sete 


Few systematic cal surveys have been done in the western part of th 
proposed CSEEA. several known sites are associated with the extensive 
system of upland meadows and springs west of Soda Mountain Sites would also be 


expected to occur up the major drainage and also along the major ndgelines. 


iataric Si 
Perhaps the historic site in the proposed CSEEA is the remains of the 
Siskiyou Trail, is still extant west of Interstate 5 just north of the California border 


Rock alignments, blazed trees, and a scatter of artifacts such as cast-off ox shoes 
document this historic route. A project to further study, document, and retneve historic 
materials along this route is slated for the spring of 2000. 


Historic remains in the proposed CSEEA include a complex of structures at the 8o1-O 
Ranch, trom the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, and including barns. 
sheds, a house, irrigation ditches and a wagon road. Historic remains to 
the Horseshoe Ranch are recorded by the Redding BLM. Elsewhere in the CSEEA 

are historic cabins that relate to the early ranching days, such as the Bean Cabin just 
west of Soda Mountain Though no extant, the cabin's remains were studied to 
determine the original construction, so that the cabin might be rebuilt. Other historic 
remains include ditches, dumps, and structural remains generaily related to the 


ranching history of this area. 


The proposed CSEEA is primarily within the Cascade Mountain Range The western 
edge of the CSEEA is a part of the much older Klamath Mountain geologic province. 
The Cascade Mountain Range is comprised of a wide variety of continental volcanic 
rocks. This volcanic province is divided into two distinct north-south belts. the older 


Western Cascades and the younger High Cascades(map 6) 


The rocks of the Western Cascade Range began erupting around 40 million years ago. 
and stopped about 10 million years ago (Ort, Orr and Baldwin, 1992) During this time 
the coast line in Oregon ran northwest through the region of the Willamette Valley The 
volcanoes of the Western Cascade Range were created by the subduction of the Farallon 
plate beneath the North American crustal plate This movement of enormous crustal 


plates. tnggered intense volcanic activity 


The Western Cascades in this area are primarily composed of the Colestine and Little 
Butte Creek Formations They are approximately 16,500 feet thick and form a 
stratigraphically sequence of continental volcanic, volcaniclastic and 
sedimentary rocks (Smith and others 1982) They vary from basalt, to basaltic andesite. 
to andesite There are numerous tuffaceou —_ roclastic, and sedimentary interbeds 
During this volcanism the region was subjected to many intrusions of mafic to felsic 
dikes, sills, plugs and stocks Hydrothermal alteration at the borders, and within these 
intrusive rocks is common 


One of the most striking features of the Western Cascades in this area is Pilot Rock 
located near the southern boundary of the study area It is a volcanic plug the feeder 
vent to a now eroded volcano, it is an outstanding example of the “insude” of a volcano 
Pilot Rock has shear, vertical faces up to tour hundred feet above its base on a talus 
slope It has classic columnar jounting caused by cooling of the hornblende andesite that 
makes up Pilot Rock (Purdom n.d) 
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features with in the Western Cascades include Sada Mountain 
Hobart Bluff, and Lakes Agate Flat ts a uroque flat table land tow ard the 
southeastern portion of the study area This area has been a popular area for rock 
hounders to collect agate. jasper and petrified wood 







Other notable 


Eromon, assested by subtropical climates, the maternal trom the volcanoes and 
redeposited it (Ort, Orr and Baldwin. 1992). draimage patterns in the area are 
deeply dissected and well-developed in response to landshding and surtace erosion 


There was a period of no volcanic activity in the region frum about 4 to 5 millon years 
ago. It was during this time that the Western Cascade Range was uplifted. tilted 
eastward, and further eroded These rocks form an east to northeast dipping homoctinal 
sequence with dips ranging from 5 to 30 degrees (Smith, 1982) 


The CSEEA area north of Highway 66 and the eastern boundary are made up mostly of 
the High Cascade Range This range, which started erupting about 4 millon years ago 
and continues at present, virtually buried the severely eroded Western Cascades The 
first eruptions of the High Cascades were shield volcanoes and cinder cones Later, the 
High Cascades produced a variety of lavas and tufts, dominated by basalts, which were 
erupted from a number of composite cones (Ort, Orr and Baldwin, 1992). 








Jenny Creek roughly follows the contact of the High Cascades and the Western 
Cascades Mountain and Little Chinquapin Mountain are a part of the High 
Cascades. The younger High Cascade volcanoes are responsible for the ,rrsent day 
topography of the range. including Crater Lake and the high peak of Mt McLoughlin 


ee ee ee 
the Cascade Range ee ee 
samauaheibteude. Klamath Mountains are made up of seven different exotic 
terranes that were once parts of the ocean crust or island archipelago envirunments. 
Formed in an ocean setting, these tectonic slices were carned toward the North 
my me ty mm Upon arrival they were accreted to the existing 
cantinent, folded and 








The Klamath Mountains were later intruded by granitic rocks (Ort, Orr and 
Baldwin 1992) One of these intrusions is the granitoid Ashland Pluton, which is age 
dated at 167 to 148 million years old (D’ Allura 1997). Mt. Ashland Pluton is overlain 
non-conformably by the late Cretaceous Hornbrook Formation. 





The Cretaceous Hornbrook Formation (135 to 65 million years) is one of the youngest 
formations within the Klamath Mountains It sedimentary sands muds silts and 
volcanic material Well preserved bottom dwelling clams. snails and cephalopods can 
be found They represent shallow water continental shelf conditions: 


The much older Klamath Mountains are adjacent to the Cascade Range near the 
Siskiyou Summit area At one time. the Bear Creek Valley and the ( ulestine Valley were 
wrined but. over time. the Siskiyou Summut fault was uplifted and created a pass where 
the valley once was The Siskiyou Summit fault is one of the most significant faults in 
Oregon and has moved thousands of feet (M_ Elhot, Geology, § Or Unive pers 
communication, 1991) At the Siskiyou Pass area these two geologically distinct 
mountain ranges meet 


The Colestine Formation is at the base of the Western Cascades This formation contains 
ash flow tuff, some of which contain towel leaves cones and plant fragments Some of 
these fossiliterous out crops are near Pilot Rock When this rock was being deposited 
the region was lower in elevation that it i today and conmderably warmer The 
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beautifully preserved Ohgocene plant fowsals of metasequoa sycamore term and more 
are found with in this fine grained, white tuff (Orr 1981) 


Agate Flat is also within the Western Cascade voicaracs It 1s a uroque flat table land 
toward the southeastern portion of the study area Thus area has been a popular area for 
rack hounders to collect agate, jasper and petrified wood 


Soils vary in the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Ares (CSEEA) with land form 
and source material 1.1 topography is variable in the proposed CSEEA with the area 
around Agate Flat being nearly level to slopes in excess of seventy percent along the 
head walls of Scotch Creek, Camp Creek and Dutch Oven Creek. Elevation ranges from 
2.375 feet at the mouth of the watershed to 6,091 feet at the top of Soda Mountain. 
Average annual precipitation for this area ranges from 20 to 40 inches with most coming 
in the form of rain below 3,500 feet and snow about that level. 


Most of the soils were formed in alluvium or colluvrum from hard volcanic rocks and. as 
a result, are often shallow or have a high rock content that affects ther water holding 
capacity (map 7). The volcanic parent material has also influenced the mineralogy of the 
soil as a large proportion (52%) of the soils in the proposed CSEEA have 
montmorillonitic clay mineralogy Sotls with montmonilonitic clays have a high 

shrink / «well ratio which results in large cracks in the soil when it is dry and swelling 
upon wetting. meceeringticn feomwe trove. « op agerhart 
movement at steeper slopes: montmontlonete 
dave ans Gilienhs to ondbontoenpadidity Ga oate wath hich ant one Reter to map 
8 for location of soils with montmorilloritic mineralogy in the CSEEA 








Sotls on wet alluvial margins and meadows are typically Klamath (99) and Sibannac 
(167). These very deep, poorly drained fragile soils are flaaded for long 
periods between March and May As a result, rooting ts usually limited by a 
water table from March through June The location of Uhese and other fragile soils in the 
proposed CSEEA ure shown on map 9 


The major soils senes on the Western Cascades hill slopes are typically McMullan (113). 
McNull (114), Skookum (173), and Tatouche (190) These are well drained, moderately 
deep to deep soils with subsoils (with varying amounts of coarse fragments) 
except for McMullin. is a shallow and loamy sol Soil patterns and landsecape in 
this part of the area are very due to diftenng degrees of weathering of the 
mixed basalt / tuff / breccia of the Cascade matenal Souls with clayey subsonls 
have low strength when wet, while sediments derived from these souls are fine and is 
suspended in solution (water) for extended penods of time Asa result, these sou! types 
are also susceptible to cutbank failures and turbid runoff 





Soil series in the Agate flat area are Carney (27) and Randcore / Shoat complex (152) The 
Carney soil series is moderately deep and consst of montmoniionit cay The 
Randoore / Shoat complex consist of a shallow. extremely stomy loam sou! in association a 
moderately deep, loamy soil This complex occurs as patterned land on the landacape 
Soils in the Agate Flat area on alluvial fans ranging in slopes from 12 to 20 percent are 
the Farva (58), which is a moderately deep. cobdly loam soul, and Tatouche (190) which 
s a deep, gravelly clay loam over a All of these souls except tor Tatouche has sol 
morture limitations as a result of rack content, or heavy clay Refer to the 
Ceneral Souls (map 10) for location of these souls on the landscape and see 
Appendis B for of the identified sons Also reter to the Seu! Sermry of 


Jactson County (USDA 1993) for sos! descriptions interpretations and more detailed 
mapprs 
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Most of the sovks on thes area exhibet crowon rates near natural levels exoept where recent 
harvesting has occurted or roads have been built Generally. these areas will have 
eromon rates noticeably shove natural levels tor the first three to five years after a 
dwsturbance Natural surtace roads and (or roads not mamtamned often erode abowe 
natural rates as a result of being poorly drained of rutted from use during the wet 
season Reter to the transportation sechon tor the amount and condition of roads un the 


proposed CSEEA 


Most of the souls in the CSEEA are productive but many have limitations of high rock 
content and /or a perched water table (in the spring time) Souls along ndge lines tend to 
be shallow which limits water holding capacity Tree species and grass compete for 
water and minerals in disturbed forest stands When stands open dunng tree harvest 
more sunlight reaches the ground and. as a result, grass species can invade the site This 
often aftects the types and numbers of soil microbial populations and their ability to 
synthesize orgaruc material emto nutnents available for plant growth The microbial 
population of a grass domineted soul ts predominantly of bacteria, while an old-growth 
forest 1s predomunantly of tung: A fungal dominated soil 1s more conducive to tree 
growth, as ectomycorrhizal tung aid trees by mediating nutnents and water uptake, 
Protecting against pathogens and maimtaimung sou structure: 


Coarse Woody Debris and Soil Health 


Large materials ‘eg. coarse woody debris, stems, iarge branches) are emportant for 
healthy soil biology Woody materials influence soil nutnent availability, soi] morsture. 
and sca! orgarusm population levels Sor! play a fundamental role in many 
site processes because they interact with other and thew environment Soi! 
orgatuems promote carbon cycling, nutnent transter, water availability, vegetation vigor. 
and maintain soil structure Most biological nitrogen fixation in ecosystems occurs 
because of soil organism activity Mycorrhizal fungi increase the absorbing surtace area 
of roots, which directly increases the total soil volume that can be utilized for nutrients 
and water Mycorrhizal fungi and other microbes effect soil structure by helping bind 
som! particles into water-stable aggregates which create soil volume with stable and 
adequate pore space Sor! pore space is essential for adequate water and air movement 
required by plants and sou! organisms Many forest dwelling plant and animal speces 
depend on soil organisms and / or fungi for food sources. 


Coarse woody debris (CWD) information was collected in four ecoregions of the Jenny 
Creek LSR (map 11) Sampling was conducted on five sites along transects in each of the 


ee a or ee 

sites were located in Spotted Ow! core areas which represents 
aauaie disturbed timber stands These sampling sites provide current 
status of coarse woody debris in these mature stands Table 2-2 displays the amount of 
coarse woody debris that is 16 inches in diameter and at least 16 feet in length in decay 
class 1 or 2 (NWFP / ROD definition) Table 2-2 also indicates current status of snags 
available for future coarse woo! recruitment Target levels for coarse wood in the 
reepective ecoregions were devised based on current information Target densities 
apply to all forested stands across the CSEEA in these respective ecoregion CWD target 
densities for land outwde of these ecoregions should be consistent with the Northwest 
Forest Plan Standards and Candelines 

















densities tor the Southern Cascade Slopes ecoregion (along Jenny Creek) should 
be the same as the nearby Klamath River Ridges ecoregion tor similar plant associations 
at camilar elevations Direct calculations were not possible of this ecoregion because of 
the single transect 
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Klamath River Ridge $2 69 s 
South Cascades 42 72 4 
Hydrology 


The CSEEA is located in two river basins and four watersheds. Table 2-3 and Map 12 
display the hydrologic units that fal) >artially or completely within the CSEEA. 


There are two natural lakes in the planning area and they are partially on 

BLM-administered land: Hobart Lake in the Upper Emigrant Creek Subwatershed and 

Parsnip Lakes in the Keene Creek Subwatershed. Only a portion of Hyatt Lake, one of 

two major water reservoir in the area, is located in the proposed CSEEA It and Howard 

Prairie Lake are managed by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Talent Irrigation District 

primarily for irrigation in the Bear Creek Watershed, some hydroelectric production and 
he ne 


There are numerous springs in the planning area. Their locations are shown on U S. 
Geological Survey (USGS) topographic maps. Wetlands inventoried by the US. Fish 
and Wildlife Service (USFWS) are displayed on the USFWS wetland maps available on 
the USFWS Internet site. Mapped wetland locations in the Klamath-lror, Gate 
Watershed and Upper Bear Creek Analysis Area may be found in the corresponding 
watershed analysis documents. 


There are no continuous streamflow -monitoring stations on non-flow regulated (natural 
flowing) streams within the proposed CSEEA. The BLM installed a gaging station on 
Jenny Creek downstream of the Box-O Ranch in the fall of 1997 and it became fully 
operational in the fall of 1999. Unregulated streamflow in the planning area fluctuates 
with seasonal variation of precipitation. Moderate to high flows generally occur from 
mid-November through May. Streamflows during the months of March, April, May, 
and part of June are augmented by melting snowpack in the high elevations. Low flows 
normally coincide with the period of low precipitation from July through October 


Peak streamflows in the proposed CSEEA are the result of a combination of natural and 
human-caused factors Natural factors contributing to peak flows include high intensity 
storms, snow melt, rain-on-snow events, and severe. extensive wildfires) Human 
influences that might increase peak flow magnitudes above natural conditions include 
road construction, timber harvest, land clearing, and reservoirs. High road densities 
that may increase peak flow magnitudes are a concern in portions of the planning area 
within Jenny Creek and Bear Creek Watersheds. Timber harvest and land clearing in the 
Jenny Creek and Bear Creek Watersheds have decreased canopy closure and increased 
transient snow zone openings to an extent that they are likely to contribute to increased 
peak flow magnitudes in some drainages. Direct interception of precipitation by the 
reservoir surfaces in the Jenny Creek Watershed result in instant delivery of 
precipitation into the stream system which affects the timing and magnitude of peak 
flows 
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Bear Crock Watershed 1710030801 6,014 12,695 404 978 
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ion and diversion of flows in the Jenny Creek Watershed for purposes of 

irrigation in the Bear Creek Watershed greatly complicate the instream flow regime for 
Jenny and Keene Creeks within the planning area. Water diversions from Hyatt and 
Howard Prairie Reservoirs, from Soda and Beaver Creeks by Talent Irrigation District 
(TID), and from Shoat Springs Creek by Pacificorp export approximately 30,000 acre feet 
of water annually from the Jenny Creek Basin (Bessey, 1988). This quantity represents 28 

of the estimated total runoff that would otherwise be available to support the 
basin’s fish populations. Reservoirs in the Jenny Creek watershed are not managed for 
flood control and consequently, the reservoirs may reach full pool early in the water 


year. Peak flows may approximate pre-dam conditions when surplus reservoir water 
enters the stream system. 


Low flows in Jenny and Keene Creeks are dramatically reduced due to diversion at the 
reservoirs and to a lesser extent by other water withdrawals for use within the Jenny 
Creek Watershed. BLM, in cooperation with Oregon Water Trust, has made application 
with the Oregon Water Resources Department to transfer the irrigation water rights for 
the Box-O Ranch to in-stream use for the benefit aquatic resources. 


Surface water rights in the CSEEA portion of the Klamath-lron Gate Watershed total 4.0 
cfs for irrigation out of Scotch Creek and 0.01 cfs out of Camp Creek for domestic use 
(table 22, Kiamath-lron Gate Watershed Analysis 2000a). The lower reaches of Scotch, 
Camp, and Cottonwood Creeks are uften dry by mid-to-late summer due to lack of 
precipitation in the first two creeks and irrigation withdrawal in Cottonwood Creek. 
Water uses and low flow conditions in the CSEEA portion of the Cottonwood Creek 
Watershed are unknown 


The Oregon Water Resources Department (OWRD) is currently an Oregon 
general stream adjudication in the Klamath River Basin. Adjudication is the Oregon 
statutory process for quantification and documentation of all nghts to water, the use of 
which was initiated before February 24, 1909, and federal reserved water rights, 
including the rights of Indian tribes and their members. The Klamath Adjudication is 
the first Oregon general stream adjudication in which complex federal claims have been 
filed. The BLM has file claims for federal reserved water rights for springs in the 
planning area. The OWRD initiated a voluntary dispute resolution process in 1997 to 
provide a forum to address adjudication claim issues and other matters related to water 
supply and demand in the Klamath River Basin’ The OWRD completed the claim 


review in August 1999 an’ is currently conducting an open inspection of claims 
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There are 14 diversion points within the proposed CSEEA portion of the Bear Creek 
(UBCWA, Water Right Diversions Map). Streamflows in the upper portions of Baldy 
and Green Mountain Creeks tend to dry up by late summer, however, the lower reaches 
are perennial. Main stems of Emigrant, Tyler, and Porcupine Creeks are perennial on 
BLM-admunustered lands. 


Water Quality 


The 1957 Klamath River Basin Compact between Oregon and California recognizes the 
following designated uses for the Jenny Creek, Klamath-lron Gate, and Cottonwood 
Creek Watersheds: domestic water supply; livestock watering; irrigation; protection and 
enhancement of fish, wildlife and recreational resources; industrial; hydroelectric power 
production; navigation; and flood prevention (OWRD 1997). The Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality (ODEQ) has designated the following uses for the Bear Creek 
Watershed: domestic water supply (municipal and private), industrial water supply, 
irrigation, livestock watering, anadromous fish passage, salmonid fish rearing, salmonid 
fish spawning, resident fish and aquatic life, wildlife and hunting, fishing, boating, 
water contact recreation, aesthetics quality, and hydro-power (ODEQ 1992). The 
designated uses are important because they determine the water quality criteria that will 
be applied to that water body. Water quality standards are typically designed to protect 
the most sensitive beneficial uses within a water body. The most sensitive beneficial 
uses for the area are the protection and enhancement of fish resources, 
salmonid fish rearing and spawning, and domestic water supply. Temperature, 
ee ee ee ee eee oe ny woe 
quality indicators most critical to sensitive beneficial uses. 


Section 303d) of the Clean Water Act requires each state to identify streams, rivers, and 
lakes that do not meet water standards even after the implementation ot 
technology-based controls. waters are referred to as “water quality limited” and 
states are required to submit 30%) lists to the Environmental Protection Agency every 
two years. Water quality limited waters require the application of total maximum daily 
loads (TMDLs) which is a strategy for improving water quality to the point where 
beneficial uses of the waters are fully supported. A TMDL addresses 


improvement, management 
designed to achieve those objectives (ODEQ 1997). Water Quality Management Plans 
(WQMPs) to address nonpoint sources and TMDLs will be prepared for each watershed 
included in the planning area starting in 1999 and scheduled tor completion by 2004. 


The Oregon DEQ’s 1998 list of water quality limited streams includes streams within the 
proposed CSEEA (table 2-4). No streams in the Klamath-lron Gate Watershed or 
Cottonwood Creek Watershed portions of the planning area are on the Oregon or 
California State 30K d) lists. 


The DEQ’s 1988 Oregon Statewide Assessment of Nonpoint Sources of Water Pollution 
(NPS Assessment) identifies two stream segments and one reservoir in the planning area 


that are impacted by nonpoint source pollution. Table 2-5 identifies affected water body 
segments and table 2-6 lists the probable causes and associated land uses. 


Water Temperature 
The Oregon State water quality criteria for temperature is established to protect resident 
fish and aquatic life, and salmonid fish spawning and The temperature 


standard for summer temperatures in the Rogue and Basins was revised in 
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January 1996 The standard now states that the seven day moving average of the daily 
maximum shall not exceed 64°F Streams in the planning area that exceed the 
temperature standard are listed in table 2-4 as water quality limited 


Both natural and human-caused factors contribute to elevated stream temperatures in 
the plar ning area Natural factors that affect stream temperature in the proposed 
CSEEA include below normal precipitation and subsequent low summer streamflows, 
hot summer air temperatures, stream onentation, low gradient valley bottoms and 
wildfires and floods that resuit in the lows of npanan vegetation Human caused 
disturbances that are likely to have resulted in increased summer stream temperatures 
include water withdrawals, channel alterations that have increased the width to-depth 
ratio, and nparian vegetation removal through logging, road building, livestock 
grazing, or remdential clearing 


Available stream temperature monitoring data for the planning area may be found in 
Appendix U, the Klamath-lron Gate Watershed Analysis, and the Upper Bear ( reek 
Watershed Analysis (USDL 2000b) 
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Dissolved oxygen concentration reters to the amount of dissolved in water 
Dissolved oxygen is critical to the biological community in the stream and to the 
breakdown of organic material (MacDonald et al 1991) Dissolved oxygen 
concentrations are pnimaniy related to water temperature. when water temperatures 
increase, oxygen concentrations decrease (MacDonald et al 1991) 


Oregon's dissolved oxygen standard was revised in January 1996 The new standard 
describes the minimum amount of dissolved oxygen requied tor different water bodies 
(\e, waters that support salmorid spawning until fry eme "gence from the gravels. 
waters providing cold water aquatic resources, waters providing cool water aquatic 
resources, etc ) (ODBQ 1998) California's dissolved oxygen standard for the planning 
area streams within the Klamath ron Gate Watershed have a SO percent lower limit of 
9.0 mg /! (which means that SO percent or more of the monthly means must be greater 
than or equal to 9.0 mg/1), with a minimum value of 7.0 mg/!| (CRWQOCE, 1997) 


Dissolved oxygen data is not available for the planrung area. although it is likely to be a 
concern on streams with high temperatures 











Water Bacteria/Pathogens 


Waterborne pathogens inchude bactena viruses protazoa and other macrubes that can 
and recreatiumal waters are routenely tested tor certain bactena that have beer correlated 
with human health msk If the average concentration of these bactena talls below the 
deugnated standard it » assumed that the water © sate tor that use and that there are 
no other pathogena bactena that represent a sgruficant hazard to human health 
(MacDonald et al 1991) The four groups of bacteria most commonly monitored are 
total coliforms, fecal coliforms, fecal streptococa’, and enterococa: Fecal coliform 
bacterna are mostly those coliform bactena that are present in the gut and teces of 
warm-blooded arumals They can be directly linked to sanitary water quality and 
hurrar. health msks 


Oregon's water quality criterion for bacteria states that for a 30-day log mean of 126 
Escherichaa coli (a species of fecal colstorm) orgarusms per 100 ml. based on a mirumum 


of five samples, no ungle sample shall exceed 406 £ coli orgarasms per 100 mi (ODBQ. 
1998) California's bactena cnitenon states that the bactenologx al quality shall not be 


degraded bryond natural background levels in waters designated tor contact 
recreation, the median fecal col; orm concentration based on a manimum of not less than 
five samples for any 0-day penod shall not exceed 50/100 mi nor shall more than ten 
percent of total samples during any 30-day period exceed 400 / 100 mi (CRWQCB 1997) 
The purpose of the bacterial water quality standard 1s to protect the most sensitive 
designated benefical use, which has beer fentified as water contact recreation 


No bactena / pathogen data ts available {7 the streams within the planning area 
Water Turbidity and Sedimentation 


Sedimentation is the natural process of sediment entenng a stream channel However 
excessive fine sediments (sand -size and smaller) can cause problems such as turbidity 
(the presence of suspended solids) or embeddedness (buned gravels and cobbles) 
Sedimentation is generally assonaed with storm runoff and is highest dunng tall and 
winter 





's standard tor sedimentation states that the formetion of appreciable bottom or 
deposits or the formation of any organic of inorganic deposits deleterious to fish 
or aquatic life or imyurious to pubic health reachon. or industry shal) not be 
allowed” (ODBQ, 1998) Oregon's standard tor turbidity states that “no more than ten 
percent cumulative increase in natural stream turbidity shall be allowed as measured 
relative to a control pout mmec iately of the turbidity causing activities” 
(ODBQ, 1998). The California water obyective tor sediment states that “the 
sediment load and suspended sediment discharge rate of surtace waters 

not be altered in such a manner as to Cause nutsance or adversely affect benefical 
uses” (CRWQCEB, 1997) California's turbidity objective states that “turbidity shall not 
be increased more than 20 percent above naturally occurnng background levels” 
(CRWQCE, 1997). 


No streams in the planning area are on the WM d) list for sedimentation however Jenny 
Creek and Emigrant (reek are identified by Oregon DEQ as having sedimentation as a 
parameter of concern (see table 2-5) 








Natural processes occurring in the proposed CSEEA such as surface erosion, mass 
wasting, wildfire and flaad events contribute to um reased sedimentation Accelerated 
rates of upland eromon in the planrung area are primaniy Caused by road building and 
logging Older roads with poor locations inadequate drainage control and 
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maintenance, and no surtaang are more likely to erode and cause the sedimentation of 
stream habitats. The Schoheim Road (41-2E-10.1) in the Klamath-iron Gate Watershed 
has become notorious because of its poor condition and its sediment contribuhon to 
stream channels Although approuimately exght miles of this road had drammage 
in the fall of 1998, there are still approxmately 11 miles that are in need 

of maintenance or decommissioning The eroson problems on the unmaintained 

of Scholhewm road are due to inadequate drainage and ma:ntenance that 1s 
exacerbated by vehicle and OHV use (Salix Applied Earthcare, 19%). The Salix Applied 
Earthcare report initiated road maintenance activity. Logging practices such as Glearcut 
logging, logging in unstable areas, and using tractors on steep slopes contnibute to 
increases in over natural sedimentation rates. The efiects of logging practices on stream 
sedimentation are primarily a concern in the Jenny Creek, Bear Creek, and the east fork 
of Camp Creek Watersheds of the CSEEA, where has been most prevalent 
Logging in unstable areas has likely accelerated several failures in the Bear 
Creek Watershed portion of the planning area 


Human-caused disturbances im the planning area that accelerate stream bank eroson 
include stream channelization and stream-adjacent land clearing, concentrated livestock 
grazing, and road building Past stream channelization ts a major factor contributing to 
stream bank erosion in portions of Jenny Creek Poorly managed livestock grazing in 
the late 1800s and early 1900s throughout the planrung area was likely a significant 
cause of strearn bank damage and subsequent sedimentation Stream bank damage 
resulting from concentrated livestock grazing continues to be a concern for some stream 
reaches in the Jenny Creek and Klamath-lron Gate Watersheds (USDI 1995b, p36, and 
USDI 2000a, Current Conditions, Water Quality). There are many stream-adjacent roads 
throughout the planning area that confine stream channels and restnct the natural 
tendency of streams to move laterally This can lead to downcutting of the stream bed 
ot eromon of the streambanks Stream-adjacent roads are also a direct source of 
sediment to adjacent stream reaches 


Irrigation ditch failures, poor irngation practices, and off-highway vehicle use, also 
result in increased human-caused stream seuimentation The Talent Irngation District's 


delivery canal in the Jenny Creek Watershed has had several failures that resulted in 
large amounts of sediment going directly into Jenny Creek (USDI 1995b, p 36). 

vehicle use that results in stream sedimentation ts a concern in localized 
pty cate ha har 


Winter season turbidity data for Jenny Creek at the Box Ranch ts shown in Appendix 
U_ No winter season turbidity data is available for other streams within the CSEEA 
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Portions of Jenny Creek, Bear Creek, Klamath / rom Gate and Cottonwood Creek 
watersheds are included in the CSEEA planning area Map 13 shows CSEEA stream 
eysterns, widths of Riparian Reserves, and known fish distribution in the four 
watersheds Existing conditions for resources. stream channels and 
habitat is discussed by watershed in the text below Refer to table 2-3 for data 
concerning stream miles and acres included for each watershed 


Jenny Creek Watershed 


The Jenny Creek watershed is a very comple: system with regard to hydrologic 
characterizaton Characterization is based on climatological, hydrologic and physical 
data such as soils. elevation. slopes. and areas The watershed epans an area of 14 100 


3” 
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acres or 210-square miles [Jenny Creek Watershed Assessment and Analyses (USD! 
1995>)|. Those portions of the watershed, influenced by management within the 
proposed CSEEA planrung area, cover approxumately half of that area Eley ation ranges 
from 2.375 feet at the mouth of the watershed to 6,091 feet at the top of Soda Mountain. 
Over 960 acres of stream corridor have been classified as Jenny Creek Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC) The watershed contains six distinct subw atersheds 
Upper Jenny Creek, Sheepy Creek, Johnson Creek, Middle Jenny Creek, Lower Jenny 
Creek, and Keene Creek. Only portions of Upper Jenny Creek, Middle Jenny Creek, 
Lower Jenny Creek, and portions of Keene Creek are assocated with the planning area 
[These four subwatersheds are discussed in detail in the JCWAA (USDI 1995b).] The 
planrung area includes the main stem of Jenny Creek south of Howard Praine Reservou 
and its tributanes, excluding the Johnson Creek drainage. south to the Oregon / 
Calitornis border In California, the plannung area includes the 400 acre Jenny Creek 
ACEC which was established under the Redding BLM Distrnct Resource Management 
Plan. 


Aquatic Resources 


The Jenny Creek Watershed is host to a number of endemic fish and macroinvertebrates. 
There are also a number of introduced fish, primarily in headwater reservoirs 


fish 

Jenny Creek supports three endemic fish, the Jenny Creek sucker, the redband trout, and 
the Klamath speckled dace. The sucker and trout are on the BLM’s list of special status 
species Both fish are isolated above two impassable watertalls located about one mile 
south of the Oregon / California border The falls are estimated to be roughly five 
me es nt tee pve tye ligating and, emer tnt ot, ia 

sce age when extensive flooding may have allowed native populations in 
tem wy ements th pte This “headwater capturing” may be 

the presence of Klamath small -scaled suckers (Catostomus rrmiculus) on 

fr meh an Bogus Rve eee oy ra ma ty ee 

onginated from another Klamath Basin headw ater stream through the same 
process The Klamath spechied dace (Rhimichthys osculus) is more widely spread 
throughout much of the Klamath River Basin 


Redband Irom! 
nee Benen enee Celine Se 
(Onchortryynchus mrytiss) is distributed throughout the Jenny Creek watershed trom the 
lower falls to the Howard Praine Dam and in all the major tributanes Keene Creek is 
an especially important nursery stream (J Rossa, Medford BLM. pers comm 1998) The 
redband commonly reaches a length in excess of ten inches consequently it popular 
among stream anglers 


This trout caused some contusion as to its genet: make-up tor a number of years then 
in 1990 Kenneth Currens a Graduate Research Assistant with the Oregon Cooperative 
Wildlite Research Unut at an tae gre ole eee 8 re pe erry 
Currens analysis found that the jenny Creek trout showed no 

cutthroat or to coastal rainbow stocks but has some semilanties to other 

rainbow stocks found elsewhere in the Klamath Basin These fish need further 
taxonomic investigation, but until thet happens the fish has been lumped into « broad 
group of unique rainbow called “redband ~ 











lenny Crech Sucker 
The Jenny Creek sucker is a dwart form of the Klamath smalls aled sucker It matures 
at age two at around 130 mm (five inches) and seldom exceeds 210 mm (85 inches) It is 
the only dwart sucker found in the northwest (Hobler 1981) Ite distribution in jenny 
Creek extends from the falls at river mile (RM ) 2 to R.M 28 and it occurs in four of the 
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major tributanes. The upstream limut for the fish on jenny Creek » in Townshup 9 
South Range 4 East. Sechon 10. approximately 0.3 mule below the confluence of Jenny 


and Gnzzly Creeks Approwmatety 28 percent (6 mules) of the speoes habrtat passes 
through lands admurustered by the Medford Distrnct (Bessey 1988) 





David Hohier, OSU, studied the distribution and size at maturity of thes fish on 1988 
Then in 1993, Phil Harris, OSU, conducted an electrophoretic study of Gu taxa with 
samples coming trom jenny Creeb. the Klamath River and the Rogue River Harns 
conctuded that there is a genetic difference between Rogue River stack and 

trom the other two streams but that there 1s little genetic difference between suckers in 
jenny Creek and those in the lower Klamath River Harris did note, however, “we 
beheve that Jenny Creek suckers meet the cntena for commderation as an evolutonan)y 
sigruficant unit within C romculus because 1) there are no opporturutes for gene flow 
into this population. and 2) they are currently th oly identihed population of dwarted 
fish within thas speoes, thus representing an important evolutionary legacy for C 
rimiculus~ 


The Jenny Creek sucker and redband trout are sensitive indicators of the general health 
of the watershed The events and crcumstances that occurred in the system over the 
had a deletenous affect on these fish and continue to present 
today Bob Besary (1988) summarized the situation when he wrote “It 1s 
probable that agruficantly depleted stream flow penodx addition of large 

of sediment and elevated water temperatures are contributing to subtle 

of trout and sucker populations in jenny Creek and several of its tributanes © 











Bessey s contentions are largely based on evidence trom other watersheds under simular 
arcumstances because quantified, long term baseline fishenes data tor jenny ( reet is 
unavailable It is very that the transfer of a large portiun of the stream flow 
outside the basin has created substantial changes in the quality of habitat over the past 
60 plus years Water diversions trom and Howard Praine Reservoers, from Soda 
and Beaver Creeks by Talent Irngation (TID), and from Shoat Springs Creek by 
Pactficorp export approximately 30.000 acre feet of water annually from the Jenny (reek 
Basin (Bessey 1988) This quantity represents 28 percent of the estimated total runoff 
that would otherwise be available to support the basins fish populations One effect of 
reduced stream flow is the stream + lessened ability to transport accumulated sediments 
out of the system Reduced flows also cause reduced for reanng and tood 
production Fish are concentrated in less space where compete tor a reduced tood 
supply and hiding cover They are much more vulnerable to bird and mamma! 

Effects of the lower peak flows are probably most severe in Keene (reek and 








in Jenny Creek upstream of its confluence with johnson Creek. The TID and Pacificorp 
divermons have altered habitat conditions on 24 mules of Jenny Soda Keene Beaver and 
Shoat Springs ( reeks representing 4 percent of the habitat currently used by the benny 
Creek sucker Water diversions for agncultural purposes along jenny Keene Beaver 
and Corral ( reeks have also curnulatively reduced stream flows from natural. 
undisturbed levels (Bessey, 1988) BLM. in cooperation with Oregon Water Truct has 
made appli ation with the Water Resources Department to transter the 
irrigation water nghts for the to wn stream use tor the benefit aquatx resources 


The effects of the human <aused reduction in stream flows was further aggravated by 
the ten plus years of drought that was recently expenenced in the Pact Northwest 
The drought was expecially pronounced in 1994 and several streams became dry by July 
including johneen Corral Mall and Lincoln Creeks Other streams were reduced to a 
mere trickle The stream flow at the north end of the Bor Ranch (RM 9% 5) on August 
24 was 2.8 cubic feet per second (cfs) while on August 10 1993 (2 more average water 
year) the flow at that location was 88 cfs Fortunately Shoat Springs ( reek adds flow 
and cooler temperatures downetream of thes boc ation 
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Hagh summer » ater temperature is another factor affecting sereetive fish epears in 
jerury Creek. The reduced volume of water in the stream results in reduced insulation 
agaiet the sun's rays Tha coupied with the removal of stream mde shade trees dunng 
acortet ated an the 19607s and 1970's has caused water temperatures in exces of 
©) degrees tan july and August in lower reaches of the watershed ideal 
summer water temperatures tor trout are in the 60) degree range and once they exceed 
70 degrees the fish begin to expenence stress and increased metabolsen whch leads to 
increased competion tor toad Higher temperatures also incubate drweawes w hach 


readshy attach the already strewaed fish 
The accumulaton of sediment i a major confronting fish on the jenny ( reeb 
system It accumulates im pool and riffle that are important for reanng, tood 


production and spawrung interstitial spaces in the substrate become Chogged with the 
maternal and are no longer available for cover and tood production. and eggs deposited 
there are subyect to suffacation Rocks become covered with sediment and are not 
available as areas for insects and other food orgarusms to reproduce Much of thes 
sediment resulted from intensive logging that began in the 1957s Some of it is stil! 
beng washed off the mynad of un-surtaced roads throughout the watershed Livestock 
grazing, dating back to 1880 in the watershed damaged stream banks and assonated 

and continues to do so on some stream reaches Another major source of 

in Jenny Creek is the TID delivery canal which has caused two major slides in 
Township 39 South, Range 4 East, Sections 21 and 22. One slide, in 1982, delivered 
several hundred tons of rock. scl and debris directly into the stream Future cana! 
tashures continue to be hazard 


spectled Dac 
Spectied dace are the most common native fish in jenny Creek They can be tound 
throughow’ mainstem jenny ( reeb and in its slower tributanes They are most 
numerous in low gradient meadow reaches speckled dace currently do not 
have any special status prelimanary results from a genet study (Ptrender and lynch 
1998) indicate the Jenny Creek dace could be genetically distinct: Speckied dace are 
ee rae eae ee 





Introduced and Lxotic Fish 
Rainbow trout are native in other dramages in the CSEEA but not Jenny ( reet 
Rainbow trout are however, stacked in Hyatt and Howard Prasne Lakes by 
the Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW) Howard Praine Reservow is not 
on the area but fish accamonally escape trom the lake dow netrearm into the 
Planrang area eapecally in good water years when water flows over the epullway at the 
dam Rainbow trout were also introduced into jenny Creet by DEW and priv ate 
sources in the 1460s and 19808 Rainbow trout © robe in the dilution of the resident 
redband trout was discussed under that apeces 





Golden shunet, an exotic fish was introduced into Howard Praine and | itthe Hy att 
reservonrs and occamonally ex apes downstream woth overflow water Ite distribution 
survival and umpact on the jenny ( reek ecosystem is not Lnown 


Brown bulllhead 1 alec found on the head ater remervoers of jenny ( reek and has heen 
responsible tor the destruction of the trout fishery on Hyatt Lake twice requiring 
rotenane treatment of the lake These fish occasionally exc ape downetrearn onto the 
Jenny Creek watershed Bullhead dietribution eur ial and ympact on the jenny ( reet 


ecosystem is not brown 


Black and largemouth bass have become established in Hyatt | abe on recent 
veers will most hhety escape downstream nto | itth Hyatt Reservonr amd Leone 
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Creet Reservoer The Bureau of Reclamaton has scidorm allowed » ater to bypaw Keene 
Creek Reservonr so these fish are mot likely to reach lower Keene Creek and jenny (rect 





Amphibians and Reptiles 

jenny Creet ms host to several that are dependent om the aquatn 
environment tor ther survry al more common ones are Pactix tree frog (Peucdacres 
regilla) taothall yellow tegged trog (Rens hoyli) bullfrog (Rane  etevhrana) Pactn giant 
salamander (Dicemptadon tenebrosus) and rough shanned newt (Tarche gremuloma) All 
are native with the excepton of the Stull water areas and ponds un the mad and 
lower elevations in the Jenny (rect are home to a tarrly viable populanon of 
northwestern pond turties (Cliemmry: mernoreta) This aremal 1s in trouble throughout 
most of sts range in Oregon Washungton and ( alitorma due to hatutat destruction and 


predaton by intraduced spears. prmanty bulltrogs and largemouth bass 


Mollushs 
Molbushs are of partoular interest because of the role they play in the food chain and the 
of endema speces Several snail and a tresh water mmuseel genera inhabit the 
Srey Conch Watershed The most common snail na C abibases email (Jage cilicula) 
Physetla s also present These snails add to the nich level of bradiverwty and play an 


wmportant role un the Jenmy (reeb food chain as competing algal grazers and as food tor 
other arumats like spotted sandpypers (M Parker, Biology S Or Univ pers comm 1998) 














Jenmy Creek and its tributanes are also host to eight epeces of freshwater enarls that are 
on the Bureau's Special Status Species list (Holthausen et al 1992) Seven of them are in 
the tamuly Hydrobadar and genus | lummcole The eghth of these is another ( aliases 
snail named |uge acutrfilosa, or scalloped juga This epeces is known from only one 
location en Oregon that berg Shoat Springs |t has also been located in seven other 
lacations in northern ( alitorma. but at least two of those habrtats no longer exist 


Most Flamrmcola enasis are also asencated with cold springs Shoat Springs and 
Spring Creet are particularly umportant habitats: enasls are endemics that have 
epecated in jenny (reek with some located in very exacterg habitats withen the 
watershed The seven snails in thes heave not heen taxonoma ally described and 
more investigation should be done 1999) Frest recommends that all of these 
snails be commdered tor listing under the tederal Endangered Species Act 






The fresh water musael Margeritiirre fal ate and the fingernasl clam (Presdiem  ascrtanwm ) 
(M Parker Biology S Or Univ pers comm 1998) are common throughout the watershed 
M felvate appears to be most common in the middle and lower porhons of the main 
stem This common mothush in the Klamath and Rogue River systems is found trom 
southern Alaska to central Calitorma and east to the Rocky Mountains There is some 
wndac ation that the Creet population «a dwart verson Maximum shell length of 
this arama! is between 2S and 2 7 unches whereas in the Rogue River shells reach 4- 
mnches in length Fresh water musarts move about by parasetizing fishes with an early 


developmental stage Sictcaiiiestiend dinates dbaseh onieaat 












Aguats insects 

invertebrate surveys have been conducted at town box atoms on jenmy ( reek and 
one each wn benny Soda and Keene creeks over an voar pencd (Wisaeman 
1991, 1992, 1993, and 1995) as @ part of the BLM's aquath, monitoring 
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program Aquatx mmeects are excefient indicator of stream health be suse speoti 
ineects are tolerant of mmiolerant of particular stream comdrtionms such a time sediments 
warm water and woody debris 


jenny Creek has an array of aquatk insects Sampling dome im 199! found & taxa in the 


watershed Trcoptera (Order) represented 53 percent of the collection Plecoptera 
(Order), a group that ofter. serves as indicators of stream health compraed only five 


Percent of the samphes 


Analyws of all the surveys shows a definite pattern that enchcates a commechon between 
stream condihons and the aquatic imeect commuruty in bowe4r jenny Creet five inaect 
made up 70 percent of the population (Wisseman 1995) These five epenes are 
tolerant of fine sediments and warm water which minds ate a high fine wedement level 
on rocks and in the water column 


Macrounvertebrate sampling at the north and south ends of the Bor O Ranch in 1995 
tound most of the fauna were wide-spread common North Amen an spenes assonated 
with mid-order streams The jenny Creet samples had a muxture of montane and basen 
speaes Senstrve threatened and endangered rare or ema! stream asscnated speoes 
were not collected Long-lived taxa such as dragonfly larvae. tolerate warm water 
High summer water temperatures in jenny (reek are lethal to cold » ater invertebrates 
and most salmomads 


All of the lmuting factors discussed tor fish also pertain to macrownvertebrates Low 
flows warm water temperatures and sedimentation presumably limit these resources 
somewhere below thew potential for jenmy Creek Frest (pers comm 1999) was 
particularly concerned about unmpacts from grazing on streams that host endemic snails 


Lake Fisheries 
Howard Prairie Reservoir and Hyatt Lake were constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and are operated by the Talent Irngation District for irmgation supply and 
power generation Only Hyatt Lake falls within the proposed CSEEA planrung area 


The two reservours have had a history of providing outstanding rainbow trout fishenes 
Howard Praine has been a good trout producer over the years, but Hyatt Lake has had « 
series of wet backs from over population of bullhead catfish The lake was lat 
chemically treated to remove bullheads in the tall of 198° and by 199) the trout were 
growing at an exceptional rate The Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife annually 
stacks between 150000 and 250 00D rainbow in Myatt Lake In addition to 
the raunbow trout there are largemouth bass and black crappre Bullhead  etfish were 
not evident in the lake after the chemacal treatment proyect unt! the epring of 1994 when 
one was collected electrofisher sampling The presence of nesting bald eagles 
and a desire to manage the lake for trout and largemouth bass may preclude chen a! 
treatment progects in the future 






Two additional lakes Little Hyatt Lake and Keene ( reek Reservow are located on Keene 
Creek below Hyatt Lake Over the years this lake has been a popular ramnbow trout 
frahery In addition to ratnbow trout it contains golden sheners and bullhead « atfrsh 


Keene ( reet Reservonr is a regulating reservow for the Creenapongs power generating 
plant It contains a few stunted warm water fieh bute not managed tors fishery due to 


its fluctuating nature and potential nmbs te the puble 


The only other standing w ater bodies within the proposed (SEE A are Parenep | akes on 
the north mde of eene Ridge Several of them dry up percatn ally amd ite dowutttul 
that the remainung ones are capable of supporting treh populations These lakes 
represent a epecal wetland environment and have educations! \alur 
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Stream fishene: 
jenny Creek provides a trout fishery of exceptional quality Anglers fish tor redband 
trout an public and timber company lands in the main stem and in the larger tribut ene 
wnchuding Keene. Grizzly and Soda Creeks No estimate of angler numbers U: numbers 
oft tra taken in past years are available 


The redband trout » comadered by the LU S Fish and Wildlife Service to be a sensitive 
and as such has been receiving increased attention by ODFW and BLM. Since 
1988, the BLM has spormsored volunteer work proyects to stabilize sources of eromon and 


to plant stream ude vegetation Additonal mpanan restoration 1s planned tor the 
future 


Stream Channels 


Floodplain areas on jenny Creek were much different prnor to 1850 than at present 
Large areas of the Jenny Creek Watershed were probably subyect to stand-replacement 
fires every 100-200 years (see Fire Section), providing large quantities of sediment, 
nutnents and large woody debris to the systern Penads between fires were 
characterized by relatively low rates of «edimentation. pnmaniy trom other natural 
processes including low intensity fire mayor storm events. and slope failures At low 
flows. the stream most likely meandered a wetland floodplain in a senes of 
narrow channels only capable of carrying low sumlar to present-day conditions 
on Grizzly Creek below its confluence with Soda Creek. and portions of Jenny Creek 
between johnson Creek and Beaver (reek Beaver were abundant. adding further 
energy dissipating and sediment<captunng structure by thew dams and impoundments 
to the flaodplain areas, and raising water tables leading to widening npanan zones 
During the winter and spring months, high flows would cause the stream to nse out of 
the low water channel probably inundating the areas for weeks or months 
on end, sumular to the present situation on portions of Creek. Because of the 
low stream gradient and the dissipation of stream energy across the the 
active channel did very little downcutting as it with only shght differences in 
elevation between the active channel bottom and the floodplain 


Durning the mid 18008, trapping pressure may have removed much of the beaver 
influence from jenny Creek A major stand replacement fire may have burned a 
ugraficant portion of the watershed during this same time penod (see Fire Section) and 
livestock grazing began to umpact v. getation conditions im the area The largest floods 
in the last 150 years may have occurred on jenny Creeb in the 1860s, at the same time 
the largest floods on record affected the nearby Rogue Basin of large 


nperian vegetation. which typically occurred following removal by flood flows or 
activity 




























function they provided ha the iefhuonce of Grave clemante declined ta these Goodplain/ 
wetland areas stream energy was sufficient to begin channelizing the stream. leading to 
soap Gesgunnt beodetitn tneedetion and a dodiinnta Gondsita tae abies 


were cleared to provide more pastureland with the establishment of ranches 
in the area intensive grazing led to soil compaction. which causes 

de reases in infiltration and increases in runoff on the flacdplain of dechirang 
water tables urngation of the flaondplains became necessary for longer penads each year 
Irngahon was apphed on surrounding slopes as well Dunning annual high flow 
events the stream would stil! imundate the depositing debris on the pastures 
and prowiding « dangerous situation for livestock The imundation also rendered large 
areas of pasture unusable at certann times of the year This etuation led to deliberate 
eftorts to channelize the stream Eventually much of the stream through ranch lands 
was straightened out. substrate maternal was scooped out of the channel to form berms 
to prevent the stream from exceeding its hanks and stream ede shrubs and trees were 
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removed to prevent debris jams from forming or channels from migrating. This was the 
case with the Box-O Ranch (see Existing Environment for Box-O Ranch). 


Riparian Habitat 


Riparian areas in the upper half of the watershed are wider and monster than those in 
the lower half of the watershed and are dominated by Douglas-fir (Psuedotsuga mensezn), 
alder (Alnus), and willow (Salix spp.). Riparian areas in the lower half are narrow and 
dominated by willow, ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa), and Oregon ash (f raxinus 
latifolia). Extensive riparian logging in the 1960s, especially in the upper watershed, has 
ilasd die acnies ol tadeedittelie tanto senate teteetdh orenaee eanter diate 
(CWD), available to many of the tributaries and, therefore, mainstem Jenny Creek. The 
distribution of CWD is very Gumped (Rossa 1999). In-channel and riparian areas, wood 
is concentrated primarily in the upstream canyon reaches that still retain large-diameter 
trees. In-channel debris jams are present, but not as extensive as one would expect in 
the lower canyon reaches. Riparian wood is rare in the lower meadow reaches because 
it was removed to facilitate plowing of pasture land. High water in the winter of 1997 
and 1998 moved some wood into these lower canyon and meadow reaches, but overall, 
it will take some time for wood to become well-distributed throughout the system again. 


In general, riparian condition appears to be slowly improving in the watershed. 
Changes in grazing strategy, aeveay <= puneeney apne Speman ones, GSN 


Standard widths for Riparian Reserves are provided in the Record of Decision for 
Amendments to Forest Servwe and Bureau of Land Management Planning Documents Within 
the Range of the Northern Spotted Owl (ROD). These widths have been adopted for 
streams in the Jenny Creek Watershed Basically, fish bearing streams have a width 
equal to the height of two ste potential tre s, or 300 feet upslope on either sid« «of the 
scream (600 feet total, including both side. of the stream channel), whichever is greater 
The width for a Riparian Reserve tor permanently flowing, nonfish-bearing streams is 
equal to the height of one sight potential tree, or 150 feet upslope on either side of the 
stream (300 feet total, including both sides of the stream channel), whichever is greater 
The width for seasonally flowing or intermittent streams is equal to the height of one 
site potential tree, or 100 feet upslope on either side of the stream whichever is greater 
More detailed information on Riparian Reserves is provided in the ROD (page (-30) 
Riparian Reserves for streams in the Jenny Creek Watershed are shown on map 13. 


Bear Creek Watershed 
The west side of the CSEEA ing area encompasses a portion of the Emigrant Creek 
drainage (Bear Creek w ) trora just north of the confluence with Baldy Creek 


south to the headwaters. Refer to the Hydrology section for miles of stream included 
Aquatic resources, channel characteristics and mparian habitat are discussed in the 


following text 
Aquatic Resources 


The upper reaches of Emigrant Creek host three fish and at least two amphibians. This 
watershed also supports an assortment of macroinvertebrates, but they have not been 
sampled and little is known of their makeup 


Fish 
Both resident rainbow trout (Onchorhynchus m kiss) and cutthroat trout (Onchorirynchus 
clarii) reside in the analysis area, but prior to . 999 spectes distribution were not well 
known. The ODFW stream survey of Emigrant Creek (ODFW-BLM 1997) noted trout 
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upstream to the mouth of Porcupine Creek, but apparently no effort was node to 
identify them as to spenes. Bob Bessey, BLM fishery thologist, had confirmed the 
presence of cutthroat trout in Porcupine Creek (pers. comm. 1999). The Medford 
Grazing Management Plan EIS (1983) lists cutthroat trout mm 0.75 miles of Emigrant 
Creek, 0.50 miles of Baldy Creek, 0.30 miles of Green Mountain Creek, and 1.00 mile of 
Porcupine Creek. This information was based on some early surveys that determined 
fish presence in streams without attempting to find upstream hmuts 


Much new informaton reaffirmed. or added to, our understanding of fish resources in 
the Bear Creek Watershed in 1999. Electofishing sampling was done by ODFW in the 
spring of 1999 They made every effort to determine upstream limits of fish and 
included many streams not previously sampled or surveyed Reswdent trout, im. ding 
both cutthroat and rainbow were confirmed in nearly eaght miles of stream in the 


The Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife annual!y releases hatchery-reared rainbow 
trout into Emigrant Reservoir, and has released steelhead and coho in the past. In the 
Fae ap ee me way ye thee ty shar enee peat ye dere age per tae 
above the lake. A fishery has developed around this octivity. It is unknown 
hew tar upstream these non-native fish go but it 1s assumed that they have altered the 


genetic integrity of native fish in a portion of this stream. 


The reticulate sculpin (Cottus perplerus) is the only native non-game fish known to reside 
in the planning area. ODFV. sampling efforts found this speces in Porcupine Creek, but 
it 1s suspected to be as widespread as trout speces 


Amphibians and Reptiles 
There ts little information available »hout amphibians in the Emigrant Creek Watershed. 
Pacific tree frog (Ps edacris regilla) and Pacific giant salamander (Dicamptodon tenebrosus), 
are present, and ro igh-shinned newt (Taricha granulosa) and toothill yellow legged frog 
(Rana beyli) are su pected residents because of the close proximity to populations 
known to exist in tie Jenny Creek and the Klamath-lron Gate watersheds. 
Northwestern pond urtles (Clemmys marmorata) are common residents in Emigrant 
Reservoir, but upper portions of Emigrant Creek and its tributaries are too steep and 
lacking of pool habitat to attract and support this animal. 


Macroinycrtebrates 
No in-depth surveys have been conducted on macroinvertebrates, so the composition of 
this resource is unknown. Fingernail clams (Pisadiwm casertanum) were sampled from a 


seep in upper Porcupine Creek in January 1999. 
Stream Channc!s 


Level 1 Rosgen stream channel typing (Rosgen 1996) has been done for all streams in the 
Upper Bear Creek Watershed Analysis Area. A variety of channel morphological stream 
types exist, ranging from Rosgen type Aa+ to type G. 


A physical stream survey was completed in 1997 by the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife (ODFW) on 8,000 meters (approximately 4.9 miles) of Emigrant Creek above the 
confluence of Tyler Creek. (ODFW-BLM 1997). Data from the survey indicates that the 
gradient of the stream increases from about 3 percent at the mouth of Tyler Creek to 
nearly 6 percent at the mouth of Porcupine Creek. Stream substrate is a mix of bedrock, 
cobble and fines, and stream habitat is dominated by rapids and scour pools. There are 
few pools in Emigrant Creek, tar less than the >35 percent desired ODFW benchmark. 
and most of the pools are less than one meter in depth with some notable exceptions 
The survey stated that there is little coarse woody debris in the stream. Even in the 
best reaches it does not exceed pieces per 100 meters, and most of it is small 


” 








diameter material. Substrate material is 20 to W) percent silt. Many reaches have a high 
percentage of bedrock (up to 40 percent}, with the remainder pnmaniy composed of 
gravel and cobble. The entire survey section is well shaded (75-80 percent). Most of this 
section of Emigrant Creek is confined in a narrow V-shaped valley with moderate to 
steep hillslopes. More detailed data trom the ODFW stream survey ts provided in the 
Upper Bear Creek Area Watershed Analysis (USDL 2000b). 





The other major tributanes in the Upper Emigrant Creek sub-basin have gradients that 
are steep, usually greater than 10 and channels are entrenched with steep 
hillslopes Most of these stream are Rosgen type Aa+. Transported material is 
quickly moved through these reaches and what ts not deposited in upper Emigrant 
Creek or along its limited flood plain ends up in Emigrant Reservoir, Substrste in these 
upper tributanes is mostly bedrock and cobble There ts litthe woody material in most of 
these streams, but shading ts tairly good 


Riparian Habitat 


Stream side vegetation vanes considerably in the Emugra.it Creek Watershed 

on aspect and elevation. California black oak, Garry oak, and Oregon Ash are common 
components of overstory nparian vegetation. Other deqduous trees, most commonly 
white alder, provide a discontinuous diversity. Big-leaf maple, black cottonwood, 
Ponderosa pine, Douglas fir and incense cedar, while not common, are also pr out. 
Riparian growth in drainages flowing trom the east exhibits a pronounced influence 
trom aspect. South facing slopes have dryland plant components while north facng 
slopes a covered with a mixture of coniferous and deaduous vegetation Douglas fir 
and white alder provide good stream shading along Emigrant Creek above the mouth of 
Tyler Creek. This combination gives way to a white fir dominated plant community 
near the highest elevations in the watershed 


Rupanan Reserves have been established along streams in the Upper Bear C reek 
Watershed Analysis Area and are shown for BLM lands on map 13. Standard Riparian 
Reserve widths, as provided in the ROD (C-30), have been adopted (See discussion for 
Jenny Creek Watershed) 


Klamath-Iron Gate Watershed 


Th Klamath-lron Gate Watershed includes two sixth field watersheds that fall within 
the CSEEA planning area; Camp Creek a7 S.wic Creek. The planning area includes 
only that portion of Camp Creek nortan «a the Oregon / California border, however, all of 
Scotch Creek above Iron Gate Rese voi’ or. the Klamath River is included. Scotch Creek 
flows through the Horseshoe Ravch Wiktlife Area in Calitorma 


Aquatic Resources 


fash 
Stream survey reports written by ODFW (ODFW-BLM 1997) and BLM (King and others 
1977) tor Camp and East Fork Camp Creeks include numercus of trout 
the surveyed portions. The BLM account identified as rainbow 


(Onchoriynchus mykiss) and established the upper limit of fish use at a watertall yust 
above mile 5.00. The OD"W survey report (1997) stated that fish observations were 
common and seen throughout the surveyed reaches One trout was positively identified 
as a cutthroat trout (Onchorhynchus clarti)) Whether both species co-exist in the Camp 
Creek system is questionable. George Wright (1954), who wrote numerous antidotal 
stories about when he was a young boy and young man in the Klamath country, 
mentions good populations of “mountain trout” in the Camp Creek system 
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Very little was known of resident fish populations in Scotch and Shde Creeks pror to 
1999, when BLM fishenes biologists undertook presence and absence surveys in an 
effort to fill this data gap. Resident rainbow trout were observed in Scotch Creek from 
the mouth upstream to a rock barner a short distance above the Oregon / California 
border in T.41S,, R.3E_ Section 6, SW 1/4. Rainbow trout were also found to be plentiful 
in Slide Creek from its confluence with Scotch Creek upstream to the Oregon / California 
border 


The BLM survey of Camp Creek (King and others 1977) noted that stream flow “is low 
in late summer (approximately | cfs at the mouth on 8/5/75); however water 
is not prohibitive for salmorad habitat (61 degrees F at the mouth at 10:00 

a.m. on 8/4/75).” Good shade cover helps to maintain this cool water, however, ODFW 
(ODFW-BLM 1997) indicated portions of lower Camp Creek were dry during their 
rae tad p+ par Pop Deep pools, suitable for puverule rearing habitat, are lacking, 

but gravel of suitable size for spawning is available. Three possible fish barners were 
noted by both surveys. Ce is near mile 1.25, one near mile 2.00, and the third one at 
mile 2.75. Trout were observed between the barriers and above the last one to mile 5.5. 


Stream conditions are apparently very good for aquatic insects. 


Hatchery produced rainbow have been released into lron Gate Reservoir. Their 
different genetic makeup may have affected the genetic integrity of native trout below 
barriers in lower Scotch and Camp Creeks. 


The Klamath smallscale sucker (Catostomus rimiculus) migrates into tributaries of the 
Klamath River to spawn. Suckers that reside in Iron Gate Reservoir move into Scotch 
and Camp Creeks in spring months for this purpose. King and others (1977) noted that 
juvenile suckers exceeded 50 per 100 feet in slower waters within a few yards of the 
mouth but there is no record of these fish above the Oregon / California border. 


Marbled sculpia (Cottus amathensis) is a another common stream dwelling fish in the 
Klamath River Basin. Hohler (1981) collected this fish in lower Jenny Creek while doing 
research on the Jenny Creek sucker. It 1s reasonable to assume this fish resides in 
streams in the planning area as well. 


Hohler (1981) also found fathead minnow (Prmephales promelas) below a watertall on the 
lower reach of Jenny Creek while doing his research. It is possible that this introduced 
fish also resides in the lower reaches of Scotch and Camp Creeks. 


Following the completion of iron Gate Dam in 1962, access by anadromous fish to these 
streams was curtailed. Chinook and steelhead historically migrated well upstream of 
lron Gate and Copco Dams, but it is uncertain how far upstream coho moved. Brood 
fish were initially captured at a trap located at Klamathon downstream of lron Gate 
Dam. Steelhead moved into a number of small tributaries in winter months to spawn. 
Wright (1954) indicated that these fish used Camp Creek upstream to the first falls, and 
stated that Gulch, a lower tributary on Camp Creek is (was) “a good little stream 
for steelhead fish in the winter when there is enough water.” King and others (1977) 


suspected that chinook spawned in lower Camp Creek also. 


Amphibians 
Parker (1999) surveyed creeks in the Klamath-lron Gate watershed for vertebrates. No 
stream dwelling amphibians were found although all habitat requirements were present 
for Pacific giant salamanders (Dicamptodon tenebrosus) and tailed frogs (Ascaphus true). 
He found rough-skinned newts (Taricha granulosa) in upper Scotch Creek, which are also 
known from small excavated ponds near Bean Cabin in the headwaters of Camp Creek 
(BLM). It is assumed that Pacific giant salamander( Dicamptodon tenebrosus) is in the 


perennial portions of streams, although the species was not found by Parker (1999) 
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Macrusnvertebrates 
in 1993, Robert Wisseman conducted macrounvertebrate sampling in Dutch Oven Creet 
un the Camp Creek Subwatershed as part of BLM’s overall aquati’ morutoring program 
Wisseman found that Dutch Oven Creek has a high aquatic insect diverwty Many of the 
speces are indicative of cold water and cobble habrtat that » not embedded by fine 
sediments (Wisseman 1993). King (1977) wrote that “aquatic insect life, including 
representatives of the Orders Plecoptera, Tncoptera and Ephemeroptera, were noted m 
abundance” in Camp Creek. 


interestingly, the speces that Wisseman found in Dutch Oven Creek are not typical for 
ruedium-clevation streams in a xeric (dry) area. Dutch Oven Creek in particular 

an invertebrate fauna more typical of mowst. mantime and mud-higher 
elevahon western Cascade streams (Wisseman 1993) Wisseman bebeves that these 
insects are a relict community le ‘t over from the last glaciation. “If so”, Wisserman states, 
“there is a high probability that some of these insects may be candidates for special 
status.” 


Parker (1999) discovered that streams with similar physical characteristics (upper 
Scotch, Dutch Oven and Camp Creeks) had similar aquatic insects with aerial life stages 


Although mollusk surveys have not been completed for the entire analysis area, 
Wisseman's 1993 macroinvertebrate survey in Dutch Oven Creek found snails of the 
Hydrobidae family that may be endemic to these streams (Wisseman 1993) Hydroboid 
snails (Fiumimicola) were recently discovered at sites of cold wate: inputs along both 
Camp and Dutch Oven Creeks (Parker 1999). 


Klamath crayfish (Pactastacus lintusculus kiamathensss) 1s a common inhabitant of 
Jenny Creek and the Klamath River system It is most likely well established in Lron 
Gate Reservoir, but there is no evidence from stream surveys or other recorded 
observations that it resides in Scotch or Camp Creeks. 


Stream Channel 


ate bah pectic itn, ba wen 
haut 193 heal 977). Aaditional surveys were completed by the Oregon 
Department of and Wildlife (ODPW) on Camp Cech. chove Go mnouds of Sah 
Creek, and East Fork (also known as Right Fork) Camp Creek in 1997 (ODFW-BLM 
1997). The mouth of Salt Creek is 1.5 mile south of the Oregon state line. 
No survey data is available for | Creek, therefore, descriptions of its stream 
characteristics are based on aerial photos and field observations by BLM personne! 


The Level | Rosgen stream channel morphology classification syste:n (Rosgen 1996) was 

used to classify streams in the watershed. A variety of channel morphologies exist, 

ae tees This information 1s provided in detail in the 
Gate Watershed Analysis (USDIL 2000a). 


The Scotch Creek drainage, including its primary tributary Slide Creek, covers 
11,503 acres. Stream gradient is low to moderate from Iron Gate 

Reservoir to the Oregon border, but steepens beyond that point The channel flows 

through a narrow valley near the confluence with Slide Creek, then it is confined in a 


narrow V-shapec valley with steep hillslopes to its headwaters 


Camp Creek and its major tributaries, Dutch Oven and Salt Creeks, comprise the largest 
subwatershed with a total of 12,579 acres. Physical stream survey data collected by 
ODFW (ODFW-BLM 1997) and by BLM (King and others 1977) provide a description of 
Camp Creek and East Fork Camp Creek. The ODFW survey found a low to moderate 
gradient that averages 0 to 2.5 percent Camp Creek from the mouth of Salt Creek to the 
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confluence with East Fork Camp Creck at mile 45. The gradient waries trom 0.5 to 1 
percent over most of the survey area The gradient creases to 4 percent near the end of 
the survey The BLM survey noted that upper stream reaches have gradients in exces 
of 7 percent. Much of the Camp Creek channel! s entrenched with low terraces withan a 
V-shaped valley with steep hulbdope Rapads predomunate the stream surtace area 
Paols are shallow, averaging about 0S meters There are no pacts with the desered | - 
meter depth 


The substrate has very little salt and orgarucs Sand and cobtie predominate. with more 
bedrock showing above the Oregon border Three bedrock falls occur within the first 
three miles, and create impasaes to upstream mugration of fish (Kang and others 1977) 
Substrate maternal above East Fork Camp Creek i a mixture of fines and cobble over 
bedrock The volume of woody debns im Creek ts low with an average of only 
five preces per 100 meters of stream channel ODPW sur ey of East Fork Camp 
Creet noted that over S percent of the bank area showed active eromon. some of it 
because of cattle activity In 1977, a high degree of bank eromon was also noted by King 
along Camp Creek above mile 35 This report attributed the disturbances to cattle 
Ott -haghway vetucte (OHV) use on the watersned ts responsible for some upslope 
eromon and subsequent siltation in the subwatershed Other influences on the stream 
trom rural development along lower Camp C reek include water withdrawal sediment 
trom road runoff, removal of mpanan vegetation and streambank trampling by cattle 


Parker (1999) attributed the presence of heavy sediment depowtion in the east fork of 
Camp Creek to human-caused wmpacts (road building, timber harvest, grazing) 


Riparian Habitat 


Ripanan vegetation at lower elevations in Camp and Scotch Creeks 1s confined to 
narrow corndors on either side of the perenrual streams, especially in areas 
characterized by narrow V-shaped valleys and steep hillslopes Tree and shrub growth 
in these corridors is fairly thick and provides good shade The 1997 ODFW stream 
survey noted that Lower Camp Creek is well shaded with an average of about 60 
percent coverage Domunant species are alder, Garry oak, black oak, big-leaf maple. 
Oregon ash, willow and some black cottonwood Ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir and 
western yuruper are present, but scattered Understory vegetation is most commonly 
Oregon grape, snowberry, and ceanothus Skunkbrush (Rhus trilobata) and mock orange 


(Philadelphus lewis) 1s also present 


vegetation in the Camp Creek and Scotch Creek Subw atersheds transforms to 
species as elevation increases Douglas-fir, intermixed with ponderosa and sugar 
pine, becomes common near the Oregon border Mock orange is a more common 
understory species Further up the slope these plant communities give way to expanses 
of roseaceous chaparral At the highest elevation, headwater are 
encompassed in fairly continuous coniferous forest dominated by fir 


Reserves have been established along streams in the Klamath [ron Gate 
Watershed and are shown for BLM lands on map 13 Standard Riparian Reserve widths. 
as provided in the ROD (C-30), have been adopted (See discussion for jenny Creek 
Watershed) 


Cottonwood Creek Watershed 


The CSEEA planning area covers a small portion of the Cottonwood Creek Watershed, 
short segments of the East Fork Cottonwood Creek, Hutton Creek, Chocolate 

Falls Creek, and Bear Gulch. BLM has not completed a watershed analysis for this 

watershed, nor is it aware that any agency has conducted a physical stream survey of 
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the Oregon pornon Speafk knowledge of detnibvnon and compowban of aquatic 
resources north of the state line is Lactong 


Aquatic Resources 


Denms Mana Fishenes Brologmt tor Caletorma Department of Fish and Game (per 
comm 1999) provided same informaton According to local ranchers stecthead spawn 
an the lower two mules of Hutton Creet and once spawned up to five miles above the 
mouth but still scuth of the Oregon /C alitorma border Neither Maria or David Haight 
fisheries thologist for ODFW (1997), have knowledge of rewsdent trout in Hutton Creek 


In April 1999, ODFW conducted presence / absence surveys for fish in the East Fork 
Cottonwood Creek north of the Oregon / California border (Volpe 1999). They found 
adult steelhead and rainbow trout in the ain stem from the border 

approximately three miles to the railroad track crossing in T 405_R 2E. Section 31 above 
Bear Gulch Upstrearm fish use in the East Fork appeared to end at this location due to 
an impassable concrete box culvert under the railroad track crossing Only adult fish 
were observed for wore distance below the culvert. “he East Fork was involved in a 
chemical spill trom a train wreck in 1998 which resulted in a fish kill This possibly 
explains why no young fish were seen in the upper portion of the East Fork Juvenile 
salmormds, possibly steelhead. were found in two un-named tributanes to the East Fork 
also in section 31 Fish use in one of the two tributanes was noted upstream to the 
railroad track crossing as well. Lacking permission to access the private land, Volpe 
ended their survey there. but he did record a road culvert a short distance upstream that 
appeared to be a barrier Fish use in the second tributary extends upstream above the 
confluence with the East For’ only 400 feet where a debris jam appears to block 


upstream fish passage 


Very little is known of other aquatic resources in the Oregon portion of this watershed 
Volpe recorded one urudentified frog in one of the two tributanes during the presence / 
absence survey 


Stream Channels and Riparian Habitat 


Volpe (1999) made rotations concerning stream channel condition while doing the fish 
/ absence survey in the East Fork Cottonwood Creek. He wrote that stream 

itat upstream of the un-named tributaries was poor with a deeply entrenched 
channel. The »/strate material was about 90 percent silt, and he expected there to be 
very limited spawning in this reach He also recorded that riparian vegetation in this 
section was sparse with very little woody debris. Cover along the stream was limited 
with tew and very little shade. Volpe did indicate, however, that the East Fork just 
north of the state border provides spawning habitat for both rainbow trout and 
steelhead 


Habitat in the un-named tributaries, according to Volpe, is moderate. The larger of the 
two streams flows through a pasture in a deeply entrenched channel with large amov ts 
of silt. He also noted little channel complexity, little woody debris. and few good pools. 
This stream has some riparian cover that consists mostly of willows. The second 
tributary has some good habitat initially, but further upstream it flows through a pasture 
and is deeply entrenched 


It has not been possible to establish Riparian Reserve widths, because of 

information on fish distribution in the East Fork Cottonwood Creek and | Latton Creek 
and the extent of perennial stream flows in the watershed on BLM lands. Therefore, 
there is no entry for these streams on map 13. 












































The vegetation patterns and plant communities in the CSEEA are the result of the 
aspect soils, geology, climate. fire, other orgarusms (pathogens, herbivores, vectors), 
at the nexus of the Cascade, Klamath and Eastern Cascade Slope 


geographical positon 
Ecoregions interact to develop the complex and nch pattern of CSEEA vegetation 


Plant communities in the CSEEA area can be broadly classified into 

shrublands, woodlands, mixed conifer, white fir, serm-wetlands and wetlands 
these communities do not reflect the full biological nchness of the CSEEA 

descriptions in the following sections on rare and threatened plant and wildlite 

species, habitat. and communities and land use allocations better describe the area's 

biological richness. Map 3 serves as a framework for describing the ecology and 

distribution of plant communities across the CSEEA landscape 


The mixed conifer plant community occupies the greatest area within the CSEEA 
landscape (26,045 acres) White fir predominates on more fire protected areas at high, 
above 4,500 feet, elevation (3,135 acres), Grasslands, shrublands and woodlands (22,772 
acres) dominate on southerly facing slopes leading downwards from Pilot Rock, Soda 
Mountain, and Keene Creek Ridge towards the California border and the Klamath River 
(see table 2-7) 


Table 2-7 shows area occupied by major plant communities on public lands within the 
boundaries of the analysis area 


Plant Communities 


Few classification systems cover all communities / associations falling within the general 
categories of grasslands, shrublands, woodlands and coniter communities in the 
CSEEA. Plant communities / associations are arranged to correspond with the coarse 
plant community groupings of map 3 A brief description of the coarse 
communities found in the CSEEA follow, for a complete description of the plant 
communities refer to Appendix C. ther sources of information inciude a plant list 

from sensitive plant surveys and plant community surveys for the Oregon 
Gulch RNA and Scotch Creek RNA (App: di. O). Finer detailed maps of plant 
communities are compiled for the ACECs and RNAs 





Grasslands 


Slope. aspect. elev aban edaphac condihom muneralogy fire history and weed um asscn 
all play a role wn creating the range of grasslands present withen the anabyws area The 
grasslands are dorunated by Blucbunch » heatgras (Agropyron | Parudorogneris| spn ate) 
Idaho tescue (Festucs idahorne | Lemmon needhegrass (Sta | A trnatheram | lemmons | 
Caltorma ostgras (Denthoms caldormcs) pane bluegrass (Pos secunds |P swabeeiia|\ and 
vanous torts 


It» likely that many grasslands have converted to annual grasees and starthistle 
consequent to hire suppresmon poor livestackh management and weed inv ason 
Particularly susceptible are sites with sculs dorminated by montmonilonitx cays The 
morsture induced shins «well achon of the Clays constitutes an endogenous disturbance 
tavonng weed invamon 


tere foothill Grassland 
Bluebunch wheatgrass dorminate the site with vanable amounts of Idaho fescue and 
Lemmon needlegrass Sites occur on shallow sotls on southtacng slopes that exceed 40 
percent Elevations range from | S00 to 4000 feet 


Step Mowntain Urassland 
Idaho tescue (Festuca idahornse) dominates the site with vanable amounts of bhuebunch 
wheatgrass (Agropyron |Pseudorognena| spicata) and Lemmon (Stypa 
| Achnatherum| lemmonn) Sites are located on steep (over 40%) south-taang siopes with 
shallow, rocky soils Elevation vanes from 3,000 to 5.500 feet 





High MM = Geomatend 
Vanable amounts of Idaho tescue (Festuca idahornse) and Lemmon needlegrass (Stipe 
[Achmatherwm | icmmonn) dominate the sites. with minor amounts of bluebunch 
wheatgrass (Agropyron |Pseudorogneria| spicata) High snow fall areas High elevation 
(above 5,000 feet) with shallow rocky sails simular to Steep Mountain and Steep Foothill 
Grassland sites: 


Dry Meadow 
Flatter sites on moderately deep soils with a high shrink swell capacity Ground 
vegetation consists of Calitormia oatgrass (Danthonia californica), pune bluegrass (Poa 
secwnda [P scabrella|), and various forbs Meadow sites with scant canopy cover 
Elevation varies from 1,600 to 6,000 feet 


Within the Jenny Creek LSR portus f the CSEEA analysis area, brush fields are 
occasionally interspersed in the . .1 woodlands At lower elevations, patches 
dominated by whiteleat manzanita (Arctostaphylos ois ida) wedgeleat ceanothus 
(Ceanothus cuneatus), and potson oak (Rhus drversiloba) are common At higher 
elevations, deerbrush (C mtergerrimus), mountain whitethorn ceanothus (C cordulatus), 
skunkbrush sumac (Rhus trilobata), and brown dogwood dominate the brush fields 

(Prunus crgemana), bittercherry (P ¢marginata) Klamath plum (/ 
subcordata\ birchleaf mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus montanus), pale serviceberry 
(Amelanchier pallida), and yellow rabbitbrush (Chrysothamnus orscdiflorus) ala. make up a 
significant portion of the brushfield flora. This complex collection of shrubs is 
commonly known as Southern Oregon Chaparral 


Shrub communities occupy a greater portion of the landscape w ‘thin the Agate Flat area 
These shrublands frequently have a hardwood component in the torm of Garry oak, 
birchleaf mountain mahogany, and the various plum species Communities dominated 


by members of the rose family (plums and chokecherry (Prunus spp ), birchleal 
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mountain mahogamy (Cra arpus monienes) and eernvceterry ( Ameien. tur ainsi) are 
commonly referred to as ronacrous Chaparral The herbaceous component of the shrub 
commnuruhes are treqguent!) domunated ty annual grasses partyoularty un the Case of 
wedgrieat ceancthus and «tutelest manzanita domunation Sta thestle untestatom 
accur throughout the shrubland areax doubtiew!) through wind depernal ot plumed 
seeds as well as agents such a off-road vebuctes livestact. deer ef. and hubing boots 


Oab woodlands in the proposed CSET A are predomunatety at lower eke atoms and on 
south faang and west taang slopes Oak woodlands frequently represent the major 
tree dormunated associations of the Agate Flat porhon of |. proposed CSEEA (in the 
Lower Jenny Creek subwatervhed) and on south tacng diopes of Keene (reet Rudge and 
Rosebud Mountain Soaks and fire have been tre most dormenating coarwe influence The 
result 1s a mosax of brush fields scattered trees grasslands and pockets of comiters 


The trees are predominantly Garry oak (Quercus gerryenas) with some ( alitorma black 
oak (Q helloggn) Pact madrome (Arbutus menziesn) and large wattered ponderosa 
panes (Pinus ponderosa ch living and dead snags that tower above the surrounding 
vegetation The understory shrubs include deerbrush (Crenothus ictergerrimus) porn 
oak (Rhus drverssabe), Oregon grape (Berbers aquifolium) whiteleat manzanita 
(Arctostaphylos riscida) and some bitterbrush (Purch tridentate) The ground layer 
consists of vanous forbs and grasses that inctude spreading Gogbane (Apocynum 
androsarmitelium), hairy honeysuckle (Lomwere hismdula) Puget balsamroot (Balsemorhizs 
dcltendea), Calitorma tescue (Festuca californica), whuteleat hapene (aprnus albrfrons) and 
several paintbrushes (Castilicys ep) Yellow starthistle (Cemteuree solstitialis) and vanous 
anrual grasses, Medusa head rye (Tacmatherum | Elymus! caput medvsar) and bulbous 
bluegrass (Pow bulbosa) are well established naturalized weeds 


Oak woodlands vary trom open savannas with a grass dominated understory to forest 
stands with intermingled Douglas fir (Pseudotsuge menziess:) and ponderosa pene (Prnws 
ponderosa) On higher slopes, Garry oak may form solid stands of short (<6 m) trees with 
Closed canopies wv ormixed with native plums aad mountain mahogany Garry oaks at 
higher elevations a, roach the dimirushed size and stature of Brewer oak (Quercus 
gerryena vat brewer) On the flats, oak forest structure may consist of widely separated. 
large. old savanna-torm oaks (>250 years) surrounded by numerous (<125 
years) crowded. forest-form oaks Savanna-torm oaks are recognized by stout 
trunks, broad branches, and rounded crows Forest-torm oaks have slender 
trunks ascending and are much closer togecher Presumably the 
savanna-form oaks formed under a regime of frequent fires. The crowded 
forest-torm oaks developed with the cessation of fire in the last 100 years that allowed 


seedlings to grow to maturity 
Conifer Communities 





Mised Conifer Lome/White fir Serics 
At higher elevations, the Siskiyou and Rogue Valley tades into the Mixed ( oniter Zone 
The demarcation between zones may be distinct or obscure Douglas fit, ponderosa 
pine, and other conifers become evident often with an increase in golden chinquapin 
(Chrysolepys chrysephylia) Oregon grape (Berberis aquifolium), baldhip rose (Rosa 
gynmocarpa), and additional ceanothus species Ther. is no clear transition at higher 
elevations between the Mixed Conifer Zone and the White Fir Zome The Mixed Conifer 
Zone is found in the Upper Tyler Creek, Baldy, Middle Jenny, Keene Creek, Skookum 
Creek, Dutch Oven Creek, Hutton Creek and Lower jenny subwatersheds between 2.0 
and 4.200 feet elevation Th Mixed Conifer Zone landscape pattern is coarse grained 
because of interspersed shrub.ands meadows clearcuts. and forestland 
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The Mixed Coruter Zone supports 2 vanety of comuters unctuding Douglas fir 
(Pacudoteuge menzicen | whate fr (Ale concelor| ponderosa pane (Prews pondrrons| wager 
pane (P lambertiens) moenee cedar (Calaceérus decerrens | Pactt yew (Tarus berretedss) 
and western puraper (Jengeres a cdeetais) Douglas fer the most common comer 
with sugar pene ponderosa pune and wnoenee cedar aiso present in the overtory ot 
mature stands in mature stands whute fer (and Douglas fer wath enough Canopy gap) 
dorunates other understory comuten whch indicates that tm the Chmar qpeoes 
Betore 1910 more trequent hires prevented the more flamumabie shade tolerant » hute for 
trom becomung a domunant chmas speces at lower elev atoms Asa result of frre 
cremation a shuft tow ard denae stands of whute fir and Douglas fir at (Se ex penee ot 


sugar pone ponderosa pene and mmoense cedar has occurred 


Much of the Mixed Conifer Zone and all of the white fir zone in the proposed CSEEA 
would be classefied with Atzet and others (1996) as the whute fir sernes which made 
of several whute fir (ABCO) assanathons itsdramnddian acauatnite clad 
rate of constancy (the percent of plots with a given epee: present) among understory 
trees in some plant communities might have 100 percent comstancy in the 
overstory but would be conmdered a fir aeanmation because 100 percent constancy 
of whute firs in the understory 









Atzet and others (1996) NHITE PIR-INCENSE CEDAR / WESTERN STARFLOWEK 
(ABCO 44) This assoc ation is particularly well represented in the proposed CSEEA 
Douglas fir, white fy incense-cedat and sugar pune are the main overstory trees White 
fir ws the main constituent among the understory trees and has increased to the 
detriment of the less shade tolerant sugar pone Douglas fir and mmoense cedar with lack 
of fire as an important ecosystem factor Sugar pene and moense cedar quickly fill in 
canopy gaps caused by blow down white fir and Douglas fir that have succumbw i to 
Phetlomus werrn and other root rot infechons Root ret play a major role in forest 
succesmon and structure Most of the root rot ts present in the northern part of the 
proposed CSEEA in the vicinity of and Howard Pra:ne Lakes Sugar pene in 
many awonations often appears as the long term dominant continurg to grow as 
generations of white fir and Douglas-fir pensh from fire or root rot Sugar pine usually 
occurs a isolated individuals and never in sold stands White fir stocting levels have 
increased compared to other conifers in the area because of fire suppression and lack of 
Native Amencan fire land management prachce Under even the lightest fire regimes. 
young wh.*e firs are fire sensitive because of low branches that sweep to the ground 
creating fuel sdders to the crowns and relatively thon resinous bark 


South of Keene Creek Ridge mixed conifer forests tend to occur as more isolated stands 
as opposed to the more contiguous stands located to the north Stands south of Keene 
C reek Radge are often surrounded by non forest grassland and shrubland plant 
communities while stands to the north are fragmented by histonc logging practices 
These conifer stands are distinctive as biologically diverse islands and represent unique 
taolated communities that are the last forest stands in the Klamath physiographic region 
Linkage with the Sierra Nevadas occurs further to the east through the eastern 

C am ades 


Several variants of mixed conifer stands found as islands are of note south of Keene 
Creek Ridge and Pilot Rock. Below Pilot Rock are stands of Douglay-fir with a large 
white fir and incense cedar component Further south and lower in elevation are stands 
with more of 4 pire component Near the California border are stands with both a large 
dominant ponderosa pine component and a healthy pine understory Throughout this 
area are open pine (mixed conifer stands) that grade into woodland 

communities Many of the mixed conifer stands have extended (ecotonal or 
transition zones) into non-torest communities in the absence of fire mined 
conifer variant occurs in Oregon Gulch (see Oregon Gulch RNA) All of the mixed 
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Comutet vanants dewcnited are drtinctive as diver mlands end represent 
uregue moleted plant Comumuruten thet need study 
Riparian Vegetation 


As defined here npanan vegetation grows where adequate » ater trom nearty streams 
and wmall ponds or a hugh » ater table Can wepport a character terrestnal broadest 
deoduca plant commursty slung ther marge These speoes cope with the long dry 
surmme>ns of the anabyess area by growong where there om adequate ater to meet they 
traneper atonal needs throughout the dry pencnt 


Typacal trees inctude Oregon whute alder (Almas rhombyfete) black cottorw cand (/opelas 


Commonly encountered shrubs are mack orange (Philadciphus lewis: | willow speoes 
(Sela spp | Douglas eperaca (Sprrare ranebhart (Physncarpws  apitetus | 
Indian plum (Oemicne crrasitormn) and hawthorn (( reterges dowglass | 


The NRCS (USDA 1993) database identifies a loamy flood plain with assocated plants 
that inctude willow hemaleya common snowberry shumbbush sumac Paci 
serviceterry Pact porson oak plum black cottonwood Oregon ash Garry 
oak, Kentucky bhungs ass and wild grape 


Special Plant Communities 


ee oe ee 

larget regronal landscape (Western Jureper (erry oab groupengs 
rare within the analyser area Mountain Mahogany stands old growth 
stands) plant communities susceptible to undesired change (brscuit « ablands) of plant 
communes of great ecological sagrefic ance within the analyse area (aquatn 
and wet and serm wet meadows) Refer to map 15 for locaton of these epecal 
communities across the CSTEA 
























Bu ul nabiand 

The wet lands associated with patterned ground and vernal pools support a diverse and 

wmportant fra As vernal pools dry seasonally they undergo a senes oF 

a. ee These vernal poots are 

haractenzed by epece. quillwort (Isertes hewelln |) least mouse-tail ‘Myoswrns 
mrmemus) mountann navarretia (Nererrrtia mtrrtcrta) (Denemiemgia corgans) 
and vanous species of popcorn flowers (Plagiahethrys app ) most sgrafk ant epecies 
ts Bethinger meadowtoam (| smnanthes flacona var hellingrrane\ a hederal Species of 
Concera and ONHP Level | species ts discussed further unter Plant Species with 
Special Status section 


The charactertstx: biscuit scabland or mound and ewale topography «relatively rare on 
the landscape In the analysts area these topographies are generally associated w ith 
grasslands with a predilection for annual grass wy aston 


Western Junuper Garry oak 

Kagan and Caicoo (1996) describe a western puriper Gerry oak woodlond on south 
Pk tag mee ae gr pre erate eee at dey 

border often on deep clay, stormy soils A similar type is found in th Over: 
Gulch RNA Western juniper and Garry oak co dominant with po. de ona pine al ng 
the margins or as isolated individuals within the stand Wedgele ‘ -eanothus .. the 
dominant shrub although Klamath plum (Pranu: exhordete) Brewer oak (Quen us 
gerryens vat brecoer!) and serviceberry (Amelen hurr ainifela) are important under the 
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Cancade Susttrges Loategwal | mphase Arce Dratt Managemen Pion £15 
aak canopy idaho tescur (Festucs dahormes | bluestem whratgran  Agropyron 
[Paruderoguerie) qucete! ( altormus catgran (Denthoms alderws. 4) pane bhurgran (Poe 
sucwnds) and neediegrasers (Stee | Actnetherem| wp ) are Gomenent natrve graeme 
However the habetet » usually domunated by intraduced alien annual graves 
Medusahead (Tarmetheriwm caput medusa) dogtasl (( ynomerus etenatus) amd 
venous speae fort inctude waoty sunflower (f repéryllem lenetem) Western 
hawbabeard (Crepe acndentain |) narrowteat dewrt parsiey (Lomatiuem tritcrastem) 
Oregon bby (Calachortes tabw) Blephanpappus | Kicpherpappes « aber) ard 
waoty head (Trefeieem erocephal --") At lower elevator yellow starthietie 
(Comtaurre soisteiales) can be a agrohcant od 












Rosacea haperra lye 
Brock and ( allagan (199¥a) have discovered that the eastern Sesbryou rosaceous 
tor whach the Scotch Creek RNA was established commets of three relatrvety 
dst plant commuruties 


Garry Oat Mamaeth Plum Wedgcica! cancthus 
@Carry ont Mountamn Mahogeny Miemath Plum haperral Compica (Lome Pine Rudge) 
Garry vel! Mountamn Mahogany Snowberry Chaparral Comgies | Siude Rudge) 


descriptions the above listed plant communities are found on the Scotch ( reet 





Rak Outcraps 
Rock outcrops are sparsely vegetated with the most frequent epeces heing western 
puruper (Junmperus accidentals) Klamath Pham (Prinns sub ordeta) heat grass (Brome 
tectorum) Preudororgnena spate pale madwort ( Alysswm alyssimdes) hotrock penstemon 
(Penstenson deustus) and ( alitorma lomatrum (Lometiwm calrtormc um) At higher 
e+ ations obtuse stonecrop (Sedum abtusetwm) «common A large population of 
Oregon cliff tern (Woods orrgena) also occurs at the higher elevations A large 
sprawhing member of the Hydrophyllacear branched ph acetia (Phaceiia remosimerma vat 
e rmopinia) interesting eastern Oregon epeces, was found in protected (shady) areas of 
rach owtcrops The distinctive Scotch Creek RNA rock outcrop plant community i 
trequently aseanated with grassland complexes and outcrops in tree and shrub 
domunaed communities Mains pnct!y pear (Opuntia pelycantha) ts associated with the 
Cathedral Cliffs area 


Franb lin and Dyrness (1988) describe two ner meadow communities that coud be 
associated with rock ow’ cops forest openings wo) exposed bedrock dominated by 

and rack bound commurdties domi sted by obtuse stom cop (Se tem 
oregonense), Caespitose Polygonacese and eeromory Mic ferns 


seru Vet Meadows 
Sites are located on flats under semi-wet conditic . Mode ate’) deep clay toam souls 
are poorly drained. (he site is dominated by California catg: we (Dent + califermice) 
and meadow sedge (Cave: pratiola) Swamp buttercup (Rerun. dus ort! tye hws) es 
usually the dominant torb on vanous elev ations 


Maadows in the White Fir Zone frequently have is'ands ¢ white frm them The white 
fir in these islands form compact. densely stocked writs where ¢. owns extend (> the tree 
hase on the outer meadow edge. The interiors of there tree goups ' protes ad from 
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wind exposure and moisture extremes. A moist, shady microclimate is maintained that 
is beneficial to tree and stand vigor and thai is preferred habitat for many wildlife 
species. 


Some openings in the white fir forest are maintained by late melting snow fields. These 
openings are important as the mais: habitat for Klamath lambs-tongue (Erythronium 
klamathense), an endemic species known mostly from the Southern Cascade and Klamath 
River Ridges Ecoregions. Yellow-bells (Frtilliaria pudica), also abundant in these 
openings, is an example of an easi of the Cascade species that points to the importance 
of the analysis area from the standpoint of connectivity. Yellow-bells reaches its western 
most distribution in the Rogue River Valley. 


The NRCS (USDA 1993) data identify poorly drained bottoms (rush, sedge, mannagrass, 
cattail, willow, timothy), wet loamy terraces (Douglas spirea, common snowberry, 
Ponderosa pine, Idaho fescue, Western fescue, Pacific serviceberry), semi-wet meadows 
(California danthonia, sedge, clover, timothy, redtop, Canada bluegrass, Kentucky 
bluegrass, slender wheatgrass), and wet meadows (tufted hairgrass, meadow barley, 
sedge) as plant communities associated with wet edaphic conditions. 





Aquatic Vegetation 
Aquatic vegetation consists of those species that grow in or near still or flowing water 
and may be free-floating or attached and /or emergent. Free-floating species include 
various duckweeds and their relatives (Lemna, Spirodela, and Wolffia). These tiny plants 
float on the surface of ponds and in still water of flowing streams. Common attached 
floating vegetation consists of water-ctar wort (Callitriche sp.), waterweed (Elodea), 
various species of pondweed (Potamogeton), water smartweed (Polygonurn amphibium), 
and Indian pond-lily (Nuphar polysepalum). Emergent species include: cattail (Typha 
latifolia\, bulrush (Scirpus sp.\, spike-rush (Eleocharis sp.), and bur-reed (Sparganium sp.), 
and water plaintain (Alisma sp.). These species occur at different places in the proposed 
CSEEA (in streams, stockponds, and the Parsnip Lakes) depending on current water 
depth and substrate. 


There are numerous open, wet areas in the analysis area that support a variety ot 
characteristic foros depending on soils, hydrology, and seasonality and duration of soil 
moisture in addition to the semi-wet meadows described Thompson and Drewien 
(1983). Some open areas with a continuous water supply for much of the 

season support extensive open areas dominated by California false-hellebore (Veratrum 
californicum), with nettle-leaf giant hyssop (Agastache urticifolia), parsley-leaf 
licorice-root, alpine timothy (Phieum alpinum), Columbia brome (Bromus vulgaris), showy 
onion-grass (Melice spectablis), lupines, paintbrushes, and owl-clover. 


Plant Communities defined by Moist Edaphic Conditions 


Springs, seeps, semi-wetlards, wetlands and high elevation meadows occupy the 
smallest area of the landscape relative to other plant communities. Their relative rarity 
on the landscape define a lim‘ted habitat for vascular and non-vascular plants, insects, 
amphibians, birds and mammals. Unfortunately, the specialized nature of these areas 
also attract unwanted attention from livestock and off road vehicles. 


As a source of water, springs, seeps and other moist areas attract livestock during the 
drier, hotter parts of the summer. Consequent heavy grazing, deposition of urine and 
fecal matter, and trampling are detrimental to many permanent residents of these sites. 
While native ungulates can have the same effect on water sources, their lower numbers 
make annual landscape-wide impact unlikely. 
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Wet areas frequently identify more open habitats within conifer plant communities, 
particularly within the higher elevation white fir habitat. These open areas invite oad 
construction and illicit OHV use. OHVs could disseminate weed seeds and alter the 
hydrology of wet areas, though their impact is generally less severe than that of 
livestock. Road construction may alter the hydrology of wet areas, while also providing 


Table 2-8. Desired Conditions of Wet Areas 














msects) may be disrupted by sudden 
disappearance of host plant through 
grazing, isolated nature of wet areas may 
prevent re-colonization 


Woody plant abundance Livestock concentration break woody Reduce intensity of livestock 
stems, recucing an important structural impact, use controlled grazing 
component of wet areas techmaues, allow rest years 

Herbaceous composition Grazing favors plants with apical Reduce intensity of livestock 
meristems close to the soil surface (grass | impsrt, use controlled grazing 
and grass-like species), and plants techmques, allow rest years 
reproducing vegetatively. 

Disruption of life cycle Butterfly reproduction (and other Remove all livestock use, provide 


off-site water source 





Water dwelling invertebrates 
and vertebrates 


Soft-bodied and other water dwelling 


organisms are particularly sensitive to 
livestock trampling, isolated nature of 


wet areas may prevent re-coloni7ation 


Remove all livestock use from wet 
area, provide off-site water source 





Introdu-tion of weeds 


Plant communities within wet areas are 
resistant to weed invasion, however, 
there is a possibility of livestock and 
OHVs serving as a vector of dispersal 
introducing aquatic weedy species 


Monitor for weed invasion 





Altered hydrology 


Roads may permanently alter the 
hydrology of wet areas. OHVs and 


livestock alter the surface hydrology of 
wet sotls. Disturbance may alter the 
physical properties of the soil, affecting 
soil chemistry and habitat for sor! 
dwelling organisms 


Remove all livestock use from wet 
area, ban ORV use within meadows 





Surface and soil pore water 
quality 








Fecal matter and urine dcposition alter 
the chemical composition of surface and 
pore water Removal of vegetation may 
reduce the amount of oxygen pumped 
into the soil profile by vascular plants. 
thus altering the soil redox potential 
Above factors are detrimental! to most 
wet soil dwelling organisms. The 
combination of nutnent deposition and 
reduced oxygen pumping may create 
anoxic conditions Gevastating to most 
desired water dwelling orgenisms 





Remove all livestock use from wet 
area, ban ORV use within meadows 
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Table 2-9. Treads teward Desired Condition for Springs, Seeps, Semi-wetlands, 
Wetiands and High Elevation Meadows 


Structural, compositional, and Al_A | ALB | Alt. C | A.D | ALE 
yhysical characteristics of wet areas 





















































woody plant abundance U D i It U 
herbaceous Composition U D I I+ U 
disruption of life cycle U D I I+ L 
water dwelling invericbrates and vericbrates U D I I+ U 
introduction of weeds U D l I+ D 
altered hydrology U D I I+ D 
surfa:c and scl pore water quality U D I I+ D 
note ttt assumed that fencing of ali wet arcas ts unfeasible a proporbon of wet areas would remam wmpacted by al! alternatives except for 
aliernats.: D (unchanged DD Decrease 1 Increase 


access for livestock. Removal of existing roads may constitute an undesired disturbance 
to plant communities that have stabilized since initial road construction. 


Ecological Interactions 


Fire history and the local effects of fire suppression are not well known. However, the 
role of fire ix plant iife-histories is well known. Grasslands, shrublands and woodlands 
are fire-dependent, and change if fire is excluded. Changes include altered distribution 
of species over the landscape, increased woody canopy cover with a resultant decrease 
in understory abundance and species diversity, increased duff accumulation, and 
reduced seed germination and production. These changes may be desirable or 
undesirable depending on management or ecological objectives. 


Many of the changes caused by fire exclusion often facilitate future weed invasion. 
Increased canopy cover and deeper duff accumulation create more intense fires which 
could incinerate seeds and vegetative propaguies. Increased physical dominance by an 
overstory (shrub, hardwood, or conifer) may suppress understory seed production. Any 
condition which reduces the abundance of native herbaceous plants or seedbanks would 
facilitate invasion by non-native weeds following a fire event, roadside disturbance, and 
areas of livestock congregate. . 


At lower elevations, particularly within the Agate Flat area, much of the grassland, 
shrubland and open woodland have an understory dominated by annual weeds. The 
literature indicates that annual grass dominated plant communities are extremely 
difficult to convert back to native vegetation. Annual grasses monopolize soil water and 
nutrients, and alter soil surface conditions, that result in low native grass seedling 
establishment. Excessive duff accumulation by introduced annual! grasses often makes a 
poor seed bed for native bunch grasses. Open com nunities at higher elevation retain 
more of their native herbaceous species, although they may still be susceptible to weed 


invasion. 


The open grasslands, shrublands and woodlands of the Scotch Creek RNA and other 
CSEEA areas are a testament to the invasive abilities of yellow starthistle (map 14), even 
in the absence of recent grazing. The source of this invasion by weedy species is from 
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adjacent infestations on uncontrolled grazing areas along the Calitornia border High 
elevation meadows surrounded by high canopy conifer communities appear 
particularly severely impacted by past livestock use. Many high elevation meadows 
retain a native herbaceous component. 


The shrink-swell characteristics of the clay soils that are so prevalent in the CSEEA are 
weed friendly. The eradication of weeds and the establishme at of native plants is 
difficult because of the churning action of the soil, | impenetrable nature of (he dry 
soil, and the lack of soil pore space. 


Few shrublands have experienced fire in the past few decades. Most existing 
shrublands dominated by wedgeleaf ceanothus or manzanita could be described as 
decadent, since these species are not long-lived reproduce from refractory seedbanks 
mountain-mahogany, bittercherry, Klamath plum, and chokecherry all resprout from 


root crowns after fire. 


Oak woodlands intergrade with shrublands as well as grasslands. Where hardwoods 
exist within a matrix of shallow soils, the ecology of the understory approximates that of 
grasslands. Where mixed shrubs and oaks combinations s of occur, the plant 
community ecology mirrors that of shrublands. While the oaks and other hardwoods 
resprout following fire, intense fires following years of litter and fuel accumulation may 
result in the local extirpation of woody species. Since the native herbaceous component 
is frequently concentrated below oak canopies, the loss of isolated hardwoods could 
result in a decline of the native herbaceous component. 


Several of the special plant communities described in this document are also considered 
fire-dependent. The rosaceous chaparral is dominated by members of the rose family. 
All ere known to resprout following fire or surface disturbance. Studies of annual 
growth rings derived from the Scotch Creek RNA rosaceous chaparral suggest that 
members of the rose family are able to maintain themselves through resprouting in the 
absence of fire. However, longer term dominance by Garry oak, a longer lived and 
physically dominant member of the plant community, is likely after hundreds of years 
of the absence of fire. 


The mix of Garry oak and western juniper is intriguing, since Garry oak is resistant to 
fire, while juniper is extremely susceptible to fire. Two hypotheses might explain the 
coexistence of these species. The plant community may have arisen as a result of fire 
suppression. Juniper could thus be considered to be an invasive component of formerly 
oak dominated plant communities. Alternatively, the trees coexist on a matrix of 
fire-safe and fire-prone sites. In this case, juniper would be relegated to rocky or 
shallow soils unable to support an understory of fuels facilitating the spread of fire. It is 
likely that both of these scenarios apply. The long history of local use of fire would have 
extirpated juniper from the landscape if fire-safe areas did not exist. Young juniper can 
also be observed as an understory component along the edges of black oak and Garry 
oak gallery forests along Scotch Creek. The latter situation could only occur with fire 
sUPpresson. 


Semi-wet meadows and wet meadows have been severely impacted by past livestock 
use. While the composition and structure of these communities have been severely 
impacted, the moist edaphic conditions usually prevent the invasion of non-native 
weeds, with the exception of introduced non-native forage grasses. Prescribed grazing 
management practices would allow these plant communities to recuperate and provide 
the important ecological functions and rare plant / wildlife habitats of the past. 
Semi-wetlands and wetlands have also been impacted by roads and by off-road vehicles 
use. In some cases, the restoration of hydrological functioning may be necessary for full 
plant community restoration. 
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Riparian areas show similar impacts including excessive historical livestock use, roads, 


and conversion to pastures in the Box-O Ranch area. Changes in hydrological 
functioning may prevent the attainment of historical conditions, particularly ir areas 
where water has been diverted, or streams have become channelized or incised. The 
development of a healthy woody riparian component is of primary importance to 
improve water quality, particularly along Jenny Creek. Time series photographs 
indicate considerable improvement in riparian areas over the past 20 years (see livestock 
grazing section). 


Rocky outcrops and rocky meadows usually retain their native f.oca. The lack of 
herbaceous component makes these naturally fire-tree communities. Lack of herbaceous 
forage make these communities unattractive to cattle, although they may have been 
heavily impacted by historical sheep browsing. However, the open nature of these sites 
invites the use of off-highway vehicles, this is particularly evident in the Pilot Rock area. 


Special Status Plant Species 


Because of the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area’s location at the confluence 
of the Klamath, Cascades, Eastern Cascade Slopes and Foothills Ecoregions, unique 
geology. climate, and topography contributes to the presence of many rare and endemic 
plants. There are 22 species of Special Status Plant Species (table 2-10) known to exist 
within the proposed boundaries of the CSEEA. One federally endangered plant is 
located within the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area. This plant, Gentner’s 
fritillary (Fritillaria gentneri), has been listed by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service as 
endangered [Federal Register Rules and Regulation. December 10, 1999 (Vol.64, Number 
237) Page 69195-69203]. Consultation with the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service on actions 
that may affect this species or its critical habitat is required. 


BLM Sensitive species are those designated by the State Director to manage to prevent 
listing. Five Sensitive plant species have been found in the proposed CSEEA and would 
be managed under BLM policy (BLM Manual section 6840.06C) where the species and 
their habitats will be protected, managed, and conserved such that BLM actions will not 
contribute to the need to list the species as threatened or endangered. BLM Assessment 
species are those that are threatened with extirpation from the State of Oregon. 


Tracking Species are plants which need more information before rarity status can be 

ne ee 

of conservation concern but are not currently threatenod or 

ier et I a er a Re ee one a ad oa 
are declining in numbers or habitat but are still too common to be proposed as 
threatened or endangered. While special protection or mitigation is discretionary for 
Sains abs Gua taalibe bio steenetiaded Ghat ana be exliaated ond pepeiidions 
monitored for rarity status deterinination. 


Gentner’s fritillary (Fritillaria gentneri) is a southern Oregon endemic that is primarily 
known from the area around Jacksonville. Most populations number 10 plants or less. 
Recent surveys have discovered healthy, large populations in Josephine County to the 
west. The single CSEEA population of approximately 29 plants is considered disjunct 
with no other known populations east of the Jacksonville area. This plant 

grows in low elevation oak woodlands, shrublands, and savannahs. As a result of its 
proximity to valley bottoms and foothills, this plant is susceptible to habitat alteration 
for agricultural uses and rural residences, and impacts of grazing and collection. These 
activities are not threatening the CSEEA population because of its relative inaccessibility 
and its location within a Wilderness Study Area. 
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Greene's mariposa lily (Calochortus greenci) ts a large attractive mariposa lily that grows 
only in southern Jackson County and northern Siskiyou County, California. ‘'s habitat is 
ope.: thickets associated with Garry oak. Soils are usually deep and high in clay 
content. The species is at risk from horticultural collection and grazing pressure from 
deer, rabbits and livestock. Cattle grazing, when properly managed, does not appear to 
be a threat; however, uncontrolled grazing can severely impact the species (Brock, 1988) 
There are populations in the Pilot Rock ACEC, Oregon Gulch RNA, the Box-O Ranch, 
and in the oak woodlands on Agate Fiat. 


Clustered lady’ s-slipper (Cypripedium fascicu:. tum) is a Bureau Sensitive plant and a 
Survey and Manage species under the Record of Decision for Amendments to Forest Service 
and Ru’ eau of Land Management Planning Documents Within the Rarge of the Northern 
Spotted Owl (ROD) and a candidate for listing with the State of Oregon wider the 
Oregon Endangered Species Act. This plant is found «ast to the Rocky Mountains. Mid 
to late-successional forests with canopy Closures greater than 60 percent appear to be the 
optimum habitat for this species. Cypripedium fasciculatum is a slow-growing, long-lived 
orchid with a mycorrhizal association and an arguable dependence on fire. Two 
populations of C. fasciculatum have been located in the proposed CSEEA. One vigorous 
population of 14 plants occurs in a mixed conifer-madrone stand on a steep slope above 
Emigrant Creek. The other population of 23 plants grow in a late mature Douglas-fir 
forest near the edge of a clearcut in the Lincoln Cree} drainage. Cypripedium 
fasciculatum was also collected in 1923 at Johnson Prairie 


Bellinger s meadow-foam (Limnan thes flocosa var. bellingeriana) occupies a special habitat 
associated with high winter and spring water tables and impervious basalt subsoil layer 
Soils are wet for three or more months of the year. Plants grow in or near the edges of 
vernal pools. This plant is a narrow endemic {und on impervious basalt areas around 
the Poverty Flat ACEC (BLM Butte Fails Resource Area), in the vicinity of Lincoln, and 
at Oregor Gulch RNA. The site near Lincoln is of botanical importance as the type 
locality for the species (the place where the designated nomenclatural type was 
collected). Southworth and Seevers (1997) propose that Bellinger meadowfoam be 
returned to species status (Limnanthes bellingeriana Peck). Their conclusion is based on 
morphological evidence and the absence of intermediate forms when distributions were 
sympatric with woolly meadowfoam (Limnanthes floccosa var. floccosa). 


Detling’s microseris (Microseris laciniata ssp. detling?) is a BLM sensitive species that is 
found only in Oregon. This plant is known only from Jackson County in the area of 
Siskiyou Pass in habitats of grasslands, meadows, rocky slopes, and forest edges. 


Coralseed allocarya (Plagiobotyrys figuratus ssp. corallicarpus) in the CSEEA grows in an 
open vernal creek near Lincoln. The Lincoln population is unusual for its size, and 
isolation from other know populations at Sams Valley north of Medford. Interference 
with surface hydrology would put the population at risk. 


Survey & Manage Plant Species 


This group includes the vascular plants, bryophytes, lichens, and fungi. While lichens 
and fungi are no longer considered members of the plant kingdom, they have 
traditionally been classified as plants and are therefore addressed here. Occurrence data 
for bryophytes, lichens, and fungi has on!v been collected since 1997 with the survey 
requirements of the Northwest Forest Plan. General surveys have been conducted on 
the northern portion of the proposed CSEEA. Only small areas in the dryer and less 
forested southern portion of the CSEEA have been examined for brvophytes, lichens, 
and fungi. 


Eight fungi, two lichens, one liverwort, and two vascular plant species (also Special 
Status Plant species) were found in the proposed CSEEA (table 2-11). All organisms, 































































































Perideridia howell Howell's false-caraway G4 53 
— 
Plagiobothrys figuratus ssp coral-seeded allocarya $ GSTS! 
— 
Ribes inerme vat hlamathese Klamath gooseberry T GST37/SU 
| Solanum parishi Parish 's mgntshade T G4/S” 
*A ~ BLM Assessment species in Oregon = G » Cilobal rank SE Oregon Stace endangered ' "Federally proposed as endangered 
S > BLM Sensitive species mm Oregon T > Trinermal (subapeces. variety. race) rank 5 Sate conk 
“ ~ Oregon Ste wdidate W - BLM Watch specees m Oregon T - BLM Trackeng species im Oregon 


! > Cromcally ange. vied because of extreme rarity or because i is somehow expecially vulnerable to extenchon or Exterpation 

2 bperted because of rarity or because other factors demonstrably make i ver) vulnerable to exten toe (exterpatrean ) 

\ Rare uncommon on threatened but not rmmediately umpenied 400 Not rare and apparent) secure but arth Cause for bong term Comcen 
“ Dermomstrabh) widespread ashunda.i and se ure Net vet ranked of asegned rank 1 unc ertan 


except one lichen, are associated with mid-mature to late-successional conifer forests 
The one lichen is found on hardwoods in moist (riparian) to veric conditions. In table 
2-11, absence of The Nature Conservancy (TNC) rarity rating for most of the bryophytes, 
lichens, and fungi reflects a lack of information on species biology, distribution and 


ecological requirements 
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fungus 
C ala mem viride ‘ bathe, 
Cypripedam few i ulatum i2 vascular plant GMG4'S2 
Copripedmm montanum 12 vascular plant (405 44 
—_—_—_— -~ 
Gyromira excrlenta 1,4 fungus 
Cyromitra montana 1.4 fungus 
Lobaria hallii 13 he hen 
Phiogrotis ty 'vellowdes 4 fungus 
Puthvea vulgaris 1,3 fungus G4! 
Plectania milleri 1,3 tungus GIS! 
Prilideum califormcowm 12.P8 hiverwort 
Sarcesoma meikcana 1, PB fungus 
Sarcosphacra exumia 5 fungus 
“GS ~ Chebel romk = * State rok T Treen! (subapectes warety race) rank 
| Crvtecally umperted because of extreme rarity of ve ause His somehow expecially -uineraite te extenction or extermpatiean 
2 bapecvied because of rarity or because other factors demonstrably make nf very cubneraiie be extinction (exterpateem | 
Bare unc ommmen on Oreatened but non nmediatety reper led 
4 Not rare and apparent!) secure her with aese bo lomg term Com ern < Dememnstraity widespread abundant and secure 


Introduced Plants 


Introduced (non-native or alien) plant species were breaght to our area, acridentally or 
purposefully, from other countnes of continents Many introduced plonts are harmless 
or beneficial, Others, that are not already invasive or noxious, have a high potential to 
become so in all or part of their range Plants that have been determined to be noxious 
based on their negative environmental and / or ecological impacts have a special legal 
status that requires specific actions to eradicate them In general, introduced plants are 
likely to invade or become noxious since they lack co-evolved competitors and natural 
enemies to control their populations A few plants such as dandelion (Taraxacum 
officinale) have both introduce and native populations in the US 


Introduced plants can potentially displace native speces alter native plant and animal 
habiiats, and alter ecological processes in plant and animal communities They can 
compete with native spectes for w ater and nutnents, are often carly and prolific seeder 
and may produce fraits capable of long distance dispersal by var ous means. such as 
wind, water, or animal transport Some are distributed by being caught-up in fur or 
hooves, clothes or Vibram soles, or by propagules in mud or vegetation that cling to 
motor vehicles (bumpers, wheel wells, tires) and can quickly spread to new ly disturbed 
areas or even invade relatively undisturbed sites Wind. generated by passing vehicles. 


helps spread weed seeds along roads 
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some intraduced speaes can be dewrable tor reasons such as erowon control after 
dysturbance whale wasting tor native spenes to gradually reestablish themselves Some. 
such as timothy grass. are wmply present and are relatively neutral, whale others, such 
as the Himalayan blackberry, can quickly dominate and out-compete native speces 
Some spenes are porsonous to wildlite. lrvestack and humans Non-native annual 
grasses can quickly dormunate open woodlands shrublands. and sav annahs 


Generally, introduced speces thrive under disturbed conditons Large populations of 
exotic speces are often present in open, disturbed areas at lower elevations, especially in 
dry meadows, oak and shrub communites, open pine savanna, and to a manor degree in 
wet meadows Once disturbed, these communities are quickly invaded by non-native 
specnes from outside seed sources or the soil seed bank Native grasses and forbs often 
have great difficulty co npeting with the non-native speces that germenate in the tall 
and are able to out-compete the natives species tor morsture in souls that are shatlow or 


have limited morsture holding capacty 


Non-native speoes are rare in undisturbed coniferous mined coniter or white fir forests 
at higher elevations except where canopy light gaps are created by roadsides, recreation 
sites, harvested timberlands etc However. several thrstle speces and mullemm are 
common in disturbed areas at higher elevations At higher elevations where iow 
intensity fires have been suppressed and pre-historncally had been the norm, aggressive 
non-native grasses may pose a problem as in attempts to create open “park-like” areas 
mm stands of comers. 


Sedge and rush dominated wet n.eadows tend to be more resistant to an invasion by 
non-native species However, species which are adapted to wet sorls associated with 
ponds, ditches, or open riverine systems, such as portions of the Parsnip Lakes or Jenny 
Creek may occasionally become established 


Introduced plant species are common within the CSEEA (see Appendix D) and occur in 
all habitat types Introduced plants are found in open ple t communities (woodlands 
shrublands savannahs) and disturbed areas in the greatest number and density 
Non-natives frequent! y dominate by these areas and some are considered noxious 
weeds 


Noxious Weeds 


A few species introduced plants in the CSEEA are of particular imerest because of ther 
intensity impact on human welfare and the natural environment These plants have 
been designated as Noxious Weeds by the Oregon State Weed Board Noxious weeds 
are defined by the Weed Board as “| plants] which are inpunous to public health, 
agriculture, recreation, wildlife, or any public or private property.” Noxious weeds have 
been declared a menace to public welfare (ORS 570.505) (Oregon Department of 
Agriculture, 195). 


Two statutory mandates guide the BLM in managing weeds on public lands Section 
2b) of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 directs the BLM to “take 
any action necessary to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation of the lands” (49USC 
1732(b)), Section 2(b\(2) of the public Rangelands Improvement Act of 1978 adds that 
the BLM will “manage, maintain, and improve the condition of the public rangelands so 
that they become as productive as feasible...” (43 USC 1901(bx2)) 


Road building, historic overgrazing, and other disturbance activities have r-sulted in 
noxious weeds becoming established in the CSEEA The three most comm noxious 
weeds in the CSEEA are yellow starthistle (Centaurea solstitialis), _anada thistle (Cirsium 
arvense) (see map 14), and medusahead (Tacmatherum cap.t-medusa) Medusahead was 
not mapped because of its widespread distribution 
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Yellow starthustle ts assonated with roads traversang the more open habetat— It has 

into relatively prisune areas trom these establishment pownts In te Scotch 
Creek Research Notural Area yellow starthistle 1s common and becomang domanant im 
porhons of the savannahs Other areas where yellow starthistle » established are along 
the entire length of the Schohewn road and the Rox Ranch 


Canada thestle ts common along the roads im the ara around Hobart Peak and Mill 
Creek Canada thistle 1s an aggressive nouous weed and it left unmanaged. has the 
potential to form dense intestathons This plant's ability to propagate sexually and 
acexually erves it a competitive advantage over mary of the plants occupying the same 
site 


Medusahead ts the most common nonuious weed mn the CSEEA in terms of numbers and 
area covered Many low elevation grasslands are infested Grasslands on high clay 
content sails are particularly prone to invasion Medusahead forms a heavy, high silica 
thatch that retards or prevents germination of native species, and may become a fire 
hazard 


Dyer’s woad (/sates tenctoria), while not widespread in the CSELA, is of special concern 
because of its abulity to spread rapidly and invade undisturbed sites In the Pacific 
Northwes' it i. estemated that dyer 's woad ts spreading at an annual rate of 14 percent 
on BLM rangeland (USD! 1986) 


Table 2-12 lists the noxious weeds known to occur in the CSEEA. It is primarily based 
on the 1996-1998 Medford District noxous weed surveys and rare plant surveys 


performed in the 1990s 
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Chapter 2 - Affected Enroronment 
Forest Health 


Native CSEEA vegetation ts 2 result of time, the unique geology of the area, and 
grazing, and food, muning, logging, and other factors : elated to urbanization) 
Over thousands of years, native imhabitants regularly used fire on the landscape for a 
wide vanety of purposes. Natural disturbance such as lightrang fires, windstorms., 
pathogens and drought contributed to the variation The lower elevation areas were 
probably dominated by grassland, oak savanna, an | open oek / pine woodland. In the 
upper valley / canyon area prime oak woodland probably existed Many of the canyon 
and high plateau mixed-conufer stands were comparatively open, with a higher 
es 2 8000 te toad, -p wtepnay a bent seem dae 0 infrequent, 

natural fires on the high plateau may have played a dominant role 
aa Due to the frequent disturbance regime, historic (pre-European) torest lands 
were generally more open. had fewer trees per acre, trees of larger diameter, and a 
difterent species composition 


Table 2-13 lists current general vegetation types and conifer sera! stages found in the 
CSEEA (see map 16 fer seral stage distribution). 


Some stands within the CSEEA have been previously harvested. Natural mortality has 
also created openings in the canopy layer. Natural mortality is a result of disturbance 
agents, i.e root rot diseases, bark beetles and windthrow. The understory of many 
stands consists of dense pockets of conifer regeneration and shrubs. The regeneration 
ranges from seedlings to small pole size trees. Many of these trees are suppressed and 
would benefit from thinning. Many of the stands in the area have vertical stand 
structure with occasional older trees scattered throughout the stands. Most mid and 
ten re ly ead 9S ae emg A a eee 
trees Some forest stands have been selectively logged, commercially 
ree dey 1: soamgy ry wenmrtant y Auer These stands tend to have more diverse 


species composition and vertical structure. 


Subtle changes tn species composition and stand structure are occurring over the 
_ Some trees with old-growth characteristics are as a result of increased 
competition with second growth trees for limited resources. fir, the most shade 


tolerant tree species in the CSEEA, is replacing Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine, sugar pine 
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and mornse cedar because of its more shade-tolerant nature Douglas-fir» encroaching 
upon the edges of the oab woodlands Mortality of Douglas-fir along these edges has 
been noticeable dunny, drought years Shrubs and hardwood trees beneath the 
domunant tree cancpy layer are dying m the mid-size vegetation condition class 


Conifer Forest Disturbance Agents 


The activites most likely affect overall forest health are tumber harvest (thinnang) and 
prescribed fire These activities change forest structural characteristics at the time of 
treatment Disturbance agents are constantly at work at the stand and landscape level 
Disturbance agents will have vanous impacts depending on successonal stages and 
plant communities effected Management activities may shift the relative impact of 
disturbance agents to historic levels over tume and over the landscape The main 
disturbance agents described below are intended to show thet relative impacts on the 
forest plant communities 


Forest Insects and Disease 


Insects and pathogens. often predictable agents of change. are currently present in the 
proposed CSEEA and surrounding areas [hese agents can decrease growth and cause 
mortality in individual trees acting individually or together At the landscape level. they 
influence stand structure, composition, and function withen forest ecosystems by 
creating Canopy gaps. altering plant succession. creating decay columns and snags. 
which contribute woody material to the forest floor and streams Insect and disease 
influences may be benefical or detrumental to development and maintenance of 
late-successional or old-growth conditions, depending upon the mix of hosts, mmsects, 
and pathogens, current weather patterns. fire history, host species composition, host 


Laminated root rot, caused by Phellinus wenn (Bassdiomy ota), ts the most damaging 
tree disease in the proposed CSEEA This disease ts found on at least 3000 acres of 
mixed conifer and white fir forest lands with a mix sugar pene and moense cedar and a 
white fir understory On some sites, lange. individual sugar pine have survived for 600 
vears, while generations of surrounding Douglas-fir and white fir grew matured and 
then. succumbed to laminated root rot 


Laminated root rot has always been present at some level on these sites for centunes 
Good examples of the establishment of shade intolerant prne and mmoense cedar in gaps 
caused by the death of firs by laminated root rot are found in the Chinquapin Mountain. 
Hyatt Lake, Yew Springs and Crane Prairie areas Here, laminated root rot causes 
extensive growth declines, decay, and mortality among susceptible white fir and 
Douglas-fir Lodgepole pine and sugar pone are tolerant. while ponderosa pine and 
incense cedar are resistant Approximately 400 acres of late-successonal forest in the 
area with laminated root rot were clearcut and planted to pene plantations ELiaghty years 
of fire suppression has -aused a shift to dense stands of more untolerant white fire and 
Douglas-fir that stress the older pines and cedars The last stand replacing wildfire 
event in this area was in 1910 


Heterobessdion annosum (Basedhomycota) causes Annosus root disease which damages 
white fir in the proposed CSEEA Several unodences of Annosws root rot have been 
noted en cut over areas where it has colonized stumps from previous stand entnes and 
infected conifer regeneration in the vicinity Infection occurs when racts trom healthy 
trees comtact with infected root material Ten or twenty vears after timber harvest, a 
“gmificant proportion of the assacated stand and subsequent reproduction shows a 
large proportion of Annoses infection on the form of butt rot, windthrow. and stem 


breakage 
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Other root or butt rot diseases observed in the area include shoestring root rot 
(Armeliana metica) and velvet ton (Polyporous scharemtzn) Black stain root disease 
(Verticacladsella wagoncrn) was crserved in 19% No reported infection centers were 
observed on Douglas-fir or ponderosa pine because few Douglas fir plantations of the 
age Class (10-30 years) are found in the proposed CSEEA due to severe trost problems 
associated with clearcuts. 


White pine blister rust on sugar pine ts caused by Cronarterm riticola introduced trom 
Europe around 1910. It causes topkill and flagging of small branches on large trees and 
mortality of poles, saplings, and seedlings due to girdhing cankers To date, of SO sugar 
pine tested witha. the LSR. 29 have shown resestance Seedlings from resistant parents 
are planted in partial cut stands and gaps Sagnificant sugar pine mortality has been 
observed on seedlings and saplings in several areas within the proposed CSEEA 
particularly in the jenny Creek LSR. 


Sugar pine mortality 1s sagnaficantly altering future forest structure Normally sugar 
pine seeds into gaps in mixed conifer stands Presently, young sugar pine occupy these 


sites but die and are replaced by i.cense cedar, white fir, and Douglas-fir instead 


Common heart rot or decay column causing pathogens include Polyporows amarus on 
incense cedar, Phetlinus pon om Douglas-fir, and Echrmadentiwm tenctormm on white fir 
These necessary and beneficial fung create habitat used by cavity nesters and dwellers 
Heart rots usually do not cause mortality because they grow tor decades with the 
maturing tree, forming cavities that provide nesting habitat tor decades in 


Several primary tree billing insects are present in the proposed CSEEA western pine 
beetle | 





a os have cgpttons 
ventralis) on whuate fir Recently insect species associated with pine significantly 
aftected large old trees due to stress associated with dense stocking of white fir in the 
understory and drought Sugar pine and ponderosa pine are being lost in many areas 
within the CSEEA as a result of increased competition by white fir and subsequent 
insect attacks Blister rust on pine exacerbates insect attack Fir engraver activity 
canned anhcnneteteanstitr cancel navtiannndiamens iene 
outbreaks due to an existing stress problem See map 17 for insect inadence 1995-1998 
Historic references record major beetle infestations trom 1925 to 1934 Periodic and local 
infestations continue to occur over the area 








Dwart mistletoe on Douglas-fir and white fir ts common The most significant 

on the growth and survival occur in mult-stoned Douglas-fir stands where partial 
cutting and fire excluson have created uneven aged stands resulting in higher infection 
levels and increased occurrence of Douglas fir mistletoe (Arcucthatnwm douglass) It 
recognized by its aenal shoots accompanied by host stem ewelling and multiple 
branching pattern called witches broom Some level of dwart mistletoe in a stand ts 
desiravle for future old-growth tree character and structure. as well as spotted ow! 
habitat Douglas-fir in particular develops brooms which are umportant to wildlite 
The large brooms that form over the course of several years on large old-growth trees 
are desirable habitat and irreplaceable in the short term Development of old-growth 
character trom heavily infected trees in an overstocked understory is unlikely duc to 
infection of the actively growing tops on small to intermediate sized trees Historically. 
many of the smaller infected trees were removed trom stands by wildfires Presently. 
infected understory trees act as fuel ladders that rncrease the hhelthood of destroying 


larger overstory stand components Areas in the CSEEA such as Fredenburg Springs. 
are good examples of the fuel ladder problem 
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Winds 


High winds penodically cause wiadthrow in managed forest stands and natural stands 
Blowdown ts common on ndges especially when souls are saturated Trees that are 
shallow rooted as result of high water tables have increase susceptibility to windthrow 
during storms, particularly where the stand has been revert tly thinned. Heavy snowtall 
accomparued by high winds dunng severe »inter storms result in increased tree 
breakage and windthrow of white fir and other tree speces. The most severe blowdown 
problems in the proposed CSEEA in recent history have been due to heavy thinning in 
shelterwoods Clearcutting has exposed forest stand edges to direct wind resulting in 
increased blowdown Open areas in rveged terrain exacerbate wind tunnel 
arcumsiances wherein windthrow at the edges of intact forest stands gradually erodes 
stand integrity All of these situations contribute to fragmentation of intact forest 
communities: 


Animal Influences 


Most arumal problems in the proposed CSEEA are assocated with favorable habitat 
conditions created as a result of historic Clearcutting. Only incidental problems have 
been noted in late-successsonal forests 


Pocket gophers (Thomomys sp ) pose the most significant arumal retorestation problem in 
conifer forests in the proposed CSEEA Historic clearcutting practices have converted 
old-growth or late-successional forests to grass and fields This creates ideal gopher 
habitat Coupled with severe frost the only reforestation option is to plant lodgepole, 
jeffrey and ponderosa pine. These are the only species that can survive successfully in 
what is now an early seral community. Heavy gopher predation typically causes 
mortality of pine seedlings for up to five vears and sometimes longer Mortality has 
been as high as 90 percent of stocking in a single year. Gophers preter fleshy or 
succulent roots and stems of herbaceous plants and trees, inquring tree seedlings by root 
Grodin Geekerspdeimenmnen Replanting has been normal procedure on 
control methods inciude baiting with potson. trapping, 
been limited because gopher populations fluctuate rapidly 
re » chitadn endl chasamiution andlebedecdiior anh enemies Porcupine 
populations have increased with increased acreage of pine plantations 
continue to girdle and top kill pines to 40 years of age at a detrimental level. 
Retorest .von and young stand management 1s extremely difficult after clearcutting at 
the high elevations white fir and mixed comer communities that charactenze the Jenny 
Creek LSR. 


Gophers provide food for a host of small and medium-sized predators, including 
spotted and great grey owls, coyote, and various snakes and weasels They are 
suspected to play a role in maintenance of vernal mound topography outside 
late-euccessional old-growth communities 


Deer and eth often mp buds and browse conifer seedlings or saplings. slowing down 
tree establishment in the process Generally, native ungulates are not a large problem in 
this area Cattle are a problem only in small areas where they congregate for shade and 
water They are a positive factor in decreasing grass competition in pine plantations 
older than 4 to 5 years where trees are too large to be trampled Overall, cattle are not a 
sguhcant reforestation problem 


Timber Harvest 


The first timber harvesting in the CSEEA occurred around the turn of the century with 
economic selection for the best quality old-growth trees (Larsen 1976) The Oregon and 
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Table 2-14. Estimated Gross i imber Volumes in proposed CSEEA 
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WSA (matrix) 
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59.550 | WSA(LSR) 287i 





Pilot Rock (matrix) 4.170 | Jenny Crecx ACEC (LSK) 0.306 





Scotch Creek (matnx) 3.207 | Oregon Gulch RNA (LSR) 8.305 





Available (matrix) 


67.847 | Other LSR 131.461 





Spotted Owl Core (matrix) 4024 





Total Matrix Volume 138.744 | LSR Total Volume 142.943 




















CSEEA Total Timber Volume 281.711 





MMBEF =million board feet 


Fuels 


California Revested Lands Sustained Yield Act of 1937 established timber harvest as the 
primary use of BLM forest lands in western Oregon. 


Large scale salvage logging, partial harvests, and selective logging began in the 1940s. 
During the 1950s and 1960s, clearcuts and group selection harvests were common. By 
the 1970s, logging practices had shifted to more and larger clearcuts. Two-step 
shelterwood and salvage cutting was also practiced. Virgin old-growth and 
late-successional forests were often entered in the form of developmental sales that were 
planned in order to enter an “undeveloped” area while doing mortality salvage harvests 
to establish road systems for future sales. The 1980s saw a continued increase in 
clearcutting recognized problems with reforestation as a result of these practices 
(Minore 1978). 


Many of the timber sales that involved significant liquidation of late-suc _¢ssioial forests 
occurred in the Chinquapin Mountain, Beaver Cree\, | anther marae henge + setup 
1980s. Most of these forests are currently even-aged pine plantations. 

sdiate tendo bal wilde and cllaanat @ Ge CHINA have wadhed ia emevd ol Uae 
sections that were previously late-successional forests. These are now pine plantations. 
Private lands continue to be clearcut today. Forests that were not clearcut were often 
entered too heavily to continue functioning as acceptable habitat for old-growth species. 
South of Keene Creek Ridge and Pilot Rock cutting has been minimal compared to the 
areas to the north. Table 2-14 lists estimated gross volume of timber currently in the 
CSEEA. 


For a description of the existing condition for Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve 
outside the Alternative A (RMP) boundary for the Cascade Ecological 
Emphasis Area (CSEEA), refer to the existing condition chapter in the Jenny Creek 
Late-Successional Reserve Assessment. 


Wildfire History 


Fire is recognized as a key natural disturbance process throughout Southwest Oregon 
(Atzet and Wheeler 1982). Human-caused and lightning fires have been a source of 
disturbance to the landscape for thousands of years. Native Americans influenced 
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vegetation patterns for over a thousand years by igniting fires to enhance values that 
were important to their culture (Pullen, 1995). Early settlers to this area used fire to 
improve grazing and farming and to expose rock and soil for mining. Fire has plaved an 


important role in influencing successional processes. Large fires were a common 
occurrence in the area based on fire scars and vegetative patierns and were of varving 


seventies. 


Climate and topography combine to create the fire regime found throughout the CSEEA. 
Fire regime refe:'s the frequency, severity and extent of fires occurring in an area (Agee 
1991). Vegetation types are helpful in delineating different fire regimes. Three broad 
fire regimes within the CSEEA were identified using vegetation types as a basis for fire 
regime delineation, . These iegimes are based on the effects from fire on the dominant 
vegetation. Refer: ts map 18 for the location of these fire regimes on the landscape. 


Low-Severity Regime 


This regime is characterized by vegetation types such as grasslands, shrublands, 
hardwoods and mixed hardwood, and pine which are similar to the Interior Valley 
Vegetative Zone of Franklin ar d Dyrness (1988). These plant communities recover 
rapidly from fire and are directly or indirectly dependent on fire for their continued 

. The dominant trecs within this regime are adapted to resist fire due to the 
thick bark they develop at a young age. A low-severity regime is characterized by 
nearly continual summer drought; fires are frequent (1-25 years), burn with low 
intensity, and are widespread. Approximately 64 percent of the CSEEA falls into this 
category. 


Moderate-Severity Regime 


This regime is associated with the Mixed Conifer Vegetative Zone of Franklin and 
Dyrners (1988). Approximately 33 percent of the CSEEA is categorized in this regime. 
This regime is characterized by iong summer dry periods; fires are frequent (25-100 
years). It is the most difficult to characterize and is often located in a transitional 
position between low and high elevation forests or plant communities. Fires burn with 
different degrees of intensity within this regime. Stand replacement fires as well as low 
intensity fires can occur depending on burning conditions. The overall effect of fire on 
the landscape in this :egime is a mosaic burn. 


High-Severity Regime 


This regime is characterized by the White Fir Vegetation Zone (Franklin and Dyrness, 
1988). This environment is characterized by moist, cool conditions with infrequent 
fires. Accurate fire return intervals have not been calculated because of the long 
intervals between fires. When fires occur, they are due to unusual conditions, such as 
drought periods associated with high winds. Fires are of high intensity anc normally 
are stand replacement fires. Approximately 3 percent of the CSEEA is in this fire regime. 


Table 2-15 displays the fire regimes represented in the designated special management 
areas within the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area. 


In the early 1900s, uncontrolled fires were considered to be detrimental to forests. 
Suppression of all fires became a major goal of land management agencies. From the 
1950s to present, suppression of all fires became efficient because of an increase in 
suppression forces and improved techniques. As a result of the absence of fire, there has 
been a build-up of unnatural fuel loadings and a change to fire-prone vegetative 
conditions. 
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Based on calculations using fire return intervals, five fire cycles have been eliminated in 
the southwest Oregon mixed conifer forests that occur at low elevations (Thomas and 
Agee 1986). Species, such as ponderosa pine and oaks, have decreased. Many stands, 
which were once open, are now heavily stocked with conifers and small oaks which has 
changed the horizontal and vertical stand structure. Surface fuels and laddering effect 
of fuels have increased, which has increased the threat of crown fires which were once 
historically rare. 


Many seedling and pole size forests of the 20th century have failed to grow into 
old-growth forests because of the lack of natural thinning once provided by frequent 
fire. Frequent low intensity fires serve as a thinning mechanism, thereby, naturally 

the density of the forests by killing unsuited and small trees. C 
much old-growth forest habitat has been lost along with diminished populations of 
old-growth dependent and related species. In addition, ponderosa pine trees that thrive 
in fire prone environments are quickly shaded out by the more shade tolerant 
Douglas-fir or white fir species in the absence of fire. As a result, some late-successional 
forests have undergone a rapid transition from ponderosa pine stands to excessively 
dense true fir stands. Trees growing at lower densities, as in ponderosa pine stands, 
tend to be more fire-resistant and vigorous. Eventually they grow large and tall, 

the vertical and structural diversity of the forest. Some populations of 
organisms that thrive in the more structurally diverse forests that large trees provide are 


becoming threatened. 


Many forests developed high tree densities and produced slow growing trees rather 
than faster growing trees after abrupt fire suppression became policy in about 1900. 
Trees facing such intense competition often become weakened and are highly 
susceptible to insect epidemics and tree pathogens. Younger trees (mostly conifers) 
contribute to stress and mortality of mature conifers and hardwoods. High density 
forests burn with increased intensity because of the unnaturally high fuel levels. High 
intensity fires can damage soils and often completely destroy riparian vegetation. 
Historically, low intensity fires often spared riparian areas, which reduced soil erosion 
and provided wildlife habitats following the event. 
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The absence of fire has had negative effects on grasslands, shrublands, and woodlands. 
Research in the las\ few decades has shown that many southern Oregon shrub and 
herbaceous plant species are either directly or indirectly fire-dependent. 


Several shrub species are directly dependent on the heat from fires for germination - 
without fire, these stands of shrubs cannot be rejuvenated. Grass and forbs species may 
show increased seed production and /or germination associated with fire. 


indirectly fire-dependent herbaceous species are crowded out by larger-statured and 
longer-lived woody species. This is particularly so for grasses and forbs within stands 
of wedgeleaf ceanothus and whiteleaf manzarita with a high canopy closure. High 
shrub canopy closure prevents herbaceous species from completing their life-cycle and 
producing viable seed. Many grass species may drop out of high canopy shrub lands in 
the absence of fire because of their short-lived seed-bank. 


Fire history recorded over the past 20 years in Southwest Oregon (outside the CSEEA) 
indicate a trend of more large fires which burn at higher intensities in vegetation types 
is also seen throughout the western United States. Contributing factors are the increase 
of fuel loading due to the absence of fire, recent drought conditions, and past 
management practices. 


Fire Risk 


Risk is the probability of when a fire will occur within a given area. Historical records 
show that lightning and human caused fires are common in the proposed CSEEA. 
Activities within this area such as established campgrounds, dispersed camp sites, 
recreational use, and major travel corridors add to the risk component for the possibility 
of a fire occurring from human causes. The time frame most conducive for fires to occur 
in the proposed CSEEA is from July through September. 


Information from the Oregon of Forestry database from 1967 to 1998 show a 
total of 129 fires occurred the proposed CSEEA. Lightning accounted for 55 
percent of the total fires started. Of these fires, 101 were less than 0.25 acres in size 
(Class A fire), 24 were about an acre in size and the remaining 4 fires were between 1 
and 400 acres in size. Fire data previous to 1967 is not available. 


Fire history data was used to assess fire risk for the proposed RMP CSEEA boundary. 
This risk assessment utilized the total number of fire starts over a given period of time 
for the CSEEA. The derived value corresponds to the likelihood of fire starts per 1,000 
acres per decade. Results show that the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area is 
in the low fire risk rating. See Appendix E for information regarding the fire risk rating 
calculation and more specific information regarding pas* fires within the CSEEA. 


Fire Hazard 


Fire hazard assesses vegetation by type, arrangement, volume, condition and location. 
These characteristics combine to determine the threat of fire ignition, the spread of a fire 
and the difficulty of fire control. Fire hazard is a useful tool in the planning process 
because it helps in prioritizing watersheds and areas within a watershed in need of fuels 


management treatment. 


Hazard ratings were developed for the CSEEA. Map 19 shows the location of the 
different fire ratings within the area. Table 2-16 summarizes the percent acres in 


each fire hazard rating category. 
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Reference Appendix K in the Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assessment tor a 
description of how fire hazard was determined. 


Fire Suppression 


The Bureau of Land Management has a master cooperative fire protection agreement 

with the Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF). Sais aateamnant obven tho eaaanaiiitty 
of fire protection of all lands within the CSEEA to the Oregon Department of Forestry. 
This contract directs ODF to take immediate action to control and suppress all fires. 
Their primary objective is to minimize total acres burned while providing for fire fighter 
safety. The agreement requines ODF to control 94 percent of all fires before they exceed 
10 acres in size. 


Due to ownership patterns and political constraints in southwest Oregon, the use of 
wildfire to meet resource objectives is not possible. There are stipulations within the 
mapa ssh mene brent me eagles nage i age caiman ten 1 ese bs ma 

activities during suppression efforts. It is recognized that restrictions 
mall aleten Tas cat dl cndaeaek GUE tee Pecats aad edema ald 
incur and would require a modification of the contract. 


Within the CSEEA, several areas have been designated requiring suppression methods 
that encourage minimal impacts in order to assure that damage to all unique habitat is 
minimized. Maps identifying these areas, which limit certain suppression activities, are 
made available to suppression forces before the start of each fire season. Areas of special 
concern which require specific fire suppression tactics or limit tactics within the Cascade 


Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area are in Appendix F 
Prescribed Fire 


Prescribed fire is a management activity allowed within the CSEEA. Prescribed fire can 
be used to meet resource management objectives which include but are not limited to 
wildfire hazard reduction, restoration of desired vegetation conditions, management of 
habitat and silvicultural treatments. All fuel treatments will meet Aquatic Conservation 
Strategy and riparian reserve objectives. Records indicate that prescribed fire within the 
CSEEA has occurred only once, in 1982. This burn was located in T.41S_,R.2E., Sections 
3, 4, 9, and 10. 





When utilizing prescribed fire in Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) and 
Research Natural Areas (RNA), it should be based on the fire history of the area and 
past vegetation patterns known for the area. The application of prescribed fire should 
closely approximate the frequency, in\ensity, size, and the “natural” season of fire when 
possible. For guidelines on the use of prescribed fire in the Jenny Creek Late- 
Successional Reserve, refer to Chapter 4 of the Jenrry Creck Late-Successional Reserve 
Assessment. 





Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area - Draft Management Plan/EIS 
fhe F.re Management Plan for the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area allows the use 
of prescribed fire within the WSA. It states “prescribed fire, resulting from planned 
shall be permitted in the Soda Mountain WSA to maintain the natural 
condition of a fire dependent ecosystem.” The intent of prescribed fire within the WSA 
is to reintroduce the natural process of fire. The Fire Management Plan for the Soda 
Mountain Wilderness study area can be found in Appendix G 


Wildlife 
Terrestrial Wildlife 


The proposed CSEEA is becomi:.g increasingly well known for it’s biological diversity. 
Estimates of known and suspected numbers of vertebrate species present vary 

ing on the source. There are 138 species of birds confirmed (Trail 1999a). Nelson 
(1997) lists seven species of amphibians, 16 species of reptiles and 61 species of 
mammals as known or suspected to occur in the area. These numbers pale in 

ison to the invertebrate diversity present in the area. The proposed CSEEA hosts 
one of the richest butterfly faunas in the western U.S. [with 81 documented species and 
the possibility of an additional 26 (Runquist 1999)]. This species richness, across taxa, 
results in unusual assemblages of species. This area is a mixing zone where “eastside” 
species such as pygmy nut hatch and kangaroo rats share habitats with rough skinned 
newts and northern spotted owls. This species richness reflects the diversity of habitats 
found in the area. For a more detailed desc iption of the vegetative diversity of the 
analysis area refer to the Vegetation section. 


Twenty-nine “special status” vertebrate species, six “special status” terrestrial 
invertebrate wildlife species (all mollusks) are known or suspected to occur in the area 
and will be discussed below. The CSEEA provides important habitat for deer and elk. 
These game animals will be addressed in this section as well. 


Special Status Species 


Special Status Species (SSS) include those species that are listed as threatened or 
endangered, are proposed for listing as threatened or endangered, or are candidates for 
listing as threatened or endangered by the US. Fish and Wildlife Service, under the 
Endangered Upecies Act (ESA) of 1973, as amended. Also included are those species 
listed by the BLM as sensitive and assessment species. For this analysis, those species 
identified in the Final Supplemental Environmental Impact Statement on Management of 
Habitat for Late-Successional and Old-Growth Forest Related Species within the Range of the 
Northern Spotted Owl (FSEIS) Record of Decision (ROD) for protection by Protection 
Buffers and Survey and Manage strategies will also be addressed as SSS. By definition, 
these species are in a “red flag” category. Range-wide inventory and monitoring is 
needed to better assess habitat needs and population status of many of these species, 


particularly those that are not presently listed under the ESA. Special management may 
be necessary at the local level to ensure long-term population viability. 


Birds 


Bald Eagle (Haliacctus leucocephalus) 
Bald eagles nest on Hyatt Lake and Howard Prairie Reservoir just outside of the analysis 
area. No known nests occur in the analysis area. Surveys for new nests and reproductive 
success at known nests occur annually at Hyatt Lake and Howard Prairie Reservoir 
This species is currently listed as threatened under the Endangered Species Act, but is 


currently being considered for de-listing by the USFWS. Bald eagles can occasionally be 
seen in the analysis area particularly in the northern areas by the lakes. They have also 
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been seen in the lower Jenny Creek area The fish populations in Jenny Creek are 
probably too small to support a bald eagle nest down stream from the lakes but there 
has been an unsubstantiated report of a nest neat the California Jenny Creek Falls 


segment. 


The Medford District Resource Management Plan specifies that a block of suitable 
habitat at least 30 acres in size be designated for future population expansion near the 
shoreline of Hyatt Reservoir. This block will be officially dexagnated before any actions 
from the lands in the CSEEA depending on which alternative ts selected in this EIS. 


Pereguine Falcon (Falco peregrinus ) 
The Peregrine falcon has recently been de-listed by the USFWS. However, protection of 
known nesting sites is stil] required. There are no known nest sites in the propos J 
CSEEA. 


Several reported sightings of Peregrines have been recorded around prominent rocks 
and cliffs in the CSEEA analysis area. There have been reported sightings of peregrine 
falcons in the Jenny Creek canyon. The cliffs along the rim of lower Jenny Creek 
canyon, Hobart Bluff, Pilot Rock and “Cathedral Cliffs” provide potential nesting 
habitat. Lower Jenny Creek canyon was inventoried for peregrine falcons in 1992 and 
1994. No peregrines were observed. Hobart Bluff, Pilot Rock, and the “Cathedral Cliffs” 
have all been checked for occupancy over the years using various methods and 
intensities of observation. 


Hobart Bluff has a high acai past the base of the cliff and there is a 
sounch teal off of Ga PONGT a top of the cliff; both of these attributes 
deteact trom the cultebiltty of the he. Pilot Rock is subject to substantial recreational 
use both for sight seeing and rock climbing. The disturbance resulting from this 
recreational use detracts from the suitability of the site for nesting. Cathedral Cliffs and 
the lower Jenny Creek canyon receives much less human disturbance due to their 
remote locations and difficult access. 


The Peregrine falown population in the northwest is experiencing increases with new 
nest sites found annually. It is possible that some of the above listed sites could be used 
by this species in the future. 


Lewis’ Woodpecker (Asyndesmus lewts) 
Lewis’ woodpecker is a Bureau assessment species. This species is found most 
commonly in the Interior Valley Zone pliant communities. This species is closely 
associated with mature oak woodlands and oak savannah habitat. Lewis’ 
in the CSEEA analysis area are believed to represent a wintering population. There may 
np cantante Gtenidin tet Gas bie ditsetadinteteinnta @oante 
area. They were not found by Alexander (1999) during his breeding bird surveys. 


Greate; Sandhill Crane (Crus canadensis) 
The greater sandhill crane is a Bureau assessment species. Primary habitat for both 
nesting and foraging is wet meadows. There have heen a number of sightings of this 
species in the meadows and grasslands near Hyatt Lake, Howard Prairie reservoir, also 


at Johnson Prairie (just outside the analysis area) and Springs (inside the 
analysis area), but there has not been confirmed within the analysis area. There 
has not been any systematic inventory for greater cranes in the LSR. 


Northern Saw-whet Ow! (Acgolius acadicus) 
Primary habitat of this Bureau assessment species is dense conifer forest intermixed 
with meadows in the Mixed conifer and white fir communities. Little is kreown about 
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this owl um the analysas area’ Some have been aurally and visually detected 
conadentatly . ‘th inventones for northern spotted owls 


Western Meadowlark (Stuncila neglecta) 
The western meadowlart i . Bureau assesement speaes which » occasionally obverved 


in the analyses area Promary nabrtat in southwest Oregon » large natural meadows and 
grasslands Luttle is known about population trend mm the analyses area Populaton 
trend range-wide is decreasing This is believed to be mostly due to habitat low 


resulting from suburban development 


Western Bluebird (Sialia mexicana) 
The western blueturd 1s a Bureau assessment speces found throughout the analysis 
area. Primary habitat is naturally occurring open areas or early seral conifer forest 
Little ts known about population trends within the analysts area This speces ts 
impacted throughout its range by introduced competitors such as the European starling 
and English Sparrow Natural nest sites for bluebirds are cavities in trees and snags 
occurring in open arcas. The introduced competitors can out compete the bluebirds for 
nesting sites, and to some degree food Human developments such as barns, livestock 
handling areas and disturbed sites often attract the introduced competitors. After they 
are established ar aind human habitation the competitors can spread to the surrounding 
wildlands. A number of nest boxes to encourage western bluebirds nesting have been 
erected in the Jenny Creek watershed particularly the Box-O Ranch over the last few 
years. Surveys to establish their effectiveness have not been conducted 


White Pelican (Pelicanus erythrorhynchos) 
The white pelican is a Bureau assessment species. It has been observed in various sized 
groups on Hyatt Reservoir (just outside the proposed CSEEA) for approximately the 
past six summers. Little is known about this summer population other than -hat it is 
nou-breeding and assumed to be from the Klamath basin. The pelicans remain for a 
rela.ively short time, several weeks to a couple of months. 


Northern Spotted Owl (Strix occidentalis caurina) 
The Northern Spotted ow! is listed as a threatened species under the ESA. We know 
much more about this species and its habit. thar most others present in the proposed 
CSEEA. The Jenny Creek LSR has 17 known spotted ow! pair sites as defined by the 
Interagency Spotted wl Protocol. There are an additional 4 sites within the proposed 
CSEEA analysis boundary but outside the LSR 


Since the late 1980s, almost all of the adult spotted owls on the Ashiond Resource Area 
have been captured and individually marked with a plastic band of a site-specific color 
and/or pattern. These birds are also marked with unique numbered USFWS aluninum 
bands. Most of the juvenile owls produced have also been captured and marked wiih a 
standard color “juvenile band” and a USFWS band. Many birds were banded prior to 
1990 there was no effort to catch and band every spotted ow! at every site. 
Since 1990, the policy of bar.ding adults and juveniles was in effect until approx.mately 
ilcaubdtaciiamenealltastauthten ented ode peace CEA 
date This has allowed BLM to track movements of individual adults and juvenile owls 


Northern spotted owls are generally associated with late-successional coniferous forests, 
which are characterized by large trees, multi-layered canopies, and a high degree of 
canopy closure. It is largely due to concerns about the long-term viability of the 
northern spotted ow! that the LSR land allocation was created 


The ROD directed that 100 acres of the best, most contiguous spotted ow! habitat on 
BLM lands around each of the spotted ow! pair sites known as of January 1, 1994 in the 
Matrix land allocation be identified and managed as a “core area” of habitat. These 
cores were given the designation | nmapped Late-Successional Reserve in the ROD 
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These core areas rc*ain this designation into perpetuity regardless of the presence or 
absence of spotted owls in the future. As these areas were being identified in the Matrix. 
100 acres was also identified for each known pair site nm the LSR as well. There are 
currently 21 known spotted ow! sites in the CSEEA analysis area, of which 18 are in the 
LSR 


Current and Potential Spotted Owl Habitat within the proposed ( SEEA. 
Ecdcral Lands 
In 1992, the Ashland Resource Area completed a 100 percent inventory and classification 
of all resource area lands as to their currert suitability and potential tor future suitability 
arenwy Genser The information sources for this Classification were as follows: 


————— 
aenal photographs. 


thologists’ personal knowledge of the stands 
field checks of questionable stands 





Every stand on BLM land was placed into one of the six possible habitat categories 
(Table 2-17). The Medford District BLM modified the McKelvie Habitat rating system 
by dividing two of its habitat types for a total of six instead of four types. 


Because the original classification was completed eight years ago, some ©’ ands needed 
to re-classified due to management actions that occurred after th. original analysis. 
Biologists examining the stands in question accomplished the reclassification. 





Private lands were not included in the habitat classification because inventory data on 
those lands was not available. Map 20 shows BLM ow! habitat types in and around the 


CSEEA. Habitat type descriptions are immediately below table. 


























in DDR 0 i 10 $3 268 0 
In LSR* 7,401 3,213 12,257 7,591 800 
in Matrix** 466 2,053 S49 12,926 1,114 470 
In RNAS | 0 2% 45 2.408 $3 24 
In ACECS 66 400 139 393 97 107 
Crincal 2% 6.848 2,823 10,273 6,975 627 
Habstat Unit 

OR-38 


























* Before boundary changes proposed in | SR assessment. 
** Does not include Box-( (1,200) or Mariposa Preserve (240) acres. These areas were not been typed. 


Habitat type definitions for Table 2-17: 

Type 1: Nesting. (op .mal-meets all spotted ow! life requirements) Canopy closure 
greater thar 60 percent and canopy structure multi-layered. Overstory trees 
greater than 21° dbh. Deformed, diseased, and broken top trees present. 
Large snags and down logs present. This is the best approximate we have 
for ‘ old-growth” for planning purposes. This category is considered 
late-successional 
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Type 2 
and dispersal) Canopy closure usually greater than 60 percent, with 
generally single layer structure. Overstory trees greater than 16° dbh. Snags 
and down wood less prevalent than #1; may be very little. This is the best 


approximate we have for “mature” stands for planning purposes. This 
Category ts consdered late- successx nal 


Potential Habitat Only. (meets no known spotted ow! needs currently) 
Ce xopy closure less than 40 percent due to disturbance (logging, fire, etc.) 
but the area has the potential to becume (grow into) habitat #1 or #2 as 
described above if given enough time and appropnate management. No 
attempt was made to estimate the time until the stands would reach a 
habitat type | or type 2 condition. Some residual stands in this category 
might require only a few decades. Others stands, such as recovering 
Clearcuts, mught take a century or more. 
No Potential: (meets no known spotted owl needs currently) Canopy 
Closure less than 40 percent. Natural limitations of the site will not allow 
the area to develop into habitat type #1 or #2 as described above. Examples 
include: chaparral, natural meadows, rocky scablands, and oak woodlands 


Type 4 


Type 5: : 
unportant for spotted ow] dispersal) “anopy closure greater than 40 
percent. Disturbance (fire, logging, etc.) has created this condition, but the 
area has the potential to become (grow into) habitat #1 or #2 as described 
above if given sufficent time and appropriate management. 


important for spotted ow! dispersal. closure greater than 40 
percent. Natural conditions limit the canopy closure and forest 
development potential (tree size and stocking) to the point that the stand 
will most likely never reach habitat c »nditions consistent with habitat #1 or 
#2 as described above. 


Type & 





Currently there are 13,588 acres of habitat suitable for spotted ow! nesting, roosting, or 
foraging (Type 1 + Type 2) on BLM-administered lands within the proposed CSEEA. 
This represents approximately 26 percent of the CSEEA analysis area tederal land base. 
Another 12,605 acres (24 percent) has the potential to become suitable habitat at some 
point in the future. The proposed CSEEA landscape will never even approact the 
appearance of a contiguous block of late-successional habitat regardless of the future 
management alternative selected. 


Private Lands 
It is assumed that private lands intermingled with the proposed CSEEA will not provide 
substantial amounts of suitable spotted ow! habitat over time. Current and past land 


management practices employed on private lands in the area supports this assumption. 


Spotted Owl Designated Critical Habitat 
There are 27,782 acres of spotted ow! Critical Habitat Unit (CHU) #OR-38 in the CSEEA 
analysis area. The USFWS CHUs on federal lands throughout the range of 
the northern spotted ow! after the species was listed as threatened. The purpose of the 
CHUs was to provide essential nesting, roosting, foraging, and dispersal habitat for the 
species to ensure its long term viability. The specific purpose of CHU OR-38 was to 
provide linkage between the Western Cascades and Klamath Provinces through the 1-5 
Area of Concern. The Jenny Creek LSR lies on the eastern flank of the 1-5 Area of 
Concern. The habitat breakdown for the lands in common between the CSEEA analysis 
area and CHU OR.-38 is described in table 2-17 above. 


Spotted Owl Reproduction 
Several attempts were made to develop conservauon plans for the spotted ow! and 
other late-successional associated species prior to the development of the Northwest 
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Forest Plan. These plans attempted t. provide a conservation strategy that would 
ensure the viability of the spotted owl, Common to all of these plans was a system of 
reserves along the Cascades. Although difterent plans had different reserve boundanes 
they all showed a reserve in the general area of the proposed CSEEA. At one pont, 
there was 2 stated conservation goal of 17 to 20 reproducing pairs of spotted owls m the 
area that is now the Jenny Creek LSR. As previously mentioned the Jenny Creek LSR 
has 17 known spotted ow! pair sites as defined by the Interagency Spotted Ow! Protocol 
with an additional 4 sites in the CSEEA analysis area outside the LSR. The Jenny Creek 
LSR ts not functioning at the desired spotted ow! population support level See the 
spotted ow! secticm in the jenny Creek Late-Sucoesssonal Reserve Assessment tot more 
details about spotted owls in the LSR and vicinity 


Not all of the sites in the LSR or the CSEEA analysis area contribute to recruitment into 
the northern spotted ow! population on a regular basis. There are only four ways to 
increase spotted ow! productivity of the proposed CSEEA | 


1) Increase the quality of existing suitable habitat 

2) Increase the amount of suitable habitat. 

3) Rearrange the same amount of suitable habitat on the landscape so that it becomes more 
useful to the owls. 

4) Expand the LSR to include more suitable habitat and active spotted ow! sites if possible 


Ot these possible strategies, probably only 2 and 4 are feasible, because there 1s not the expertise 
or time for numbers | and 3. Strategy number 4 was not considered or explored in the jenny 
Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assessment but is being addressed in this document 


Potential for Spotted Owl Dispersal 

Banding records make it clear that the spotted owls in the LSR and CSEEA analysis area 
are not currently isolated from spotted owls in the Matrix. It is also clear that there is 
genetic exchange with populations to the north, east and west. There is no documented 

ow! movement in either direction across the |-5 corridor within the CSEEA or to 
and from the LSRs to the west. Although in one notable case, a bird banded as a fledg- 
ling near Ruch, Oregon was recaptured some years later in the Creek LSR asa 

adult. This bird moved 35 miles into the LSR. The route this individual took is 
unknown. See the spotted uw! section of the jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assess- 
ment tor more detailed information on spotted ow! movements into, out of, and within 
the Jenny Creek LSR. Table 2-18 below indicates the distance between the Jenny Creek 
LSR and the closest neighboring LSRs. 
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Golden Lagie (Aguila chrysactos) 
Whule the goiden eagle 1s not listed under the ESA and » not a Bureau Sereatrve speoes 
it ts protected under the Bald and Golden Eagle Protection Act of 1940. There are no 
known nests in the proposed CSEEA There have been numnerous saghtings on the jenny 
Creek and Erugrant C reek dramages. and it » lshely that there are undiscovered nests in 
the tumbered patches in the southern porbons of the analyses area This speces is 
associated with late-successonal habitat in thr area ot builds large nests om dormunant 
overstory trees. The nest trees often have sgnuficant detect, such as a blown owt top of 
large branches and are usually one of the largest diameter trees in mature and 
old-growth stands Known nest sites are located outede of the proposed CSEE A by 
<v-tal miles 


Northern Goshawh (Accipiter gentilis) 
The northern goshawk ts a Bureau-sensitive speces in our area this species appears to 
be a foraging habitat generalist and a nesting habitat specalist Preterred nesting 
habstat for northern goshawks mn this part of thei range 1s late-successsonal Mixed 
Comiter and White Fir Forest zones Nests are built in crotches of forked trees, at the 
base of large limbs, or at the “barber chair” of a blown out top that has been replaced by 
an upward curving side branch that has assumed apical dominance Nest trees are 
usually among the largest diameter trees in the stand There are three Known nest sites 
within the CSEEA analysis area. There has not been any systematic inventory for 
goshawks within the proposed CSEEA However numerous inadental seghtings 
documented over th years make it lhely that there are as yet undiscovered nests in the 
LSR 


Great Gray Owl (Stria mebulosa) 
The great gray ow! is a Bureau-sensitive speces that also receives protection bufters 
under the PSEIS ROD Great gray owls in our area nest in mature / late seral Mined 
Conster and White Fir Forests, and forage in the meadows | grassland of early 
seral stand conditions of coruter forests ts one known great gray ow! mest site in 
the CSEEA analysis area Sonce 1992. there have been some opportunistic inventones for 


great gray owls, but no widespread systematic CSEEA inventory However modental 
saghtings have been reported over the years It is highly likely that there are as yet 
undiscovered nests in the CSEEA analysis area The min of mature tember stands and 
grassy open areas in the southern portions of the analysis area looks especally suitable 
Population trend in the CSEEA analysis area is unknown, but based on the number of 
reported sightings and the results of surveys in adjacent matrix lands to the north the 
population in the southern ( ascades appears to be stable 


White-headed Woodpecker (/ endroc opos albolarvatus) 
The white-headed woodpecker is a Bureau asacsement species The PSEIS ROD tirects 
that this speces be given extra protection where it occurs by retaining more snags in 
harvest units In our area. primary habitat is found in the White Fir and Mixed C oniter 
Forests where pines are a component of the conifer stands This spenes nests in cavities 
it creates tn relatively large pine snags Little ts known about this speces within the 
CSEEA analysis area However field observations indicate that the population i 
probably quite small There are only occasional reported sightings of white headed 
woodpeckers in the northern portion of the CSEEA analysis area 


Blach-bached Woodpecker (Picotdes arcticus) 
The black backed woodpecker is a Bureau assesement epenes itis also a spectes that is 
to recetve extra protection under the PSEIS ROD by retention of additonal enags in 
harvest units Little is known about this epectes on the CSEEA analysis area in our area 
pnmary habitat 1» townd in the white fir Communities 
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Nerthern Three-tord Woodpecker (Puedes tridactylaus) 
The northern three-taed woodpecker » a Bureau awewment spear Litthe 6 known 


about this epeces in the CSEEA analyses area Promary habvtat m found on the Whete For 
Forests 


Pilecated Woodpecker (Dryo: opus piicatus) 
The woodpecker a Bureau asesment speoe that me tound throughout the 

Primary habetat » mature old-growth Mined C orater and Whate Fir coniterous 
forests It rs also found en lower chev ation woodlands in fewer numbers than in the 
other zones, but only if coruters or hardwoods are large enough to create nest and roost 
cavities. Nothing known about actual population trend for thes epecses mm the CSEEA 
Populations have lhety declined due to harvesting of the mature old growth comterous 
forest previous to deswgnaton of the LSR and proposed CSEE A mn 1995 


Flammulated Ow! (Otus flammcolus! 
The flammulated owl ts a Bureau aseesement epeces that ms found throughout the 
CSEEA PSEIS ROD designates that this species ts to receive extra protection 
by retention of additional snags in harvest units Prmary habetat 1 comiter forest 
intermixed with oak woodland and grassland in mixed comifer communities 
Population trend in the proposed CSEEA ts unknown This speces has been most often 
detected dunng spotted owl inventones Flammulated owls mests in cavities created by 


other birds qpeoes (pileated woodpecker) in large pine trees and snags 





Pygmy Nuthatch (Sifta pymaca) 
The pygmy nuthatch was identified in the PSEIS ROD as a species to recerve protection 
buffers where nest roost sites are found Primary habrtat ts mature old growth conifer 
forest with a component of pene un the mined conifer and white fir commuruties An 
open canopy ts preterred Roost sites, which may shelter ower 100 individuals are very 
important for winter survival Little is known about this epeces un the CSEEA analysts 
area other than its occurrence There are no known roost sites 1m the proposed CSEEA 


There has been no epectfic inventory of this epecies in the CSEE A analyses area 
Reptiles and Amphibians 








Western Pond lurtle (( emmys marmorata) 
The western pond turtle 1s a Bureau-sensitive spenes Preterred habitat im ponds or 
streams with abundant aquath vegetation. structure (racks and / or logs), and 
adjacent terrestrial habitat surtable for nesting and overwintering (Holland peronal 
communication 1993) They are tound below 1.400 teet in elevation There are 
several known populations within the analyser area, 


Preterred nesting habitat is dry son! an a southern aspect Western pond turtles 
overwinter under the laver of a tree or shrub They have been observed 
(in other parts of thet range) to travel up to MID meters from w ater to find 












overwintering sites Some individuals are known to UP to mine months at a time 
on dry land Consequently this epeces is somewhat on upslope as well as 
instream comfitions 





In other parts of the turtle ’s range grazing in and near the mpanian sone umpacts nests 
due to trampling This may occur in the CSEEA analysis as well although it has not 
been dacumented Nests are alec lost to predation by racaoms (native species, and 
opossums (ontroaduced epeoes) Ashland Resource area initiated an informal monitoring 


program for two jenny Creet turtle populations in 1994 There ts not enough data to 
show any trends 
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Cascade Frog (Rana :anada:) 
The Cascade trog 2 Bureau assexement speaes The trog prefers mountain meadows 


habitat characterized by marsh mangolds and small ponds or potholes with little 
aquatx vegetation This speces ts known from at least one location in the analyses area 
Extensive, but informal, surveys for aquatic amphitians conducted in 1999 in the 
southern portion of the analyse: area resulted in negative results for this speoes 


Tailed Frog (Ascaphus truci) 
The tailed frog ss a Bureau asaesement epeces that preters tast-flowing, cold perennial 
streams in mixed comiter and whute fir forested habitat: There are no known records of 
this species in the CSTE A. but because of suitable habitat it ts likely present in the 
analysts area Extensive but informal, surveys tor aquatic armphatians conducted im 
1999 in the southern purhon of the analysis area resulted in negative results for thes 
species 


Calitornia Mountain Kungsnake (Lamprope/tis ionata) 
The Calstorma mountain hingsnake 1s a Bureau assessment speces This speces ts 
known to accur in the analyses area but nothing ts known about population trends 
Preterred habitat 1 oak woodland and mountain chaparral plant communities 


Common hingsnahe (Lampropeitis gctulus) 
The common bingsnake ts a Bureau assesement spenes There are no records, but this 


species is hkely present on the analysis area Preferred habitat rs mpanan vegetation 
along streams on the [lino and Rogue Valley 


Mammals 


fisher (Martes pennanti) 
The fisher ts a Bureau assessment speoes Preterred habitat 1s dense coniter forests in 


mixed conater and white fir communities There are no recent records of fisher in the 
CSEEA Populations were quite high in the upper portions of the Jenny Creek 
watershed at the turn of the century, but intensive trapping caused a decline in the 
population There is no explanation why fisher have not recovered with the decrease in 
trapping pressure but it is speculated that habitat loss due to mntensive timber harvest 
and assomated road burlding has kept the depressed Track counts were 
conducted im portions of the LSR portion of the CSEEA analysts area in the winters of 
1992-43 and 1993-94 The results were negative 


There are no specific measures prescribed for this speoes The steps 
necessary to protect the spec es and its habitat are largely unknown. other than the 
retention | protechon of hollow logs and trees large tree and onag cay thes and large 
honzontal brooms as potential den sites: 


American Marten (Martcs ameruana) 
The marten a Bureau assesement speces Preferred habitat ts mature (old growth 
comiter forests with an abundance of large down woody matenal and snags in 


mixed coniter and white fir communities Marten tracks have been found in the Jenny 
Creet watershed in the Howard Praine and johnson (reek areas It is highly likely that 
marten occur in the proposed CSEEA However little is known about the present 
distribution and abundance of this epeces i: the CSEEA analysts area Historically. the 
population is beheved to have been quite high but declined because of intense 
trapping As with the fisher habvtat lows due to intensive timber harvest and associated 


road burlding probaly has kept populations depressed 


There are no epect protection measures prescribed tor this epeces It is largely 
unknown what steps are necessary to protect the epeoes and its habrtat other than 
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retention / protection of potential den site, in hollow logs and trees, large tree and snag 
cavities, and on large horizontal brooms. 


Pacific Pallid Bat (Antrozous pallidus) 
The Pacific pallid bat is a Bureau assessment species and is a Survey and Manage 
strategy 1 & 2 species in the ROD. Preferred habitat is canyons and other rocky areas 
near water sources in arid areas. There are records of this species occurring in the 
CSEEA analysis area. However, little is known of its distribution and abundance. 





Red Tree vole (Arborimus longicaudus ) 
This species is listed as a Survey and Manage strategy 2 species in the NWFP. No 
surveys have been conducted in the CSEEA analysis area. Interstate 5 is the eastern 
edge of the known and suspected range of this species outside the majority of the 
proposed CSEEA. Surveys, conducted between the Jenny Creek LSR and the eastern 
edge of the species range were negative results. This arboreal vole is closely associated 
with Douglas-fir, whose needles it consumes and uses to make nests. 


Townsend's Big-eared Bat (Plecotus townsendii) 

The Townsend's big-eared bat is a Bureau sensitive, Survey and Manage, and Protection 
Buffer species. Preferred habitat is caves, crevices, and abandoned mines. There are no 
known records of this species being present in the analysis area. The standard bat 
inventory technique of mist netting over water sources does not usually result in 
captures of this species because their superior echolocation ability allows the bats to 
detect and avoid the nets. The absence of this species in inventory data should not be 

as absence of the species in the survey area. The rimrock / cliffs of the lower 
Jenny Creek canyon, Pilot Rock area, and the “Cathedral Cliffs” likely provide suitable 
habitat. Townsend's big-eared bats have been found in the Klamath Canyon, which is 
nearby to the south east of the analysis area (and were reported to be present at Pilot 
Rock according to the nomination document). See Pilot Rock ACEC section for further 
discussion. 


Fringed Myotis (Myotis thysanodes) 
The fringed myotis is a Bureau assessment bat species and is a Survey and Manage 
1 & 2 species in the ROD. It appears to be a habitat generalist since it is found 
in forested and non-forested habitats. Caves, crevices, abandoned buildings, or 
other similar structures are required for nursery colonies. There are records of this 
species occurring in the analysis area, but little +s known of its distribution and 
abundance. 


Terrestrial Mollusks 


There are six species of terrestrial mollusks (slugs and land snails) with special status 
that are known or suspected to occur in the CSEEA analysis area (Table 2-19). These 
species are listed under Survey and Manage strategy 1 and 2 in the NWFP. There have 
been limited surveys by researchers in the CSEEA analysis area. There are only general 


suggestions regarding protection measures for these species at this time. Down wood 
and vegetative cover are important habitat attributes for hese species. 


Special Emphasis Species 


Biack-tailed deer (Odocoileus hemionus) and Roosevelt elk (Cervus elaphus) are considered 
special emphasis species in the CSEEA analysis. These species are not old-growth / 
late-successional habitat associated; they are dependant on early successional stages for 
forage. They have been given special attention in the assessment because of their 
recreational value for both hunting and viewing. The 1995 RMP designated big game 


management areas (see map 21). Two of these, Jenny Creek Elk Management Area and 
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Table 2-19. Special Status Terrestrial Mollusks known or suspected in the CSEEA 























Presence 
Helminthogh pia herticun: (\and S&M Suspected 
snail) | and 2 
Megomphix hemphill; (\and S&M Suspected 
snail) | and 2 
Monademia (hac cang (\and S&M Probable 
snail) | and 2 
Trilobopsis tchemang (\and S&M Suspected 
snail) | and 2 
Prophysian dubium (shug) S&M Suspected 
| and 2 
Prophysian cocrulcum (stug) S&M Yes 
| and 2 

















Emigrant Creek Deer Winter Range area is partially within the CSEEA analysis area. 
The Jenny Creek Elk Management area is 9,900 acres. The combined acreage of the two 
deer winter range areas within the CSEEA analysis area is 7,650 acres. 


Black-tailed Deer (Odocoileus hemionus ) 
Black-tailed deer are quite numerous throughout the CSEEA analysis area. Both a 
residential population and a migratory population use this area. The resident 
population appears to make a short distance altitudinal migration, mostly within the 
CSEEA analysis area. The migratory population includes individuals that summer as 
far away as Fort Klamath, Oregon. 


The CSEEA analysis area includes Agate Flat which ODFW considers to be the most 
important deer winter range in southwestern Oregon. Deer trend counts conducted by 
Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW) indicate a relatively stable population. 
Historically, there have been some decreases in the population due to die-offs during 
extreme winter weather, but the population has recovered. In recent years, surveys have 
revealed lower than desired buck / doe ratios. This finding indicates heavy hunting 
pressure in the aieas used by the deer in the fal! and/or poor escapement of legal bucks. 
High road density and large expanses of land without adequate hiding cover on the 
summer / fall range are suspected of contributing to poor buck survival through the 
hunting season. 


Most of the deer using the CSEEA analysis area generally winter in the lower elevation 
woodlands and summer in the Mixed Conifer and White Fir Forests and openings at 
higher elevations. Habitat condition on both the winter and summer range is fair. 


Summer range forage condition appears to be adequate currently, but there is concern 
that managing the Jenny Creek LSR for late-successional conditions will limit forage 
availability on public ‘sods. ODFW is concerned about decreases in summer thermal 
cover due to intensive timber harvest (both recent and historic) on both private and 
public lands in the area. 
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Forage cor-dition on deer winter range is deteriorating due to the encroachment of exotic 
grasses aid forbs, fire exclusion from the mountain chaparral vegetative community, 
and overgrazing, particularly on private land. Yellow starthistle, medusahead, and 
cheatgrass are some of the more common introduced species that are displacing native 
grasses and forbs. Compared to native species, these exotics produce poor deer forage. 
Fire exclusion has allowed wedgeleaf ceaonothus (the browse species favored by 
wintering deer) to become decadent and of little forage value. 


Under natural conditions, fire regenerates wedgeleaf ceaonothus. Due to intensive, 
largely successful fire suppression efforts, wedgeleaf has declined. vee. ago 
old and decadent and forage quality and quantity have decreased dramatically. The 
objective of several controlled burns in the winter range area in Oregon was to 
wedgeleaf ceanothus. These burns were small, occurred over 10 years ago 


regenerate 
and were only marginally successful. 


Livestock grazing has a potential two-fold effect on forage conditions: First, livestock 
consume forage that would otherwise be available for deer; and second, overgrazing 
reduces the vigor of native species so that they are eventually displaced by exotic 
species. 


in the fall and spring, deer in this area move to sprouting grass as a primary dietary 
component, taking advantage of the spring and fall “green up”. The green up intensity 


amount of sun available to the growing grass. 


Deer in this area use the timbered stringers which are intermixed with the brush fields, 
open areas, and oak woodlands for thermal cover. Winter thermal cover generally has 
the following attributes: 

* conifer stands composed of trees greater than approximately 30 feet in height 

* canopy closure 70 percent or greater 

¢ the stands are greater than 0.50 acre 


Thermal cover present on the winter range in the CSEEA analysis area is limited due to 
the open condition of vegetation at lower elevations. What limited cover there is aids 
deer in energy conservation by retarding heat loss and can make the difference in 
survival in extreme weather. Thermal cover condition on winter range has been 


degraded primarily by timber harvest. 


Vehicular disturbance has been identified as a major contributing factor causing stress to 
deer on the winter range. When deer are disturbed, their metabolic rate increases and 
energy reserves are depleted unnecessarily. Open road density greater than 1.5 miles 
square mile is generally accepted as a threshold beyond which vehicular disturbance 
Lp dinaiedihd te iesmeboadiybeieriocnnnt tn Currently, open road density 
on deer winter range in the CSEEA analysis area is approximately 2.5 miles per square 


areas and a small herd in the Cottonwood Creek drainage west of 1-5. The rest of the elk 
in the proposed CSEEA tend to congregate in smaller scattered herds. Radio 

indicates that there is very little, if any, interchange of individuals from the herds 
separated by the freeway. ODFW trend counts for the Rogue Big Game Management 
Unit indicate an increasing population of elk. The counts are not specific to the CSEEA 
analysis area, but the population trend in the proposed CSEEA should not differ much 
from the management unit as a whole. Habitat condition for elk is judged to be good as 


reflected in the increasing populations. ODFW is concerned about potential competition 
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between elk and deer for the somewhat limited available forage because of the 
increasing elk population on shared winter range. 


The elk management area in the Jenny Creek watershed was established to emphasize 

elk management in the watershed’s valley floor. The Jenny Creek Elk Management area 
encompasses 15,300 acres of the Jenny Creek watershed and overlays deer winter range 
as well. Part of the Jenny Creek LSR overlays the elk management area. A combination 
of improved habitat conditions, especially forage conditions, and a regulated elk 


Transportation System 


Travel routes in the CSEEA are used by cars, trucks, heavy equipment, motorcycles, 
bicycles, horses, pedestrians, and other modes of transportation. These routes are used 
for recreation, resource management, and private property access. The BLM provides a 
transportation system for many different recreation experiences and management 
opportunities (map 22). 


The BLM identifies approximately 450 miles of road on approximately 91,640 acres of 
land across all ownerships within the proposed CSEEA. Of this total, the BLM controls 

295 miles of road that accesses approximately 56,929 acres of BLM land. 
Roads in the CSEEA vary from primitive four wheel drive roads to paved highways. 
BLM inventories contain very little information about non-BLM controlled roads. Most 
of the County and State roads have a bituminous surface and private roads are usually 
rocked or are left unsurfaced. 





The lands within the CSEEA are owned by private individuals, the BLM, and large 
companies. Roads in the CSEEA are controlled or owned by the BLM, timber 
companies, Jackson County, the State of Oregon, and many private landowners. Several 
county roads, State Highway 66, old State Highway 99, and Interstate 5 are major 
highways that provide access into and across the proposed CSEEA. Major access roads 
that the BLM uses to access the CSEEA are Pilot Rock, Schoheim, Copco, Emigrant 
Creek, Baldy Creek, and Soda Mountain roads. Many shorter private and BLM roads 
provide access within the CSEEA. In many areas the public has no legal right to use 
roads to access public lands (refer to TMOs Appendix H, map 23). In several areas the 
BLM has obtained legal access for the management of public lands. In some areas the 
BLM and large land owners have reciprocal agreements that allow access for for est 
management of lands and removal of timber. On other roads the BLM has obtained 
easements of which some roads allow public access while other roads do not. At this 
time some landowners have not prevented the public from general use of their road (ie. 
Copco road, and portions of Emigrant Creek, Baidy Creek, and Soda Mountain roads). 
However, this informal public use could cease at any time. 





BLM controlled roads are generally open for vehicle use by the public unless blocked by 
gates or other road barriers (see map 24). Gates and road barriers regulate vehicle 
access to reduce maintenance costs, road damage, soil erosion, transfer of noxious 
weeds, and wildlife disturbance. 


Road maintenance is conducted by the different owners and management agencies. 
Water, oil, or lignin are usually applied to road surfaces when hauling during dry 
periods for dust abatement and to keep roads from disintegrating. Water is used when 
placing surface rock and for road maintenance, which allows for proper processing and 
reduced segregation of the road surface rock. There are developed water sources in the 
watershed where the BLM may obtain water. 
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administrative purposes. The BLM charges fees for commercial use of roads and then 
uses these fees to help pay for road maintenance. Many roads previously maintained at 
a high level are not being maintained to that extent any longer due to reduced timber 
harvesting. To reduce maintenance requirements and erosion potential, some 
unnecessary roads have been, or will be, decommissioned. However, roads that are 
used to access private lands may not be permanently closed or decommissioned. Other 
roads are closed until future access is needed and many others are maintained at the 
lowest possible levels with an emphasis on proper drainage. BL)i roads have a 
maintenance level assigned to them (see map 25). Roads are monitored and the 
maintenance levels are modified when needs and conditions change. Maintenance 
levels range from minimal standards on short roads to high standards on main roads. 
Roads are like any other facility or structure, they need to be maintained to function as 
Roads that have been maintained and are in good condition are shown on 
map 26. Sharing and maintaining roads with landowners has reduced total miles of 
BLM road necessary for access and also reduced maintenance costs. The goal is to 
maintain the entire transportation system in a safe and environmentally sound 
condition. The result is a transportation system that provides for various recreational 
activities, private access, logging, fire fighting access, and other land management uses. 


Road maintenance includes removing safety hazards, reducing soil erosion potential 
and providing for fish passage at all potential fish-bearing stream crossings. Safety 
hazards include hazard trees that have the potential to fall on houses, recreation areas, 
or roadways. Hazard trees are usually dead, but may be alive with roots undercut or 
with significant physical damage to the trunk or root system. Proper maintenance of 
road drainage systems and stream crossing culverts is essential to avoid both erosion 
and fish passage problems. Most of the existing culverts were designed to withstand 

flood events. New drainage structures will be designed to withstand a 100-year 
flood event and if appropriate, provide for fish passage. Road protection measures 
include constructing drainage structures, grass seeding, blocking roads, placing road 
surface rock, and applying bituminous surfacing. 


The BLM improved the of the western 12 miles of the Schoheim road (BLM 
road 41-2E-10.1) as a result of the input from the local environmental community (Salix 
Applied Earthcare, 1998). The eastern portion of the Schoheim road and its spurs are in 
poor condition due to lack of maintenance (see map 26). The lack of maintenance on the 
eastern portion of the Schoheim road is a result of input from the environmental 
community to decommission the road. 


Three road surface types are found on BLM roads: bituminous (asphalt), rocked, and 
natural (no surface protection). Main access roads usually have a bituminous surface, 
but may have a crushed rock surface. Roads off main access roads usually have a 
creshed rock surface, and dead end spurs generally have a natural surface (see map 27). 
Most rocked roads in the proposed CSEEA are located in the northern portion. The 
southern portion has more natural surfaced roads which include jeep roads. 
surfaced roads generally allow for year-round travel and reduce soil erosion, which 
helps to minimize stream sedimentation. Several unsurfaced roads are closed to 
minimize damage and erosion. There are developed quarries on private and federal 
land in the watershed where rock may be obtained for surfacing roads, drainage 
protection, and maintenance. 


Road planning, location, design, construction, use, and maintenance are conducted with 
the goal of meeting transportation objectives while protecting resources. Best 
Management Practices from the Medford District Resource Management Plan (USDL 
1995a, pages 149-177) provide guidance. 
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Livestock Grazing 


The history of livestock grazing in the area of the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis 
Area dates back to the 1850s. Large herds of horses and cattle grazed the area from the 
Klamath River to the Dead Indian Plateau. With the expansion of farming and ranching 
in the 1850s, ranchers began to move livestock from the Rogue Valley to the lands east of 
the Cascades. During the mid-1860s ranchers began to exploit the nch meadows of the 
high elevation meadows. Prior to 1870, Rogue Valley ranchers were unable to supply al! 
of the meat needed to meet the demands by gold miners. Sheep operators ran large 
bands of sheep in the area. Sheep were pastured with cattle in the high mountain 
meadows of the Cascades. Severe overgrazing was reported in some areas of the upper 
Rogue Valley. Woolen mills established in Ashland were successful until the drop in 
wool prices during the 1930s. Raising livestock was very profitable in both the Rogue 
Valley and Klamath Basin in these early years.(Follansbee et. al, 1978). 


During this period of unregulated use, rangeland resources and ecological conditions 
are reported to have suffered significant harm from overgrazing. Control of these 
ranges did not occur until passage of the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. Prior to 1934, 
public rangelands of the west were administered by the General Land Office. This office 
was to provide for survey and disposition of public domain lands from federal 
ownership to state and private ownership. The Taylor Grazing Act was the vehicle for 
recognizing these public domain lands as a national asset and withdrawing them from 
future filing or transfer. The long term goals of this law were the improvement of range 
conditions and the stabilization of the western livestock industry. The Taylor Grazing 
act gave a preference for grazing permits to settlers, residents, and other stock owners 
who owned adjacent or nearby lands or water rights. Grazing allotments established on 
BLM lands were based upon historical areas of grazing use at the time of passage of this 
important land management tool. 


In 1946, the Bureau of Land Management was established. During the early 1960s, 
range surveys were completed to de‘ ermine the capacity of the land for grazing. 
Following these surveys, decisions on forage were adjudicated and livestock numbers 
set on most areas in the west. In April of 1975, a Federal court agreement required the 
BLM to prepare Grazing Environmental Statements on public grazing lands. To comply 
with this agreement, the Medford District Grazing Management Program Environmental 
Impact Statement was completed in 1984. Additional planning documents have been 

since that time in the form of the Final Supplemental E1S on Management of 
Habitat for Late-Successional and Old growth Forest Related Species Within the Range of the 
Northern Spotted Owl( 1994); the Medford District Resource Management Plan EIS (1994), and 
the Jenny Creek Watershed Assessment and Analysis (USDI 1995b). The Oregon / 

Office of the BLM has adopted Standards and Guidelines for Rangeland 
Health are to be applied to rangeland management decisions (USDI 1997). These 
Standards and Guidelines were adopted to carry out new Fundamentals of Rangeland 


Health developed by the Secretary of the Interior (Appendix |) 


Early grazing was largely uncoordinated and conflicts occurred between California 
livestock operations moving cattle onto summer ranges and the operators who lived in 
Oregon. In 1974, a Coordinated Resource Management Plan was written which 
attempted to reduce conflicts between California and Oregon operators and to improve 
conditions on the Soda Mountain Allotment. A separate Allotment 

Plan was developed to improve rangeland cond.tions and riparian habitat 
within the Jenny Creek Allotment in 1997. The Allotment Management Plan includes 
terms and conditions to achieve specific resource condition objectives 





It is significant to note that cattle numbers on the Soda Mountain and Keene Creek 
allotments have been reduced dramatically since the 1970s Cattle numbers are 
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presently 34 percent and 39 percent, resprctively, of the numbers grazed in the 1970s 
Reductions on the Soda Mountain allotrne::t have taken place for a vanety of reasons 


Timber companies have reduced cattle leases due to environmental concerns, conflicts, 
and low revenues which failed to cover administrative costs. In some cases, leases were 
lost due to retirements, failures to comply with regulations and conflicts with rural 
interface areas. In 1994, the Keene Creek allotment was reduced through a voluntary 
agreement with the livestock operator. Reorganization of the ranch and rebuilding of 
herd numbers, increasing conflicts with recreationists at Howard and Hyatt Lakes, 
summer homes, recognition of increasing numbers of deer and elk. and the presence of 
candidate fish species such as the Jenny Creek sucker and Red-band trout contributed to 


this agreement. 


Livestock grazing is a grand-fathered use and occurs within the Soda Mountain 
Wilderness Study Area. Rangeland management activities in the Soda Mountain WSA 
are administered under guidelines contained in the [nterrm Management Policy for Lands 
Under Wilderness Review({H-8550-1). This policy outlines minimum data 


requirements 
and maximum acceptable impacts for rangeland developments and livestock grazing. 


The CSEEA study area contains all or part of eight separate grazing allotments. Table 2- 
20 summarizes current allotments, operators, and livestock use associated with the 
study area. Map 28 shows allotment locations and rangeland improvements across the 
authorized use on public lands for the 1999 grazing year was 4,352 AUMs on the total 
area of the allotments, of which 413 AUMs were on vacant allotments. Accurate AUM 
estimates on the CSEEA are not possible in many cases because the allotments extend 
beyond the CSEEA study area. The only allotments totally within the CSEEA are Box-R, 
Jenny Creek, and Agate. 
































Agate 97 Vacant seussseuce a 9 
Box R Ranch 80 Don Rowlett ! 6/15-11/15 $ 
Jenny (reek 1,303 Taylor Ranch 30 $/16-9/10 16 
Keene Creek 10,240 Joe Dauenhauer 350 6/16-10/15 | 404 
Keene Creek Jum Miller 59 6/16-9/80 208 
Siskiyou 1,930 Vacant se--o------ wnneane--- 200 
Soda Mountain 35,471 Courtney Ranch 181 5/1-10/15 1.000 
Soda Mountain Bob Miller 47 $/16-10/15 248 
Sa 6/16-10/15 232 
Soda Mountain Jennifer Wah wi 6/16-10/15 321 
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Management objectives for individual allotments are dynamac and change over time as 
new information is discovered. This helps to determine the level of intensity with whach 
allotments are managed in terms of planning, moritonng, and investments in rangeland 
improvement projects. In order to describe the level of management required, each 
allotment has been placed in one of three categories. This process is referred to as 
Allotment Categorization and is comprised of - 


¢ Improve (I) - the allotment will be managed intensively for improvements 

© Maintain (M) - current management will be sufficent to maintain conditions 

¢ Custodial (C) - a minimum amount of labor will be expended to maintain existing 
resources 


The categorization of allotments into these is not dependent solely on a 
rangeland condition rating, but also reflects factors as potential conflicts between 
resource uses and potential productivity on the allotment. All of the allotments within 
the proposed CSEEA are categorized as Improve allotments based upon resources with 
the exception of the Agate allotment which is a Custodial allotment. 


Part of the livestock management program includes monitoring of the rangeland 
resources in order to determine pro: ress towards meeting identified objectives. This 
involves the orderly collection, analysis, and interpretation of resource data from 
perm...cntly established plots within the allotments (Appendix J). Trend is the direction 
of change in ecological status, or some other resource value rating, observed over time. 
This is usually described as being upward (higher rating), downward (lower rating), or 
static (no apparent trend) Other ongoing studies include photo points, utilization and 
utilization mapping and actual use reports. The level of permitted grazing use in the 
proposed CSEEA has been dramatically reduced over time In addition, the season of 
use, or amount of time cattle are within the area has also been reduced over time. These 
factors, in combination with improved handling of livestock, maintenance of 
improvements to distribute livestock, and implementation of rotations have resulted in 
improved conditions on the rangeland The uplands are currently in good condition, 
from a livestock grazing perspective, with a static to slightly upward trend, based on ten 
years of data collection. Some riparian areas have shown a significant upward trend as 


a result of improved management on the allotments(see photos below) 
Installation, use, maintenance and / or modification of rangeland improvements are 








improvements 

as pipelines, spring developments, and reservoirs. Title to 
improvements on public lands must be shared by the United 
States and the cooperators in proportion to the actual amount of the respective 
contribution to initial construction. A cooperative agreement conveys no right, title, or 
ean dad cease tetadeh an Maintenance of 

to benefit the livestock operation, is generally the 

saeniineraledtbeded eqenmen Improvement responsibilities are also 
transferred with the grazing lease 


It should also be noted that partnerships have been tormed with diverse groups to 
complete the longest known continuous Riparian Volunteer Project on an annual basis 
within this project area. The Jenny Creek Volunteer Riparian projects have completed 
extensive improvements to improve habitats within the riparian systems of the Jenny 
Creek area These improvements have included tencing maintenance, off-stream water 
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igure 1 jenny Creech Allotment (South Pasture) October 1990. Prior to implementing grezing 
plan Note island and center tree as reference powt 





Fogwre 2 jenny (reek Allotment (South Pasture) September 1998 following implementation of 
grating plan looting downstream on | wry ( reckh 


development, nparian protection, stream bank armoring, bird box placement and a host 
of other habitat improvements. These projects, in conjunction with rangeland 


management changes, have dramatically improved the riparian systems in the study 
area 


Wild Horses 


The Pokegama Herd Management Area was established in the 1970s with the passage of 
the Wild Horse and Burro Act and the first management pian for the area was written in 
1978. The herd is believed to have been established in the early 1900s by a rancher who 
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originally turned out a quarter horse stud and seven mares. Herd census indicates a 
relatively stable population with only gradual increases in horse numbers. The BLM 
Klamath Falls Field Office has primary responsibility for managemert of this wild horse 
herd and has established a management level of between 30 and 50 horses for the area ( 
Klamath Falls Resource Management Plan, 1995). 


Approximately 20 acres of the 80,900 acre Pokegama Herd Management Area are within 
the CSEEA analysis area. This area lies along Copco road and East of the Box-O Ranch. 


Due to the insignificant area of overlap, the impacts to the Pokegama Herd Management 
Area will not be analyzed in this plan. 


Recreation 


The major recreation activities occurring on BLM administered lands in the proposed 
CSEEA planning area include camping, hiking, horseback nding, mountain biking, 
driving for pleasure, sightseeing, hunting, fishing, driving off highway vehicles, «now 
cross country skiing, snowmobiling, rock climbing, nature study, and vegetative 
tte 9 nn onsen hme There are no developed recreation 
sites within the proposed CSEEA as designated in the RMP but the Hyatt Lake complex 


is within the expanded area proposal. 


The Hyatt Lake complex consists of the main Hyatt Lake campground, Wildcat 
Campground, the Watchable Wildlife Site, and the Table Mountain Tubing Hill. The 
majority of use however is unstructured or dispersed recreation with most use occurring 
on roads, streams, Pilot Rock, or the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail (PCNST). 


There are two nationally designated areas within the planning area, the PCNST and the 
Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA). The PCNST receives moderate use from 


local residents for day hikes and approximately 50-100 people pass through the area on 
the trail as through hikers (traveling from Mexico to Canada). 


Driving for pleasure is the number one recreational activity in the United States and 
OHV use is extremely popular in the Agate Flat area with this area proposed as part of 
th. Oregon Backcountry Discovery Route by the Oregon State Parks Department. This 
program is a cooperative effort between the Oregon State Parks, the US. Forest Service 
and the BLM. The purpose of the program is to provide a backcountry route for 
vehicles, using existing roads, to connect California, Oregon, and Washington. The 
route through California has been designated up to the Oregon border st Copco Lake 
and it has been designated in Oregon down to Highway 66 at the Greensprings summit. 
The Schoheim road is another popular travel route for motorized vehicles 

views of northe: n California including Iron Gate Reservoir and Mt. Shasta. 


road is also heavily used by hunters during deer hunting season. 


The Pilot Rock area is another popular recreation destination, with people accessing the 
PCNST from there for day hikes, people climbing the rock, and for collecting fossils and 
wildflower observation. 


Since the majority of the area is undeveloped, there are no accurate use figures but use 


is moderate to light throughout the proposed CSEEA. The Hyatt Lake complex receives 
heavy use throughout the year 


Minerals 


The Medtord Resource Management Plan identifies the CSEEA as having low potential 
for locatable minerals, moderate potential for oil and zas and low potential for 
geothermal resources, depending on the location in the proposed CSEEA 
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A mineral resources study of the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area conducted by 
the U.S. Geological Survey concluded much of the northern portion of the WSA has a 
moderate potential for gold and silver (Pickthorn and others, 1990) Based on this study, 
there is speculation that the area north of the WSA to the top of Soda Mountain has low 
to moderate potential for gold and silver but development of the area 1s not antapated 
This study also indicated a low potential tor oil and gas and geothermal resources. In 
the past mirung claims have been located im the Agate Flat area, primarily for agates by 
the local gem and mineral club. These have since been abandoned 


Authorized Uses 
Background 
Over time the BLM has formally and authorized a vanety of uses within the 
boundary of the CSEEA. considerable range of uses within this area on 
BLM land, an airstnp and a public school facility The oldest of these uses is 


the fire lookout located atop Soda Mountain This lookout was established in 1933 by 


the Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF) and is still in active status. ODF regards Soda 
Mountain as the most important lookout in thei punsdictona! area due to its strategic 


position serving a two state \ three county area. 
Existing Authorizations 


Existing authorizations within the proposed CSEEA fall broadly into two main types 
linear and site authonzations. of linear authorizations are roads, utility lines. 
and water developments such as or canals. Site authorizations are all tied to the 
communication site which has gradually developed on Soda Mountain since the days of 
the first fire lookout more than sixty years ago (see photos Appendix K) Other site 
authorizations are linked to the microw ave communication site located on “Chestnut 
Mountain” just southwest of Chinkapin Mountain or are facilities such as the Pinehurst 


School or the State Highway Department Maintenance site L provides 
information on the various authorized uses occurring in the : 


The varnous authonzations serve a wide range of commercial and non-commercial uses 
and interests Some authorizations are held by individuals for legal access to 
private property. Some are held by large corporations such as US. West 
Cellular, and COBL which serve major markets in Oregon and Calitornia Other 
authonzations are held by non-profit entities or governmental agenoes which serve 
diverse interests along the 1-5 corridor, the Green Springs Highway (State Hwy 66) and 
the greater three county area in southern Oregon and northern Calitorma The 
eutho.izations range in size from a fraction of an acre to major utility lines which span 
long distances across public and private lands The commercial interests involved in 
the various authonzations represent significant outlays of capital investment and benefit 
petite 1 tenn er i a he pg mr Narre 7 All 

site users pay an annual rental which is based on a national “Schedule” for 
determining communication site values. The importance of these services to agriculture. 
commerce and the public sector in this region cannot be overstated 


Rights to Sub-lease 


Several communication site authonzations include the nght tor the Holder to sub-lease 
to other compatible users Under this arrangement. additional users operate equipment 
tor their own particular needs This group includes a private ‘owing company, a 
Jackson consortium of users, a Federal Agency. and additional commercial! 
operabons added altogether the Soda Mtn -ommuracation site comples 
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comprar one of the most sagrufcant stes that BLM admanesters un the Pact 


Northwest All commeraal user pay annual ste rental whach » based on a nahonal 
“Schedule” tor determurang commuracahon ste \ abues 


Other Rights 


Holders of eusting authonzations have the nght to “operate. masta. and termunate” 
their use. system, of facility In many cases, thes nght includes use of service roads 
which provide physical access to the use, system, or facility in the case of the major 
electncal transmiemon lines this nght of access includes the use of marumurm standard 
road(s) tor penodsa imepecton and maintenance PactrCorp has an ongoing 
maintenance program whereby the faclities are morstored and maintained erther on a 
scheculed basis or on an as needed basis when emergency conditions dictate “Sor 
“Transportation Section” for further discusson of these roads) 


Social and Economics 
Introduction: Defining the Affected Area 


The somal and economic assessment and effects analysis was done through contact with 
commuruty reudents discussons with organization and group representatives with 

of interest in the CSEEA area. and analyse of existing information Kevin 
Prewster and Luis Ibanez. of Socal Ecology Associates, talked with over 4) community 
reudents store owners ranchers and recreatonists and about 46 representatives of 
environmental organizations timberland owners, industry support groups and 

of tederal land management agenoes Citizens most directly affected by 

CSEEA decisions are 


Residents that live in the immediate vicinity: 

Individuals that make a living from public land resources. specifically grazing, 

forest resources, and recreation. 

© Recreation users, 

¢ Soda Mountain Wilderness Council, Fnends of the Greeneprings (FOG) and other 
orgarazed interests, 

¢ The jackson County Board of Commissioners 


From a socal and economa standpoint, the Greenspnings, Pinehurst and | 5 surmut 
areas represent primary zone influenced by CSEEA of decaioms The secondary zone of 
influence is consdered Jackson County sechon will present a rationale for this 
approach based on human geography and summarize major somal and economic 
conditions tor each area Appendix M contains much of the statistical and demographic 
data used to support conclusions contained in thes sechon 


Map 29 shows the boundanes of Sonal and Human Resource Areas in southwest 
Oregon and northwest California The red line shows the boundary for the jefferson 
Social Resource Unit (SRU) an area with a common history, lifestyles and values The 
“State of jefferson” has long been known as an area of semilarity, embodied in an effort 
to secede from Oregon and California that was cut short by the attack on Pear! Harbor in 
1941. The story won a Pulitzer Prize in 1942 for the San Prancieco Chronicle (Olson 
1987) Today. there are over twenty businesses in the region eporting the name jefferson. 
inctuding the public radio station at‘ outhern Oregon University 


Human Resource Units (HRUs) are subdivisions (shown within blue line an map 29) 
that reflect the boundanes within which people conduct most work recreation and 
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istestyle routines unchuding shopping schoo! attrhatan. and tarmuly and saoal tes 
These boundanes are denved trom seven cultural dexcnptors and by self-reporting ot 
rewdents The methodology t described in Kent and Premter (1999) The seven 


dexcnptors are 


1) Pubbhos Segments of the population or group of people having comman 
Charactenstics. interests. or some recognized demographa teature 





2) Networks A structured of individuals who support each other in 
predictable ways because commitment to a common purpose. then shared 
tines aie aaa 


3) Settlement Patterns Distribution of a population im a geographa area mnchuding 
hustoncal cycles of settlement and changing land uses 


4) Work Routines The ways in which people earn a living, inchuding where and how 
The types of employment. the shulls needed. the wage levels and the natural 
resources required in the process 


5) Supporting Services Any arrangement people use for taking care of each other 
inctuding the institubons serving a community and the caretabing activities of 
individuals 


6) Recreatonal Activites The way in which people use ther lerure treme 


7) Geographic Boundanes Any unique physical feature that defines the extent ot a 
population s routine activities: 


The CSEEA area is located in the southeast part of the the jefferson Socal Resource Unit 
in the Rogue Valley Human Resource Unut in Oregon It does not extend east to 
Klamath County or south to Siskiyou County Calitormia By and large the ( aliforma 
border in this area serves as the human border as well even though there are a smal! 
number of grazing interests that cross the ( alitorma (Oregon border and there are 
modest shopping and sonal hes between Yreka and Ashland Residents on the primary 
influence zone of Greenspnings, Prnehurst and the | 5 summit relate primar! y to the 
Rogue Valley Human Resource Unut 


The Greensprings/Pinehurst Community 


History 


The Greenspring: area is 4.000-foot high plateau near where the Southern ( ax ades 
joan the Siskiyou Mountains The Greenaprings extends from Keene ( reeb Ridge in the 
southwest to Parker Mountain summit in the east Several Native Amencan tribes used 
en ene Can eee 


ett the eo lena re ee at higher elev ations to 
eee ee ane tee groups and escape the 


pee pee an i is arty oe pgm eeny yet amers or glia 
the mid 18608, people were moving in both east and west on the Applegate Trail 


National events then influenced Southern Oregon and the Greensprings The 1406 
Forest Homestead Act was abused by bocal residents and timber compames The 
settlement of many lands including the Greenepnings was done in part by people pard 
by both large and smal! lumber to live on the property and make 





improvements until they obtained legal tithe to the lands Settlers would turn over ther 
1 
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titles to these compares This was followed by a congresmonal grant of alternate 
sechons of public land to the Oregon and Calitorma @ailroad that was misused by the 
ralroads 


Several mulls were established on the Greeneprngs tor the purpose of cutting the huge 
stands of old-growth sugar pune and fir The first sagraficant population growth came 
with completion of the new highway in the 1920s Most of the residents at this time 
worked for mills There was an economic downturn in the 1960s when many local mills 
closed ther doors because they were unable to compete with the big lumber companies: 


The 1970s brought a change in the Greensprnings population Unable to find suitable 
work, many residents moved away, changed jobs or retired Land 1s said to have gone 


trom $32 per acre in the early 1960s to $500 an acre, a price that for many out-of-state 
folks was a bargain The few that moved to the Greensprings in the 1970s went there to 
escape the big city life and to “get back to the land.” 


The present community still shares the values and traditions of those who 
ee call the Greensprings. “a strong and committed 

~ A major theme of community life seems to be interdependence through 
ol The caretaking aspect of this community ts evident in their stones, from 
iocladiabedoawasie. te The value of knowing your neighbors and the 
commutment to respond to a call of need continue to tive in these parts 






The community 1 also committed to education As in the past, the Pinehurst 
School serves as the socal tor young and old Currently there is interest in 
expanding the school district boundary to include those residents west of Tubb Spnngs 
The average price of land ts now around $2,000 per acre 


Current Conditions 


Map © shows four general soacaeconomn areas under consideration tor the CSEEA 
The Local residents, subdivide the Greensprings community into Areas B.C. and D: 
Area A. the 1-5 summit, s included because of its proximity to CSEEA lands, while the 
Old Highway 99 area north of the Siskiyou Summiut is excluded from the primary zone 
of unfluence because there is no direct access to BLM lands from this area 


The 211 units in the primary zone (Table 2-21), is based on data provided by Jackson 
County Information Services If the density of 2 94 per household from the census of 
thes area ts used about 620 people reside in this area. qn me er re 


defined above is thus estimated to contain SAA This estimate may be high 
because the Greenspnings Directory developed by of de Guemntegs FOR 
estimates the | 96 “on Scovten Ge basianten of Oudthes Cxuk Rood 





weet to the County line. there are 165 mailboxes With the same density ratio, 
that would mean 485 people reside on the Greensprings assuming every household has 
a mail bow If the difference is split a reasonable estimate of the 
is 537 Of this estimated number. 47 are students (at Pinehurst School, 
public schools, and a private schoo!) 


Although some local offioals have crazed the census tor undercounting in jackson 
County, the 1990 census provides further clues about the population The data of 
Census Tract 25, Block Group | are shown in Table M-1 in M_ It encompasses 
a wide area the east of Interstate 5 from the border. the Grrensprings 
area and Dead Indian Memonal Road country the eastern Talent and Phoents areas. 
ending ot White City and Lake Creek. The 1990 census of this area was 1205 


On the basis of the 1990 census and acknowledging that only about 45 percent (537 / 
1205) of the people described in the Block Grant are estimated to be residents of the 
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community: 

Has more children and fewer seniors thar jackson County or the State of Oregon 
Is significantly more educated 
Relies more on wage income, self-emplo, ment, and farm income, and less on 
social security 
¢ Has a much greater proportion of owner-occupied units 
¢ Has a much higher proportion of residents who pay more than 35% of their income 

for monthly homeowner costs 


© Pays significantly less for rent 
© Has about the same commuting time as others 


See See WD CNS First, the numbers indicate what residents say—that 
a Esl lip tevanie onda dations of eilb-entliddenay 
Second, there is some evidence of a rich/ poor split. The Housing and Urban 
Development agency (HUD) considers a familv under “cost burden” if 30 percent or 
more of monthly income is spent on housing. That 42 percent of homeowners spend 35 
percent or more on housing indicates famiiy budgets from stressed to simply 
inadequate 


Table M-2 in Appendix M shows the results of an intercensal estimate of poverty rates 
for school age youth, conducted by the Census Bureau in 1996. It estimated that 16.7 
percent of Pinehurst students were living in poverty. This finding is not consistent with 
the 1990 census or with estimates of school district officials. Of the 29 students 
enrolled in the Pinehurst school, only one family had a financial hardship last winter but 


is now doing very well. 














Area D i x 10 7 % 





Total 211 


Source: Jackson County Information Services 
* Area A is the I-5 summit, Township 40S, Range 2E, Sections 31-36, Township 41S, Range 2E, 


























Sections |-12. 
* Area B is the Emigrant Crock drainage, including Tyler Creek and Highway 66 past the 
Greensprings summit to Lincoln, Township 40S, Range 2E, Sections |-2; |!-14, 23-26, Township 


41S, Range 3E, Sections 1-12; Township 40S, Range 3£, all sections. 

+ Area C is the Hyatt Lake/Howard Prairie area generally north of Highway 66, Township 39S, 
Range 3E, all sections; Township 39S, Range 4E. 

* Area D is the Copco/Pinchurst area, Township 40S, Range 4E, all sections, Township 415, Range 
4E, all sections. 








The Rogue Valley Council of Governments (RVCOG) engaged in extensive community 
contact in the Greensprings area while implementing Oregon's “Rural Unincorporated 
Communities” program in 1997. This effort documented pertinent social and economic 
conditions as well as community goals. The study reported most of the soils of the area 
as “severe” in relation to absorption capability of septic systems. Higher construction 
costs, special designs, increased maintenance, and perhaps larger drain fields to 
development was not stated. 


The RVCOG report makes clear that Greensprings residents want to maintain their rural 
way of life, and that they want modest development opportunities to be consistent with 
rural lifestyles. A preterence for low densities and for small-scale and home-based 
businesses was expressed. The long-range goal of the community was for sustainable 
development which they defined as “the allowance for smal] amounts of growth in 
commercial and residential uses that sustain the needs of the community for housing 
and local economy while maintaining preservation of the community's rural pattern of 
dispersed developments in a forested environment” (RVCOG 1997: 35). 


Social Institutions 
A number of social institutions in the links people within the community 
and with the “flatlanders” in the valley. The School with its active board and 


parent group is probably most important social institution. The school is the location for 
numerous community events. In addition, there are two churches, the Cascade 
Christian Fellowship and the Lincola Christian Church. The Oregon Extension of 


Houghton College contributes to the economy and to local life by bring college students 
to the Greensprings each year. In addition, Health Emer, ency Access Response Team 
(HEART) was formed in 1990 to address emergency medical assistance needs. 


The Friends of the Greensprings (FOG) was formed in 1986 and has served as a 
community forum for a variety of issues since that time. It serves to educate members 
about community issues and to advocate on their behalf. It has engaged in a wide range 
of activities from flower planting to mediating issues related to open range cattle and 
timber sales. It currently has about 350 members, half of whom do not live on the 


Greensprings. 


Finally, the Soda Mountain Wilderness Council has been active for many years in 
promoting a wilderness designation for the Soda Mountain area. Although its interest 
in full preservation of the area does not have universal agreement in the community, it 


has gone to tremendous lengths to develop local and regional support. 
The Greensprings Economy 


The census revealed occupationa! differences between Greensprings residents and 
Jackson County and State of Oregon. As reported in Table M-3 (Appendix M), this area: 


. Has slightly less empicyment in agriculture and forestry than Jeckson County and 
the State of 

© Has higher rates of employment, nearly double in most cases, in construction, 
personal services, recreation services, and educational services; 
¢ Experiences a lower proportion of its workforce engaged in durable goods 
manufacturing, transportation, wholesale trade, finance / real estate, and public 
administration, which is not surprising in a rural area; 

* Like the rest of southern Oregon, relies greatly on retail trade, indicating a strong 
commuting lifestyle to the nearby urban centers; 
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Newcomers tend to be affluent. Many who lived economically on the edge during the 
early part of the nineties have moved away. The elderly are the only ones who are 
financially on the edge, s-cording to local residents. 


What we noted, in conversations with local residents, is an economy composed of: 


¢ Commuting to employment in the Rogue Valley, which seems to dominate the 
local economy; those for whom commuting is not possible talk of being “locked 
into” a low cash condition; 

¢ Unearned income through retired citizens; 


* “Modem cowboys” a living from the global economy in a variety of ways 
(a creativity consultant international clientele, an accountant from southern 
California); 


¢ An informal economy, called by “The Handyman Economy;” by which residents 
actively exchange services, some for cash and some for trade, by which they 
survive; 

* Ahandful of former loggers / tree planters who offer their services to the 
community for forest management, road building or excavation; aenery © 
still part of the culture and active interest was expressed in fostering 
of forestry work in the future; 

* Numerous home occupations (RVCOG 1997); 

© Fewer ties to the land. Whereas a generation ago, primary incomes were earned 
from the land in some way, today that is no longer the case. 


Community Interests 


Many people of the Greensprings are interested in the forest stewardship and 
especially in the interface. The RVCOG study reported a broad sentiment 


management, 

among residents that they are the real stewards of the forest resources in the area. As a 
corollary, they believe that corporate and government management has “pursued land 
policies that do not protect or enhance the resource values of the area as 


management 
effectively as the local community which is vested in the livability, responsibility to and 
character of the area” (RVOOG 1997: 34). 











Many of these folks, as well as many of the owners whose land borders lands, 
stated their concern about removing fuels and thinning to keep a forest . In their 
opinion the BLM could do more to maintain a healthier forest at the “interface.” “We 
worry about a fire coming onto our property,” was a common statement. The summer 
ranger for the Oregon Department of Forestry lives in the community and is 
well-regarded. He has in his house a map with locations of high risk for fire. His job 
has been to work with residents around fire concerns and to increase awareness of and 
readiness for fire events. 


Many residents are very concerned with the current logging of private lands going on in 
the Greensprings. ay pes the same levels of logging on private 
lands that witnessed on public lands early 1970s. One resident said the 
difference is Seas a dcaateteeinel ole wane Gaeontians tates omndiends 
of years to grow trees that in other areas would take only a few years. The long term 
effects that will have in the corridor between the Cascades and the Siskiyous will be 
devastating.” 


Data for the Greensprings are not available through Oregon of Forestry 
except estimates of intent to cut a certain volume, nor through the timber tax receipts of 


the State Department of Revenue. Table 2-22 contains Jackson County information that 
substantiates a significant trend in timber harvest toward reliance on private lands. 
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The cost of settlement in the Greensprings has made it impossible for average people to 
live there. Currently, the county has many permit fees that run in the thousands of 
dollars, from permitting septic tanks to buildings. Also there is a time limit attached to 
these permits in which work must be completed, making it difficult for those with 
lumited resources to complete work without re-permitting. Many residents have said 
that it is more feasible to buy already-developed property than to start from scratch. 


Concerns about open range cattle on the Greensprings have been going on for many 
years. FOG has taken the lead in providing a voice to these issues, conducting a survey 
in 1990 that documented the widespread nature of the concerns and the costs to 
homeowners of open range cattle. Livestock districts have been formed as one method 
to deal with the problem and efforts with the Oregon State Police related to traffic risk 
have intensified in the last year. Residents say that allotments do not have good fences. 
Many residents have had to repair their fences and have experienced other costs. The 
expected BLM investment in rangeland improvements has not materialized. “There are 
a couple of bad apples out there that give everyone else in the business a bad name,” 
one person said. Others are clear about wanting to preserve the cattle culture on the 
Greensprings. “Cattle is not what it used to be,” an oldtimer said. Other residents 
pointed out how cattle “keep the fuels down.” 


Newcomer integration remains an ongoing interest and challenge on the Greensprings. 
It takes about a year for newcomers in the Greensprings to feel a part of the community. 
During the year, it is helpful if they participate in the school functions and other social 
events, like the oldtimers’ picnic, a yearly event where the community gathers to cut, 
split and stack wood for the school. Many new residents are also new to rural life and 
many of them do not have snow removal equipment or fire fighting capabilities such as 
a water truck. Longer-term residents point to the cycle of people coming in and out of 
the community because they do not realize what living on the Greensprings will require. 
“It is especially hard on the men,” one woman observed, “because they don’t socialize 
as much as women.” 


Summary of the Greensprings/Pinehurst Community 


This is a strong, committed community. Residents expressed high value and action 
around education, land stewardship and production, self-sufficiency, and taking care of 
each other. Newcomers are wealthier, have an active interest in land stewardship, but 
are not thought to know much about taking care of the land. There is increasingly less 
livelihood tied to the land. 


A Social and Economic Profile of Jackson County 


Jackson County is considered the secondary zone of influence for purposes of social and 
economic analysis. That is because people in the Greensprings are oriented in their 
routines to Jackson County—work routines, family and social ties, schools, and so on. 
In addition, the economic costs and benefits of public land management accrue to 
Jackson County—timber receipts, agricultural spending, and recreation demand. The 
Jackson County Board of County Commissioner's representative for natural resource 
issues has stated the interest of Jackson County in maintaining management options for 
public lands in the CSEEA area, regardless of the level of timber and grazing production 


that ecological analysis indicates. 


Appendix M contains a statistical overview of the County. RVCOG has projected 


expected population in Jackson County to grow by 1.7 to 2.8 percent between 2000 and 
2020. 
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The Economic Structure of Jackson County 


Table M-4 (Appendix M) confirms what everyone now knows. The economy of Jackson 


while the trades and services sectors, associated with recreation, tourism and retirement 
has been steadily increasing. From 1970 to 1998, wood manufacturing employment has 
gone from 12.3 percent to 4.8 percent, a loss of 7.5 percent of workforce share. During 
the same time period, services have come to claim 22 percent of the workforce, an 
increase of 9.9 percent, while trade (retail) activities comprise 23.2 percent of the 
workforce, an increase of 5.5 percent. 





Non-farm en > vyment in the state increased by nearly 40 percent from 1986 to 1996. 
Construction, trade and services has seen the most growth, with four elements of 
services particularily noteworthy: 1) business services (including temporary help, supply 
firms, computer software, service companies; 2) engineering and management firms; 3) 
social services; and 4) health care. Most of the government growth has occurred at the 
local level, while federal jobs have declined, especially with natural resource 


management agencies (Anderson 1998: 22). 


All net employment growth in Jackson and Josephine Counties in the last decade has 
been in non-manufacturing. Of these nearly 22,000 jobs, three-fourths of them have 
been in wholesa.e and retail trade and services. Spurred by population growth, such 
employment increased from 19,000 in 1987 to almost 25,000 in 1997, associated with new 
outlets opening in the area— Target, Costco, Wal-Mart, Fred Meyer, and Montgomery 
Ward, to name just a few (Anderson 1998: 25). 


Economic Development (OED) projects 19,000 net new jobs in the Rogue Valley 
by the year 2006. Nearly 50 percent are projected to occur in professional and technical 
occupations and service jobs (teachers, education workers [+1,340], health care 

and technicians [+ 1,050], social workers and social service technicians [ +600)). 
Service workers include food and beverage and service occupations 
(+2,200), and personal service workers (+540), the largest group of which will be social 
service aides and childcare workers (because of day care and assisted living demands). 
Almost 20 percent of new jobs is expected to be in production, construction and related 
occupations, with smaller job growth in clerical and sales workers. Agriculture, forestry 
and related jobs will experience the least job growth—timber cutters, loggers and other 
kinds of forestry employment will decline by another 20 percent, while the rest of 
agriculture and forestry occupations are expected to increase by 330 net new jobs (19%). 
Gardeners, groundskeepers, farm workers, and forest conservation workers (forestry 
aides and tree planters) are expected to gain the most new jobs (Anderson 1998: 32-33). 


The Oregon Employment Department conducted a study of people who moved to 
southern Oregon in 1997. The major reasons they gave for doing so were: 1) to be with 
family and friends; 2) quality of life; and, 3) retirement. In contrast, for the state of 
Oregon as a whole, the third reascn was to look for a job (Anderson 2000: 4). 


The composition of personal income has also shifted in southern Oregon. The Oregon 
Employment s latest economic profile shows a continuation of a 
trend toward less personal income wages and more personal income 
“dividends, interest, and rent” and through a higher rate of transfer payments. Net 
earnings for the two-county region dropped from 72 percent of personal income to 55 
percent between 1967 and 1997. Correspondingly, dividends, interest and rent climbed 
to 23 percent of personal income, while transfer payments rose to 22 percent. Transfer 
payments are Social Security and other retirement payments, Medicare, and veterans’ 

















benefits. The growth in transfer payments indicates the strength of the retirement 
presence in southern Oregon The decline in the proportion of earnings reflects the loss 
of higher paying jobs in heavy industry (Anderson 2000) 


A Summary of Key Economic Sectors Affected by CSEEA Decisions 


The relevance of this summary for CSEEA decisions is that southern Oregon in the 
future will be increasingly comprised of individuals with disposable income. higher 
education, and environmental values who will create recreation demand on public 
lands 


Timber 


Four areas of activity fall under this category: traditional timber harvest. small diameter 
timber, restoration forestry and special forest products 


Timber will continue to be an important economic activity but will not be a significant 
source of new jobs or higher incomes. Value-added and secondary wood products 
manufacturing can be an important component of the economy but is unlikely to replace 
the timber industry in jobs and income produced (ECONorthwest 1999) 


decline in the lumber and wood sectors—industry restructuring For example, by 1986 
timber production had returned to prior rates from the recession of the early 1980s, but 
timber employment in that year for Josephine County was only 81 percent recovered. 
By 1993, josephine County had only 54 percent of the timber employment that it did in 
1978 (Reid and Flagg 1995: 29). In short, a variety of supply and demand factors is likely 
to limit the lumber and woods products sector in the future 


In practice, this means that timber sales emerging from federal agencies will be at 
reduced level than in years past, will include greater quantities of small diameter 
material, and will continue to be purchased by the remaining mills in the region. 


Statistics confirm what Greensprings residents and others have said—private lands are 
accounting for more and more of annual timber harvest. Table 2-22 below shows a 

general downward trend in the amount of timber harvested in Jackson County over the 
last several years. It also shows a trend toward greater reliance on private land cutting. 


Secondary wood processing creates specialty products with less volume of smaller 
diameter wood. These include millwork, dimension lumber, wood containers. 
prefabricated housing and miscellaneous products (SIC 243). Products created in 















































Totais 170,375 113,399 162466 105,373 141 489 131,184 
Total Private 93,973 75012 122,092 57,486 93,880 99 AT2 
% Private/Public | 55/45 66 44 73/25 $5/4$ 66 34 76/24 














Source Oregon Department of Forestry, Annual Oregon Timber Harvest Report. Salem. Oregon 








Jackson County include pole furniture, fencing, wooden gift boxes, carved art forms, 
lamps, tables, and other products 


In Jackson County for the production of secondary wood products (SIC 243, excluding 

/ veneer, 244-249), total payroll increased from $25,325,384 to $43,858,438 
between 1985 and 1993, an increase of 74 percent. The number of workers during this 
time period increased from 1,389 to 1,825, an increase of 31 percent. The average payroll 
for this sector in 1993 was $24,032, the same as a high technology job. The average 
yearly salary for lumber and wood in 1993 was $28,210 (Reid and Flagg 
1995: Appendix D). Hence, secondary wood products manufacturing is holding its own 
in Jackson County and is expanding in importance. 


A “restoration forestry” is emerging in southern Oregon. Fueled by federal efforts to 
retrain timber workers, and by state and federal efforts to restore salmon runs, the local 
area has received resources designed to do nparian repair, tree planting, thinning, weed 
pulling, and erosion control activities on both private and public lands. A number of 
individuals and at least one firm. Small Woodland Services, make their livelihood from 
contracting for restoration services from individuals and natural rcsource agencies. 


Finally, special forest products have received much attention in recent years because of 
the high incomes their harvest can generate, as well as the social conflicts generated 
with large numbers of people, some of different ethnic backgrounds, engaged in 
harvesting Cedar boughs, ferns, mushrooms, medicinal plants and firewood are among 
the many non-timber species harvested in the woods Local reer-hants reported 
increased spending by workers during harvest periods. Mu .- __. are a significant 
source of holiday income for a large number of local families: Corganizing efforts have 
been undertaken to educate the workers about environmentally sate harvest methods, 
identification and marketing. Local discussion about creating a storage facility, or of 
harvesters into a guild-like structure, have failed to materialize, and special 


organizing 
forest products gathering continues to be an individual and family activity 
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Agriculture 


EBCONorthwest reported that both the number of farms and the acreage in farms have 
dectined in the region. while farm jobs have increased slightly due to value-added 
activities. Citing census data for agriculture, they noted that agriculture is Claiming a 
lower percentage of overall employment over time (Niemi and others 1999: 15) 


Between 1992 and 1997, Oregon farms increased in number and decreased in size. The 
number of farms now is 34,030, and the average farm size is 513 acres. farming 
is tremendously diverse, third in the nation after California and Flonda in the range of 
its production Farms in Western Oregon tend to be much smaller than the average and 
more intensive in use. The Agricultural Census also changed the definition of a farm 
which may have caused the number to increase as well. Christmas tree, pleasure horse. 
and hybrid / poplar operations are now considered to constitute a “farm.” 


Small farmers in Oregon overwhelmingly have other jobs and most operations do not 
make much money. About 62 percent of farms ~arn less than $10,000 yearly. Almost all 
farming in Oregon is family owned (Oregon Sta.e University Extension Service press 
release, May 5, 1999). 


On the Greensprings, cattle grazing is the primary agricultural activity. Indeed, cattle 
and sheep grazing was the means of settlernent of this area, providing livelihood for 
some families for many decades, but leading to overgrazing in some areas. The Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934 and subsequent efforts have improved range conditions to a degree, 
although concerns about the effects of grazing remain high for both residents and 
environmentalists. The number of cattle permitted on public lands in the CSEEA area 
has declined significantly during the last several years. The Livestock Grazing section 
of this report summarizes these changes, current rangeland conditions, and the present 
number of people dependent on grazing allotments. 


In both the region and the nation, the cattle industry has fallen on hard times during the 
last several years. Table M-5 shows that total cattle numbers in Jackson County have 
stayed relatively constant but the value of the industry has risen substantially, 
contributing nearly $8 million to the economy in 1996. In 1998, cattle and calves 
contributed $8.4 million to the Jackson County economy (Economic Information Office, 


Oregon State University, January 26, 1999), 


Cattlemen could be affected by decisions made in the CSEEA because they have private 
business interest dependant on public lands. Poor market conditions over several years, 
lack of investment in public land allotments, declining animal unit months (AUMs) on 
public lands, and the lack of young people in the business point to a stressed industry 


Oregon State University does “enterprise budgets” for typical agricultural operations in 
the state Certain assumptions are made about herd size, pregnancy rate, and mortality, 
as well as about expenses and incomes given current market conditions. While they 
have conducted no budgets for Jackson County cow / calf operations, their 

for areas of Oregon show a dismal financial picture. For a 50 
cow / calf operation in the high desert area of Oregon in 1997, they projected an overall 
loss of $12,958 and a per cow loss of $259, despite a gross revenue of $18,162. For a 210 
cow / calf operation on irrigated pasture in the Klamath Basin, they projected a net loss 
to the operation of $34,269 in 1996, and a per cow loss of $163, despite a gross revenue of 
$72,370 (EM 8653 and EM 8477, respectively, Oregon State University Extension Service, 
http: / / osu orst edu / Dept / Econinfo / ent_budget/). The latter example assumes an 
AUM cost of $7, while a BLM AUM on the Greensprings costs $1.34. Although this year 
has witnessed a rise in prices after a six-year low, no one expects dramatic changes in 
the near term. 
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Recreation and Tourism 


Dean Runyan and Associates, in calculating the economic effects of tourism for the 
Oregon Tourism Commission, determined that Jackson County ranked 9 in the state for 
travel expenditures, although the county is 6* in population. They found that Jackson 
County travel spending grew 3.6% annually between 1991 and 1997, and 4.3% from 1996 
to 1997. Travel expenditures were valued at $204.7 million in 1997 in Jackson County. 


A 1995 study of outdoo: recreation in Oregon showed that motorized recreationists 
(off-highway plus ple.sure driving) spend on average $23.89 / day, compared t) $10.04 
for non-motorized, dispersed users (Johnson and Rasker 1995). The Motorc; cle 
industry Council reported that sale of units was 453,000 in 1990 and 488,000 in 1993. Of 
this figure, off-highway motorcycles and all terrain vehicles (ATVs) accounted for 59 
percent of sales, reaching $1.5 billion. In Oregon, motorcycles numbered 98,000 in 1997, 
of which 52,700 were on highway, 13,000 were dual sport (on and off highway), and 
32,500 off highway. This means that 3.1 percent of the population in Oregon are 
motorcycle users (From a presentation by Terry Eccles, Oregon State Parks, to Johns 
Peak Recreation Committee, City of Jacksonville, Oregon). 


The International Snowmobile Manufacturers Association reported 181,000 sales in 1994 
and 258,000 in 1998, an increase of 43 percent (Press release, 7/22/98; www: 
snowmobile org). The Oregon State Snowmobiler Association conducted a survey in 
1994 of their 3000 members. They received 310 surveys bac k that showed spending 
patterns as follows: 


Snowmobiles, $3,239,000 (per capita, $10,448); Trailers, $500,000 (per capita, $1,613); Tow 
vehicles, $3,000,000 (per capita, $9,677); Motels, $62,000 (per capita, $200); Food, $92,000 
(per capita, $297); Clothes, $60,400 (per capita, $195). 


Recreationists, shopkeepers and agency people interviewed for this report stated a 
common perception that most outdoor recreation on public lands in Jackson County 
represents local use. It is possible that more out-of-area visitors could be attracted to 
outdoor recreation opportunities in Jackson County. Data from Jackson County parks 
showed that Californian use of the Howard Prairie campgrounds has ranged from 5 to 


14 percent over the years but is generally increasing. 


The California State Department of Parks and Recreation commissioned a study in 1993 
of the economic impacts of Off-Highway Vehicle use in the state. It found a 


family-oriented sport that generated $3 billion for the economy, with significant 
contributions to rural areas. The average spending per household, not including vehicle 


purchases, averaged $3,516 per year. 


In the CSEEA area, BLM for years has assumed a 2 percent rate of growth in recreation 
demand Although no documentation of use rates has been undertaken. the figure seems 
——— A number of outdoor enthusiasts have pointed out that this area does not 
have the spectacular scenic beauty of other areas, but a number of other features do 
make it an attraction. 





¢ It is known as 4 local area. Conversations with outdoor stores and with hikers 
reveal that the area is known as a local area. In the same way that the trades and 
services cconomy is fueled by a combination of a growing local population and by 
visitors, demand for recreation opportunities in the CSEEA areas will grow as well. 


© It is accessible for day uses trom the tourism market of Ashland. With a 
half-million visitors coming to Ashland to see the Shakespeare Festival alone, a 
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good number of people take the time to explore local surroundings. Outdoor 
stores in Ashland stated that they often direct day hikers and sight-seers to the 
Pilot Rock and Greensprings areas. 


© Its biological diversity is an attraction for students, academicians, and forest lovers 
from other regions. In the Illinois Valley, biological and geo-physical resources 
have begun to be a tourist draw in their own right (Preister, 1999), and some local 
residents believe a similar attraction could occur in the CSEEA area, especially 


with national designation. 


© The Pacific Crest Nationa! Scenic Trail, and related opportunities to create regional 
links for equestrian, snowmobile and other uses, encourage recreational uses of the 
area 


A number of individuals and businesses depend directly or indirectly on the natural 
amenities provided by BLM lands in the CSEEA. Callahan's Restaurant and Lodge. 
Buckhorn Springs Resort, the Greensprings Inn and Lodge, Pinehurst Inn. 

College, and a fairly large artist community use the CSEEA lands for their 
The Box R Ranch is creating a destination resort. The resorts at Hyatt and Howard 
Prairie Lakes, and Campers Cove, depend directly or indirectly on natural resource 
amenites 


Other Sectors 


Appendix N summarizes two other sectors, medical services and the “modem 


cowboys” (global entrepreneurs), who are becoming a significant economic engine in 
rural areas of the U.S. West. 


A Summary of Social and Economic Trends 


Like other parts of the region, a trades and services economy has become dominant over 
the traditional sectors of timber, mining, and agriculture. These sectors tend to pay less 
than traditional sectors and help create families dependent on multiple income streams. 
Although a trades and services economy, especially one associated with tourism and 
recreation, pays low wages, this tendency is mitigated by the presence of retirement 
services, and particularly of medical services in Jackson County. Some social problems, 
such as latch key children and the need for youth outlets, can be created by a trades and 
services economy. A trades and services economy favors high levels of education and 
quality of life amenities, especially natural environment amenities. 


Wage income as a percentage of total income generated in the valley has been declining. 
Conversely, transfer income associated with pensions, social security, and retirement 
benefits, as a percentage of total income in the valley, has been increasing as a function 


of the increased presence of older people in the population. 


The number of people drawing economic livelihood from the global economy through 
computer modems, package delivery services and airports is high These so-called 
“modem cowboys” or “lone eagles” are making serious, although unmeasured, 
contributions to the economy. These people live where they wish and rank quality of 
life considerations as highly important in choosing a place to live 


In the Greensprings area, there is now a more diverse mix of occupations than in prior 
generations. Some forestry workers remain, but commuters, professional people, 
self-employed cottage industry owners and retirees now have a presence as well 
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Environmental Justice 


Executive Order 12898 (1994) provides that “each Federal agency make achieving 
environmental justice of its miswon by identifying and addressing, as appropnate. 
disproportonately and adverse human health and environmental ettects of its 
programs, polices, and activites on minority populations and low-income 

” Environmental justice “is achieved when everyone, regardless of race. 
culture, or income, ergoys the same degree of protection from environmental and health 
hazards and equal access to a healthy environment in which to live, work, and play” 
(Whorton and Sohocki 1996) 


Conclusions 


The Greensprings community has an avid interest in parbapating with BLM in 
developing management strategies for public lands near them Community members 
have an interest in creating or sustaining livelihoods for their families denved trom 
public land management Their history is steeped in forest work and they beheve that 
their stewardship ethic can create ecological svundness while re-creating a labor force 





capable of restoration forestry 
The profound social and economic shifts that have been expenenced in southern Oregon 
during the last thirty years will affect the management of lands The emerging 


population ts more numerous, older, more educated, and has more lersure time and 
disposable income Preservation interests are likely to intensify because they are 
demographically generated by the settlement of ex-urbanites into the small towns of 






Recreation demand is likely going to increase across a wide variety of recreation 
vehicle use, equestrian, hiking, tours, 
snowmobiling, as well as more “specialty niches” in the future, as special tours or 
group events. Recreation demand will be driven from old as well as young, and by 


specialized populations, such as handicapped persons: 


Newcomers have strong environmental values but are not well-acquainted with 

_ Local communities have had varying success in educating 
to take care of the land in the Greensprings area, absorption and 
education of newcomers has been positive, although economics are driving continued 
logging of private lands Demands for diverse educational opportunities related to 


forest management will grow 


The polar positions in regard to CSEEA decisions are preservation or production Each 
has articulate representatives Many Greensprings residents and recreation 
enthusiasts believe that national of the area will create an attraction that will 
bring further recreational users into the area They believe that designation on a map 
will create a destination area of the CSEEA area For many this is positive and 
represents livelihood opportunities, while for others, increased recreation use should 
not be promoted (Soda Mountain Wilderness Council) Production-onented people. on 
the other hand, like timber companies and ranchers, are worried about foreclosing 
both for their short-term interests and for the longer term interests of society 
think keeping options open is important for future flexibility [he Jackson County 
Commissioner representing natural resource issues has also voiced concerns that 


management options are kept open--ecological integrity can be sustained and still derive 
some level of human benefit 
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Existing Condition of Designated Land Use Areas 
Matrix Land 


The Matra consists of those federal lands that remain after the other (si) categomes of 
land were dewmgnated dunng the RMP process The other six areas desugnations are 


1) Congresmonally Reserved 

2) Late-Successional ? eserves 

3) Adaptive Management Areas 

4) Managed Late-Sucoessonal Areas 
5) Admrurustratively Withdrawn 

6) Rapanan Reserves 


Most of the Probable Sale Quantity (PSQ) tor timber harvest is expected to come from 
the Matrix It is the land that is linked into the Medford District's RMP timber sale 
volume commitment The Matrix, Southern General Forest Management Area. otyectives 
from the RMP (USDI 19952 p 38-39) are as follows: 


¢ Produce a sustainable supply of tember and other forest commodities to provide 
jobs and contribute to community stability 

© Provide connectivity (along with other allocations such as riparian reserves) 
between late-successional reserves: 

¢ Provide habitat for a variety of organisms associated with both late-successsonal 
and younger forests. 

¢ Provide for important ecological functions such as dispersal of organisms. 
carryover of some species from one stand to the next, and maintenance of 
ecologically valuable structural components such as down logs, snags, and large 
trees 

¢ Provide early successional habitat. 


For specific Management Actions / Direction in the Matrix refer to the RMP (USDI 1995 p 
») 


Of the 52,407 acres of BLM-administered lands in the Oregon CSEEA, there 
are 9,389 acres designated as Matrix that are not in the designated land use areas 
(te RNAs ACECs) Approximately 24 percent or 2.256 acres, of the Matrix is 
commercial based forest land General Plant Communities in the Matrix are shown in 
the Table 2-23 For a general description of the plant communities, see the vegetation 
sechon 














Mired comfer i 40 
Whete fir 217 2 
Totals 9.389 100 

















Acreage figures do not inchude matris lands with special designation such as Bor 4) Ranch (| 200 acres) WSA 
(5,867 acres), Scotch Creek RNA (1.719 acres), Meriposs Preserve (240 acres) or Pilot Rock ACEC (304 acres) 
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Timber 
Total estimated volume. trom the operahons inventory. approumatety 67 § 
mulhon board teet A uzable porhon of this volume ts located in npanan areas 


The majority of volume located in npanan 1s not available tor harvest Letimated 
standing grows volume. outwde of mpanan areas 1 52 6 millon board feet 


Special Forest Products 


Other forest commodities, such as firewood, Chnstmas trees, Cedar boughs and 
mushrooms are gathered and accessible provided they are near roads Permits are 
weued for personal and commerna! use 


Access 


Approumatety 156 acres 3 4 MMBF of 2.256 acres of commercial forest land 
ts not currently accessible constructing new roads and / or acquinng new 
easements from private land owners Most existing Matrix roads are natural surfaced. 
requinng hauling during the dry season Some existing roads » ould require drainage 
improvement. including minor repair | renovation tor eroson control and satety 


Harvest Systems 


Three general harvest systems are available for timber harvest ground -based 
equipment. cable yarding systems, and hehcopter logging Approxmmately 41 percent of 
the area could be skidded using a ground based systern 17 percent using a 
cable yarding system and 42 percent would require yarding 


Current Stand Conditions 


The vegetation has been influenced by timber harvest and fire suppression Many 
torested stands need commercial and pre-ccommercal treatment Many high relative 
density stands in the area indicate that the trees are physiologically at the point of 
potential for fire Ecologically, many grasslands and oak have been mainly 
affected by shrub invasion. but also by conifer tree invasion Fire suppression has 
allowed this successin pattern to proceed undisturbed and resulting on large tree 
mortality 


Under Matrix otje = each forest stand would be evaluated of its need for vegetative 


manipulation = ng obyectives for alvicultural prescnpthons are used 
in Matrix landst, .« ° Resource Area 






¢ Reduce the density of all vegetation condition classes across the landscape to 
Improve vegetation and reduce the fire hazard while creating dewred 


vegetation structural 

¢ Maintain and restore natural functions and processes necessary for the stabality of 
ecosystem health and productivity 

© For the commercial forest stands, create stands with trees of v ure and age 


(diverse stand structure) and with vanous seral patterns across the landscape to 
promote mature old-growth stand characteristics 

¢ Manage mature / old growth timber stands to mamtain thet existence structure. 
and tunchon 

© Increase the species composition of earlier seral epenes (pene cedar) into forest 


stands where appropnate 
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Mature old growth (2:°- DBH) 

Mid Seral (11-21" DBH) 1370 ts 
Poles (5. 11" DBH) 425 ; 

barty Seral Plantations 20 <I 

Hardwood woodland 2484 2» 

Shrubs Non forest T Leas 20 
Grass Forts Herhace as | 1131 12 





Acreage figures do mut inchude matrix lands with special designation such as Box-O Ranch (1.200 acres), WSA 
(5,867 acres), Scotch Creek RNA (1,719 acres), Mariposa Preserve (240 acres) or Pilot Rock ACEC (304 acres) 


¢ Create a favorable microenvironment for the natural establishment of seedlings by 
providing adequate available growing space and woody debris of vanous size 
lasees: 

© Reduce timber stand basal area to increase individual tree vigor. growth, and 
quality. 

¢ Mirumize impacts to the northern spotted ow! and other sensitive speoes and their 
habitat 

¢ Maintain stream condition und stability in effected watersheds by maintaining 
appropriate stream buffers, by leaving trees in non-buftered draw bottoms, and by 
avording slumps or shde areas 

¢ Mirumuize sol compaction to maintain site productivity 

¢ Maximize the yield of merchantable wood from the stands by utilizing dead and 
dying timber while still meeting o: exceeding the habitat requirements of snag / 
Cavity dependent speoes 

¢ Maintain the integrity and functions of oak woodlands and shrublands and 
increase early seral stages of vegetation within 

© Address insect and disease infection within the proyect area and control where 


appropriate 


Table 2-24 that deacnibes conditions based on the most dominate size class tor 
commercial based conifer stands of described a» grass shrub, hardwood / woodland for 
non-commercial based stands 


Current and Potential Spotted Ow! Habitat within the Matrix 


in 1992. the Ashland Resource Area completed a 100 percent inventory and classification 
of all resource rea lan s as to thetr current suitability and potential for future suitability 
for use by spotted owls The information sources for this classification were trom 


current operations inventory, aerial photographs biologists: knowledge of the stands. 
and field checks Table 2-25 gives a breakdown uf the acres in the matrix into one of the 


sn habitat categones 











Nesting - Opumal, mects all spotted ow! life requirements. 466 3 


























Type 2:  Roosting/Foraging - Meets requirements for spotted ow! roosting, foraging | 2.053 12 
and dispersal. 
Type 3: Young Stands - Mects no known spotted ow! needs currently. 550 . 
Type 4: No Potential - Meets no known spotted ow! needs. 12,926 74 
Type $: Dispersal w/potential - Currently provides structure believed to be 1,114 7 
important for spotted ow! dispersal and has potential to become type | 
and/or type 2. 
Type 6: Dispersal w/no potential - Currently provides structure believed to be 469 I 


important for spotted ow! dispersal but. because of natural conditions, does 
not have the potential to become type | and /or type 2. 














Table does not include Box-O (1,200) or Mariposa Preserve (240) acres. These areas were not been typed. 
For the complete habitat type definitions refer to the spetted ow! habitat section. 


Jenny Creek Laie-Successional Reserve 


Late-Successional Reserves (LSRs) are intended to be a network of existing and 
late-successional forests designed to protect and enhance mature and old forest 
ecosystems. The reserves are designed to serve a number of purposes. First, they are 
intended to provide a well-distributed quantity of quality old-growth forest ha vitat. 
Second, they are intended to ensure that late-successional associated species will be 
conserved by providing late-successional forest habitat. 


The structure and composition of these forests vary by forest type, site capability, and 
disturbance regime. Typically, stands include live old trees, standing dead trees (snags), 
and fallen trees or logs. The age at which a stand develops late-successional 
characteristics varies widely. In moist climates on productive sties, late-successiona! 
cheracteristics can develop in as early as 80 years. On dry sites, as typically found in 
Sout. west Oregon, stands may be well over 150 years before these characteristics 
develo». 


Managen.ent objectives for LSRs as stated in the Northwest Forest Plan Record of 
Decision (| 'WFP/ ROD) are as follows: Late-successional reserves are to be managed to 
protect and «~hance conditions of late-successional and old-growth forest ecosystems, 
which serve as ha. ‘tat for late-successional and old-growth related species including the 
northern spotted owl. These reserves are designed to maintain a functional, interacting, 
late-successional ard old-growth forest ecosystem (ROD, C-11). These reserves should 
be protected from large-scale fires, insect and disease epidemics, and major human 
impacts. within LSR boundaries must be designed to meet this goal. The 
standards and guidelines of the ROD govern all management activities in the LSRs. 


Assessment of Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve 


The Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve (LSR) is located on public lands managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) in southeastern Jackson County, Oregon in 


107 
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portions of Townships 39, 40, 41 South, Ranges 02, 03, 04 East (Willamette mendian) 
The LSR is located within the Western Cascades and Eastern Cascades 
provinces, and the Klamath physiographic province as defined in the Northwest Forest 
Plan (ROD A-3). As a result of the variation in physiographic characteristics the LSR is 
divided into four Ecoregions: Klamath River Ridges, Siskiyou Foothills, Southern 
Cascades, and Southern Cascade Slopes (Pater et al. 1997a and 1997b). The LSR extends 
south of Howard Prairie Lake to Soda Mountain and along the western portions of the 
Jenny Creek drainage to Agate Flat and the California border, west to the Soda 
Mountain Wilderness Study Area and the southern drainages of the Bear Creek 
watershed. The higher elevation white fir and mixed conifer forests are interspersed 
with brushfields and meadows. Grasslands, shrublands, and oak woodlands are found 
at lower elevations and south-facing slopes. The 34,554 acres of the BLM Jenny Creek 
LSR are interspersed with 32,245 acres of private lands for a total of 66,799 acres. The 
public ownership pattern is typical of the western Oregon BLM “checkerboard” of the 

old O & C Railroad lands. 


The Jenny Creek LSR is complex in that it is composed of four Ecoregions that are 
defined by a number of site factors, most notably the general plant communities. Each 
Ecoregion will require different treatments and activities (Jenny Creek Late-Successional 
Reserve Assessment, USDI 1995b, Ch 4) related to the Ow! Habitat Types (modified 
McKelvie system) listed in jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assessment (USDI 1995b, 
Ch 2). Existing suitable ow! habitat is fragmented by ownership patterns, past 
management activities and naturally unsuitable lands in this LSR. Currently 10,525 
acres (31 percent) of suitable ow! habitat is found on BLM lands within the LSR. 
Another thirty-one percent of BLM lands is potentially suitable (table 2-26). Fifty 
percent of the BLM land in the Jenny Creek LSR in suitable habitat is a reasonable long 
term goal. The assessment resulted in the following objectives listed by priority for the 
LSR to attain this goal. 


will 
See On guide the process for development and 



































Type |: Nesting 3.220 9 
Type 2 Roosting  oraging 7,401 22 
Type 3. Young Stands 3,213 9 
Type 4 No Potential 12,329 % 
Type $ Dispersal w /potentral 7,991 22 
Type 6 Dispersal w/no potential 800 2 
Total existing and potential habitat (types 1.2.3.5) 21,425 62 





-For the complete habitat type definitons refer to the spotted ow! habitat section 


| = Protect, enhance, and rehabilitate early and mid-seral plant communities that 
will develop into LSOG 

ll. Protect and maintain LSOG habitat from catastrophic threats (i.e. large scale 
disturbances) 

Ill. Promote connectivity of LSOG habitat within and adjacent to the LSR 
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IV. Maintain, restore, and protect watershed functions and natural structures that 
result in high quality habitat for native fish and other aquatic organisms. 

V. Promote and enhance non-forest plant communities and botanical integrity. 

VL Promote and enhance biodiversity in special use areas. 


The jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assessment contains a series of proposed 
treatments are thought to be consistent with LSR objectives as stated in the NWFP / 
ROD. Maintenance and protection treatments proposed in stands greater than 80 years 
old are considered site specific and will be reviewed by Regional Ecosystem Office 
(REO). The general guidelines described in Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve 
Assessment (chapter 4) are intended as standards to be followed during the planning of 
projects in the LSR. 


Timber 





Total estimated standing volume, from the operations inventory, is approximately 142.9 
million board feet. Most of the volume will not be available given constraints due to 
enhancement of old-growth habitat (ie. the LSR objectives and management guidelines). 
The following tables list the general plant communities (table 2-27) and current stand 
conditions (table 2-28) in the LSR. 

































































Mature/oid growth (21"+ DBH) 20,205 59 
Mid Seral (11-21" DBH) 6,359 19 
Poles (5-11" DBH) 2,163 6 
Earty Seral, Plantations 1654 $ 
Hardwood + codland 1,737 + 
Shrubs, Noa-t orest 432 j 
Grass, Forts, Herbaceous 2,006 6 
Totals 4,554 100 
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Scotch Creek Research Natural Area 


The Scotch Creek RNA is a 1,797 acre parcel located in southeastern Jackson County 
along Scotch Creek, a tributary of the Klamath River that flows into Iron Gate Reservoir 
through the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area (California Department of Fish and Game 
and Redding Resource Area, BLM) (map 2). Scotch Creek flows to the southeast from 
the ridge that separates the Klamath and Rogue River watersheds. The RNA is bounded 
on the north by Schoheim Road (BLM Road 41-2E-10.1), on the west by Slide Ridge, on 
the east by Lone Pine Ridge, and the Oregon-California border on the South. The 
Schoheim Road forms a common boundary between the Scotch Creek RNA and the 
Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area to the northeast. The small parcel (75 acres) of 
privately owned land is isolated at the southeast corner of the RNA 
(T.41S.,RO2E_Sec.16) was recently given to the U.S. Department of the Interior by the 
Soda Mountain Wilderness Council. This parcel will be incorporated into the Scotch 
Creek RNA. 


Establishment 


Scotch Creek RNA was established for scientific study and as a baseline study area for 
two Oregon Natural Heritage Program cells represented in the Scotch Creek Drainage: a 
Rosaceous type dominated by Garry oak (Quercus garryana) (not mentioned in the 
original nomination) , Klamath plum (Prunus subcordata), western chokecherry (P. 


virgimiana), bitter cherry (P. emarginata), and birchleaf mountain-mahogany (Cercocarpus 


betuloides) and a different chaparral dominated by buckbrush (Ceanothus 
cuneatus), manzanita (Arctostaphylos spp.) and birchleaf 
(Cercocarpus betuloides). 

RMP Management Restrictions 


The Medford District RMP (USDI 1995a) established the following management 
requirements on the Scotch Creek RNA. The RNA is closed to OHV use and mineral 
entry. Minerals leasing is subject to no surface occupancy (NSO). The RMP is silent on 
the issue of timber harvest. 


Topography 


Scotch Creek is in a northwest / south east trending steep sided valley that extends from 
Pilot Rock and Porcupine Mountain on the Rogue / Klamath Divide to the Klamath River 
where it empties in Iron Gate Reservoir. The watershed is bounded on the west by Slide 
Creek / Hutton Creek Ridge and the east by Lone Pine Ridge. The west and east fork of 
Scotch Creek meet at the end of a narrow just above the waterfall on Scotch Creek 
main stem. Slide Creek, a subset of the Creek watershed enters Scotch Creek in 
the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area in California. The elevation of Scotch Creek in the 
RNA varies from 3,960 feet on the east fork of Scotch Creek at the Schoheim Road and 
3,840 feet on the west fork of Scotch Creek at the Schoheim Road to 3,080 feet at the 
lower boundary of the RNA at the California border. Highest elevations in the drainage 
are 5,908 feet at Pilot Rock, 5,200 feet at Porcupine Mountain, 5,403 feet on upper Lone 
Pine Ridge. Lone Pine Ridge is 3,640 feet at the California border, Slide Ridge, 4,000 feet 
West facing slopes are characterized by open grasslands with oaks in the draws and 
densely vegetated east facing slopes dominated by small oaks and brush. The 30 foot 
waterfall on the main stern of Scotch Creek is a special topographic feature that prevents 


the upstream migration of fish 








Chapter 2 - Affected Environment 
Geology 


Scotch Creek RNA is mapped as Western Cascade Oligocene basalt, basaltic andesite, 
and andesite (Tb2) (Smith and others 1985). These flows are interbedded with volcanic 
breccias and pyroclastic deposits and other rock types too thin, discontinuous, or poorly 
exposed to map separately. Different rock types in these formations are not mapped 
because of the scale of the map and the complexity of the formations. Pilot Rock, at the 
head of the Scotch Creek watershed, and Cathedral Cliffs just to the east of Lone Pine 
Ridge on Camp Creek are mapped as mafic intrusive rocks (Tm) and are outside the 
present RNA boundaries (Smith and others 1985). 


Soil information for Scotch Creek RNA is based on the Soil Survey of Jackson County 
Area, Oregon (USDA Soil Conservation Service, 1993). There are six mapped general 
soil units in the RNA (map 31). Because of the small scale of the map and the large area 
covered, mapped units are often presented as complexes of different soil types. Number 
of acres, percent of RNA, productivity class and site index (if any) of the soil types 
found in the RNA are summarized in table 2-29. About 79 percent of the RNA consist of 


clay or rock outcrop soil complexes. The balance (21%) are soil types capable of 
supporting mixed conifer stands. 


Hydrology 


Scotch Creek watershed is 11,503 acres (18 sq. mi.), 61 percent of the ownership is BLM, 
30 percent State of Oregon, and 9 percent private. There are 109.5 total stream miles 
with a stream density of 6.1 miles per square mile. In the watershed, there are 4.7 miles 
of fish-bearing streams, 5.5 miles of perennial non-fish bearing streams, 60 miles of 
intermittent streams and total of 70.2 miles of stream with riparian reserves (USDI-BLM 
1999). There are no mapped springs on the Siskiyou Pass or Soda Mountain USGS 7.5 
Quad maps, except for two adjacent springs at the head of the east fork of Scotch Creek 


below Porcupine Gap. 
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Cascade Siskryou Ecological Emphasis Area - Draft Management Plan/E1S 
There is little data available on water quality or quantity in Scotch Creek, except for 
Parker (1999). He found that water temperatures varied from 9-9.5°C at cold water 
inputs to 14.5-16.5°C at a pump chance and in open meadows near the upper reaches of 
the stream. Temperatures ranged from 10.0-11.5°C throughout the rest of the stream. In 
1999, when his survey was done, Scotch Creek was intermittent above the junction of 
the two forks, permanent below. 


Water quality in the RNA has probably been affected by past logging and road building 
in the upper reaches of both forks in the past. The decommissioned Porcupine Gap / 
en eee Seren ener ow ars enna Cees oan oF eae 
Creek in the riparian zone beside the strzam. Schoheim road and its culvert 


crossings particularly at the east fork of Scotch Creek impacted water quality by 
upstream impoundment and road runoff. 


Scotch Creek watershed climate is affected by the continental climate of the Great Basin 
and by more moderate wetter oceanic influences from the west. The climate is more like 
that of the Shasta Valley to the south than the Rogue Valley to the north. The south 
facing of the Klamath / Rogue divide is warmer and drier than the north facing 


slopes. transient snow zone is probably higher and snowpack may not remain on 


the ground as long as that estimated for the Jenny Creek watershed. Precipitation may 
vary from a low of 20 (19.8 at Copco, 22.5 at Siskiyou Summit) inches at lower elevations 


to as high as 30 (31.7 at Howard Prairie) or more inches per year along the Soda 
Mountain / Pilot Rock Ridge. 


The area is characterized by long, hot dry summers, and relatively mild, wet winters 
and is subject to occasional summer thunderstorms. Periodic floods of some magnitude 
occur when warm wet storms melt existing snow pack. 


Vegetation 


Scotch Creek RNA was established on the basis of a large area of chaparral dominated 
by members of the Rosaceae (Prunus species, Amelanchier, Cercocarpus, Holodiscus) 
primarily located on the east-facing slopes of Slide Ridge. The grassy, west-facing 
slopes of Lone Pine Ridge contained stands of perennial native grass which were 
dominate grassland species in former times. Little was known of the nature of the plant 
communities and their plant species. 


Brock and Callagan (1999b) conducted a general inventory of plant community types in 
April-August 1999 that greatly increased our knowledge of Scotch Creek RNA plant 
communities. A list of plant species is provided in Appendix O They point out several 
interesting floristic features of the RNA. Poison oak occurs at a single location, in a 
steep rock outcrop formation in the far northeast corner of the RNA. Poison oak is 
common at similar elevations both north and south of the RNA Madrone is also absent. 
although it is common in the Rogue River watershed to the north. The 

contain native perennial grasses with low cover Smal! areas of nearly pure Idaho fescue 
and bluebunch wheatgrass were found Other grasslands best described as “mixed 
annual-perennial dominance” have 10-15 percent cover of native species. They also 
describe an important broadleaf maple-black oak forest mparian community assocated 
with the perennial Scotch Creek stream system 


in their study they distinguished 11 different community types of varying degrees of 
cohesiveness of five different types: Riparian, Garry oak woodland, Grassland, 
Chaparral, and Conifer. Map 32 shows the distribution of the community types in the 
RNA. The following description is taken with some modification from Brock and 


Callagan (1999) 
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Chapter 2 - Affected Encveronment 
Riparian Community Types 


Two nparian communities are present one dominated by trees. another by shrubs. 


California Black Osk-Bigicaf Mapic Riparian Woodland 
This distinctive riparian woodland type occupies a wide zone in the alluvial bottoms of 
Scotch Creek and |. more narrow zone in the lower reaches of several of the smaller side 
streams. On Scotch Creek these woodlands extend upslope on cool aspects for 100-200 
feet above the creek bottoms. The alluvial soils sometimes form wide low terraces. 
Elevations range from 3,000 feet to 4.400 feet. This riparian zone forms a major wildlife 
corridor through the RNA. 


Bigleal maple (average 38% cover), black oak (18%) and Garry oak (16%) dominates the 
tree layer with occasional Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine and rarely black cottonwood or 


sterilis. Two special Status species are associated with this type, Ribes merme sep. 
Klamathense and lsopyrum stipitaturm 


Ruparnnan Shrub Community 
On the middle and upper portions of the many tributanes which dissect the west slopes 
of Lone Pine Ridge (and the entire reaches of the southern-mo=t tributaries that traverse 
the rocky “Lower Slope Complex” ) is a distinctive shrub-dominated community which 
typically occupies a very narrow band (50 ft. wide) with dry grasslands or rock outcrop 
beyond its margins. These riparian zones typically also have open stretches 
between shrub patches. Most of these streams are perennial A very level of 
butterfly activity was observed at these sites. 


Garry oak and western juniper are usually present with low percent cover Mock orange 
40% cover) dominates the shrub layer with willow, tall Oregon grape. and 
common. Rosa californica is occasional. The herb layer is dominated by 
Fsteie¢n teddraah Ceedivtheceamaintbias 
Poa bulbosa (on the dner s false-caraway (Perideridia howelln) is 
common 


Garry Oak Woodland Type 
Brock and Callagan (1999b) describe a single oak woodland type 













While white oak is a common co-dominant species in virtually all of the forest and 
chaperal pan communes nthe BNA. eee pr pure stands in much of the 
area, these areas are mapped as Garry oak woodland type is found in several 
situations, it forms the outer margin of the npanan woodlands, extending when 
soil depth allows, it extends up sidestream canyons in wide bands. it forms in 
open grassland communities clonal patches), and it is a of the 
cover the upper of Lone Pine and the east 


chaparral-complexes 
doom offtnae Daten it occurs on Bogus (very loam) and Heppsie (clay) soils: 


White oak cover is nearly always very dense (average 85°) Western juruper is often 
present at low cover California black oak is present in draws or moist areas The shrub 
layer ts dominated by tall Oregon grape and tall snowberry with covers of each 
averaging 10-12 percent. Klamath plum and chokecherry are often present. The herb 
layer ts variable on the density of the shrub layer, where shrubs are dense. 
the herb layer is sparse herb layer cover varies from under 10 percent to over 0 
percent Typical spectes include Claytoma Nemophila parveflora Viola sheltonn Bromus 
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Cascade Sisktyou Ecological Emphases Area - Draft Management P\en/E1S 
is fairly frequent. This white oak woodland is not adequately described in current plat 
assoaation guides for southwest Oregon 


In much of this community the oaks are dense and stunted, averaging 15-20 feet in 
height. Stems in many of these stands are 60-70 years old with diameters of only 4-6 
inches. Occasional large trees are encountered but small diameter trees are the rule 
Apparently, these stands developed under a frequent fire regime It is possible that 
many of the patches are clonal and of very great (undeterminable) age Many of the 
more stunted trees bear a resemblance to Quercus garryana vat brewer but the length of 
the leaves consistently indicates that these are var garryana 


Rock Outcrops 


Rock outcrops are sparsely vegetated with the most frequent species being Juniperus 
occidentalis, Prunus subcordata, Bromus tectorum, Pscudororgnena spwata, Alyssum 
alyssundes, Penstemon deustus and Lomatium califormcum At higher elevations, Sedum 
obtusatum is common. A large population of Woodsia oregana also occurs at the higher 


eremephie, intersting eastern Oregon species was found in protected (shady) areas of 
The distinctive Scotch Creek RNA rock outcrop plant community is 


aici oth ecntend ecabensenl ethedioies suns endaed 
dominated communities: 


Grassland Types 


Brock and Callagan (1999b) recognize grassland complexes based on elevation and their 
association with rock outcrops or Garry Oak Woodiands. 


Low Liepation Crassland-Rock Outcrop Compics 
Lower elevations have a well defined zone which is significantly more shallow and 
rocky than higher elevations. The zone’s upper limit is at approximately 3,350 ft. 
elevation, the same elevation as the major watertall on Scotch Creek and the senes of 
rock outcrops ‘west of Scotch Creek. This may represent a geological break between old 
and “new” volcanic flows. Soils are all classified as McMullin-Rock Outcrop Complex ( 
the proportion of rock outcrop is quite high). The elevation ranges from 3,000-3,350 feet 
This here forms a mosaic with rock outcrop communities, white oak 


and wedgeleat ceanothus-Klamath Plum chaparral in approximately the 


proportion 
20% - Rock Outcrop 
60". --Dry grassland 
15% White Oak Woodland 
5% White Oak / Klamath Plum-Wedgeleaf Ceanothus Chaparral 


The grassland component in this area ts dominated by annuals with a regular low cover 
of bluebunch wheatgrass It differs significantly from the mid to upper slope grasslands 
in several reapects including 


¢ dominance by Bromus tectorwm and B japonicus 

© Bromus hordeaccus much lew abundant 

© high frequency of Prunus subcordata 

© high frequency of Lomatium californicum 

© higher frequency and cover of | uprnus albifrons 

© very low frequency and cover of medusahead ( Tarmatherwm caput medusac) 

* low of star thistle 

¢ relatively frequency and cover of Agoseris heterophylla, Lomatiwm 
macroacarpum and Trifeliwm olioletum 


iM 
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The area is on a southeast aspect with significant due south and due west aspects 
On the east slopes of Slide Ridge are several small rock outcrop openings 
should be classified as this type though several of these support dense stands of 
Idaho fescue which is sparse east of the creek where heavy grazing has been continuous 
for 150 years. Significant surtace erosion has cocurred due to grazing but no rills or 


gullies are obvious. The surface layer is very gravelly with 30-50% exposed gravels and 
soil. 


Muddie and Higher Elevation Crassland-Carry Oak Woodland Compicx 
mene ge one Ahem met heeded sapenclr nado wmgemedle all 
3,350 feet elevation. The grasslands here tend to have 
due oor Gan Comer onttonte Most of the area is still dominated by annual 
grasses and forbs. Idaho fescue or bluebunch wheatgrass dominates the occasional 
patch of grass. However, patches of star thistle which is rapidly moving-in from the 
south and east are more frequent. 


All soils are McMullin-Rock Outcrop Complex although the proportion of rock outcrop 
is much lower than in the Lower Grassland Complex. Elevation ranges {rom 3,350 to 


4,200 feet. The plant community is on a southwest aspect with significant due south and 
due west aspect represented. Significant surface erosion has occurred due to grazing 
but no rills or gullies are obvious. The surface layer is gravelly with 20-30 percent 
exposed gravels and soil. The type is a mosaic of grassland with white oak woodland 
and a small amount of wedgeleat ceanothus- Klamath plum chaparral. 


5% - Rock 

65% ~ Dry 

18% - White Oak Woodland 

2% -- White Oak / Klamath Phum-Wedgeleaf Ceanothus Chaparral 


Astragalus californicus, a species previously considered “possibly extinct in Oregon”, was 
found in this grassland community. It is often associated with fairly dense patches of 
bluebunch wheatgrass. This is the only known Oregon location for this species. 


This community is at serious risk of further invasion by star thistle Many incipient 
populations are present in the northwest half of the area The southeast half is already 
infested by star thistle populations. The soils have the night combination of 
adequate and periodic exposure (through erosive mechanisms) to allow for the 
continued spread of starthistle This should be considered the biggest threat to the 


integrity of the community. 
Chaparral Types 


Brock and Callagan (1999b) discovered that the eastern Siskiyou rosaceous chaparral for 
which the RNA was established consists of three relatively distinct plant communities 





Garry Oak! Kamath Plum Wedgeicaf Ccanothus 
This community is a minor component of the RNA, occurring on the lower and middle 
of the west aspects of Lone Pine Ridge and extending south across the Oregon / 
border. It is a typical dry-site chaparral but appears to be fairly localized in 
occurrence It differs significantly from similar communities in the Applegate Valley 
because poison oak is absent here This community may extend up the Klamath River 


Canyon to the east. 


Garry oak is always present, usually in shrub form, at a cover which can vary widely 
depending on soil depth Wedgeleat ceanothus and Klamath plum are both usually 
present with covers averaging 23 percent and 57 percent, respectively Klamath plum is 
clearly the more abundant speoes on most sites Birchleat mountain mahogany is 
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common at the higher elevations with covers of up to 5 percent. Annual grasses (Bromus 
japonicus, B. tectorum and B. mollis) dominate the grass / torb layer with frequent 


The soils supporting this type are classified as McMullin-Rock Outcrop complex. 
Elevation ranges from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The aspect is south to southwest. Slope 
position is lower to mid-slope. This community typically has very gravelly surface soils. 


c uM in Mal Klemeth Plum C) | Complex Lone Pine Rid 
The upper slopes of the west face of Lone Pine Ridge are covered with a dense chaparral 

of a mix of white oak, birchleaf mountain mahogany, with a regular presence 
(but low cover) of Klamath plum. Some areas are dominated by white oak with reduced 
levels of mountain mahogany, other areas are dominated by mountain mahogany with 
white oak cover reduced; much of the area is a more or less equal mix of these two. 
Where mountain mahogany is the dominant (and white oak cover low), canopy gaps are 
frequent and the herb layer is significantly more dense as well as more diverse with 
several dry-site (grassland) species occurring in the canopy gaps. Most of the area is 
very dense and extremely difficult to walk through. 


Throughout the area, the dominant herb-layer speces are Claytoni (both perfoliata and 
parviflora), Galrum aparine, and Nemophila parviflora These species are the same as are 
found to be dominant in the White Oak Woodland type and in the on Shide 
Ridge However, Three other species are found in high frequently in 
Hydrophyllum occidentale (average 2% cover), Osmorha chilensts (1%) and Clarkia 
Ere ee ena en eeeeny ammeter omee 
Ridge chaparral complex 

= wie agar pp the proportions: 

“0% =86“Mixed Type” white oak averaging 60 percent cover and mountain 
mahogany averaging 50 percent cover with 3 percent chokecherry and 3 
percent Klamath plum and with 4 percent tall snowberry. This type closely 
resembles some of the dner, mountain mahogany dominant chaparral) found 
on Shde Ridge 

3% =66*"Dry Type” with Mountain mahogany averaging 65 percent and white oak 

averaging 5 percent Klameth plum is usually present a | to 2 percent cover. 
Shetland enbencubtr ebesutee tale This has frequent small 
open spots with dey-cte species ouch os Colonia graniifior, Bremen sted 


10% White Oak Woodland se separate description for the type. it occurs here 


tairly randomly often in the form of a large (apparent) clone in the middle of 
one of the other types. 


10% Grassy openings. with typical mid-slope annual-grassland speces, star thistle 
was not seen in this part of the KNA. 


10% Rock outcrops 


There does not seem to be any apparent aspect affinities in this complex except that the 
“Dry” Type (mountain mahogany dominant) seems to preter the more southerly aspects 
For the most part, the types are apparently randomly mixed 


The soils supporting this type are mapped as Heppsie-McMullin complex The 
elevations ranges between 4200 and 5.100 feet The aspects is main! / southwest with 
some due west and some due south 


~ 


Garry oak Mountain Mahogany Snowberry Chaparral Compica (Slade Budge) 
On the entire east slope of Slide Ridge (west of Scotch Creek) ts a comple: similarly 
dominated white oak and mountain mahogany but 1» more morst than the Lone Prine 


Ridge complex There is considerable variation in species composition across the slope 








Chapter 2 - Affected Environment 
and some patterns are discernable However, there are no clear delineations, and al! of 
the more or less intergrade The vegetation ts fairly uniformly short-statured 
(10-20 feet in height) and moderately dense It can be traversed on foot with reasor »ble 
ease, though fairly slowly The tree / shrub layer cover is consistently high, averaging 90 
percent. White oak is always present with an average cover of 54 percent. Mountain 
mahogany is usually present with an average cover of W) Snowberry ts usually 
present with an average cover of 18 percent. Serviceberry, tall Oregon grape, Klamath 
ee ee ene oan any and evags 5° pelaans eaves Mock 
orange (Philadelphus) and Indian plum (Oemieria) occasionally occur Clayton (perfolsata 
and parmflora) and Galium aparine dominate the herb layer with Semilacina racemosa 
usually present Other frequency species include Nemophila parvflora, Viola shelton 
and Clarina rhombodea complex differs from the Lone Pine Ridge chaparral 
complex in the consistent high cover of snowberry (average 18%), the consistent 
presence of Semilacina racemosa and Viola sheitonn and the significantly lower cover of 

Clarita rhombodes and Osmorhiza chilensis It also lacks the dry grassland 


Hydrophryllum, 
species which are fairly frequent in the Lone Pine Ridge chaparral. 


While it is difficult to distinguish distinct types in this complex, there are some patterns 
which can be described. The complex is roughly composed of the following mix of 


community types. 
40% White Oak-Mt. Mahogany; White Oak Dominant: This type averages 60-70 


percent white oak and 20 percent mountain mahogany with 20 percent 
; aspects, 
20% White Oak-Mt. Mahogany- Mt. Mahogany dominant: This type averages 30-35 


anpects. 
type is closely related to the “mixed” type of the Lone Pine Ridge upper 


complex 
10% Whit- Oak Woodland: see the separate description for this type. It occurs here 
on east and southeast aspects, typically on lower slope position 
in each of the small draws which dissect the area there is a narrow 
aaa aeeemeanenas tte ememacaaacacamaaattaaas 


Recby gray operons pay on southemt specs fen th sg 


Sites with Oak or Douglas-fir /Serviceberry Oregon Grape 
conifer potential are mostly currently dominated by white oak (40-50% cover), 
i eabdsbaremmmenaemoartiie tn 
ee ere any ene ae Aa 

more moist type is the regular presence of chokecherry. 
schdhtp oxen, itansha, Conioes Loutone ites Cad oneaonl Ganbtdeary. 
The herb layer also has some distinctive speces such as Trientalis latifolia and 
Machringy macrophylla which are both usually present with a 2 percent cover 
black oak and pine are present in some of the areas 
The for some of this area ts for a open canopied Douglas-fir or 
overstory with white oak or black oak in the understory and 
dense shrub layers Sore areas are tow ard the 

/Serviceberry Oregon Grape (PSME/ AMAL )type Other 

areas acem to be more trending toward beep Garry oak as a co-dominant 
It ws probable that most of this area has not seo much more than « attered 
comiters for a long tume due to repeated fires but given enough time without 
disturbance. the conifer component would develop This dars not mean that 
the area “should” be pushed toward conifer dominance. it pust means that the 
ecology of the area ® more difficult to interpret than was formerty thought 
These coniter-potential sites are on north and northeast aspects often clearly 
delineated by ndgetines 




















continued 
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The soils un thas area are mapped as Bogus very gravelly loam with large inclumons of 


Heppme-McMullin complex Aspect includes north through southeast with northeast 
dominant. The elevation ranges from 3,000 feet to 4 100 feet. 


Conifer Types 


Two distinct conifer communuties are present im the RNA 


Douglas-fir Scrinceberry- Tali Oregon Grape 
This plant association occasionally occurs in the Applegate Valley (though in limuted 
areas). Brock and Callagan (1999a) use this name for this particular Scotch Creek RNA 
plant community They have not seen it in the Southern Cascades except in this area 
The community is characterized by a lack of white fir, a consistent cover of serviceberry 
and tall Oregon grape and a lack of potson oak (the latter 1s not uraque here, of course. 
but in the Applegate Valley its abuence would be quite distinctive for the 
series) Even though Scotch Creek RNA has totally different soils, this community 
appears to be nearly identical to the stands found in the Applegate Valley, west of the 


planning area 


The community occurs on north and northeast slopes mostly at the north end of the 
RNA Soils are mapped as Bogus and McNull gravelly loams 


Some of the conater stands on Slide ndge. currently dominated by ponderosa pine. are 
probably best combined with this community High black oak cover, low Garry oak 
cover and a regular, fairly dense cover of serviceberry and Oregon grape are good 
charactenstics to use identify the community 


Whate f ir/Dwerf Oregon Grape 

This type occupies a small portion of the RNA, at the north end near the east fork of 
Scotch Creek and at the summit of Lone Pine Ridge on a northeast aspect. The soils are 
McNull gravelly loam and Farva cobbly loam Conditions are cool and morst and souls 
are suffinently deep to support dense coniter growth This area represents the lower 
edge of a typt<al forest type in the area to the north outside of the RNA White fir is 
dominant with an average of 60 percent cover. is co-dominant (30%). The 
shrub layer has dwarf Oregon grape (24% cover) herb layer has Seilacimma stellate 
(3%) and Trentalss latifolia (2%) as dominants 


Alien Plants 


There are a number of ahen plants (annual grasses) and starthistle a nowious weed in the 
Scotch Creek RNA Because of disturbed soil, past practioes, and the adjacent 
Schahewn Road the RNA is at risk to invasion by weeds most immediately dyer: 
woed 


har thas! 

Brock and ( allagan (1999) conseder the active invasion of starthistle in the mid to 
elev aton grassland commurutes to be the main management concern in the RNA 
have discovered that approximately 200 acres en the southeast portion of the RN A is 
currently senously infested with star thistle About 10 percent of that area rs heavily 
infested while 30 percent has light to moderate cover Patch size vanes from 200 sq ft 
to up to 2 acres Another 200-300 acres of seemilar hatutat vulnerable to uv amon in the 
near future Incpent populations are also present along the Schohewn Road A plan 
must be developed to slow thes tmvason South of the state line tence en ( alitorma the 
tuations much worse with most of the grasslands already occupred by star thistle 
Thes area will continue to act as a eeed source Annual dominated grasslands ofter a 








Chapter ) - Affected Emceronment 
tertile place tor establishment duc to the penodx av ailatubty of bare soe One strategy 


tor management may be to establish 2 higher level of native gras cover to lemut the bare 
son) available for star thestle 


Dyer s Wand 
Thas noxious weed was recently collected along Lone Pine Rodge Road above the 
Schoheun Road lexs than 1,500 feet wp hill trom Scotch Creek RNA This noxious weed 
has the potential to coloraze dry hall sades very rapdly 





Brock and Callagan (1999>) found that low elevation grassland were somewhat resistant 
to invasion by medusahead that they attributed to shallow souls They suggest that 
these might be good areas to weed with bluebunch wheatgrass and idaho tescue 


Special Plants 


In addition to thew plant community study. Brock and ( allagan (1999%a) surveyed tor 
special status plants. They found seven species listed by ONHP (Table 2-30). The listing 
of Saw tooth sedge (Care serratadens) ts tentative. aw arting confirmation 


Brock and ( allagan searched the Scotch ( rech RNA for three other plants with special 
status in Oregon, Ashland thistle (Circmum cooletum) Caentner fritillary (/ rrtellene 
gentnen), and Siskiyou tour-o clack (Mirabilis greene:\, but could not find them Other 
of interest found in the RNA inchude Tracy's pea (Lathyrus ianrwertn ver tracy) 
(Solanum parishr) and Klamath Basen milk vetch 
caliform us) The mithvetch » perhaps the most interesting sence this is the only known 
Oregon locaton Mountain lady s shipper (Cypripedium montanwm) sa Northwest Forest 


Plan Survey and Manage speoes 
Animals 


There have been no large-scale vertebrate surveys done Scotch Creek RNA However. 
there are lets for the general area that indx ate epecres that be expected in the 
RNA (see for all terrestrial vertebrates Nelson (1997) for Soda Area and Trav! 
(1999) tor birds Other workers have inventoned the RN A tor breeding burds 
(Alexander 1999) aquatic orgaruems (Parker 1999) and butterflies (Runquist 1999) 
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Mollusks 


Parker (1999) discov 

ered peddiesnails (Hydrotidea fumes) m the main channel of Scotch C reeb and mn 
the main tributary at T 405_RO2ZE Sec 01.NE1\4 The snails were at discreet locations in 
the stream associated with cold water inputs detaried in the Hydrology discusmon 
above The sites were also assocated with flow rates that would prevent the settling of 
fine eediments on the surtaces of coarwe sediments and where enough sunlight 


penetrated the canopy to stimulate diatom growth Parker that the 
pebdlesnails might be localized or endema speoes sence they no way to move 
between streams 

Aquatic Insects 


Parker (1999) townd that aquatic insect faunas were semelar in semular streams (ool 
water streams like Scotch and Camp ( reeks had many of the same insects Warm water 
streams he Skhookum (reek and Oregon Gulch ( reek shared the same insect fauna 


Terrestrial Insects 


Runquist (1999) collected 60 species of butterflies (Appendix P) in the Scotch Creek 
watershed the summer of 1999 Because of access problems only the northern section of 
the RNA was sampled Fifty butterflies were collected in the RNA An additional 10 
were collected along the decommusmoned Scotch connector road trom Porcupine 
Gap to Schohewn road at the north end of the RNA The remarkable butterfly diversity 
ts a reflection of the geographic location of where ecoregions meet. the diversity of host 


plants and the vanety of ecologacal maches 
Amphibians 


Ome remartable aspect of Parker s survey (1999) was the absence of stream dwetling 
amphitnans in Scotch ( reek and (amp ( reet and its tributanes even though suitable 
hatstat (cover temperature and flow regimes) seemed to be available Pact giant 
salamander (Dicamptoden tenebrosus) and tasked trog (Ascaphus truci) are both found en 
Swshiyou and ( ascade mounta:n ranges but not un Klamath River Ridges booregion 
streams Dh amptaden are tound on upstream reaches of Creek, Cottonwood 

C reet, Emigrant ( reet. and Baldy Creek He suggests that are absent because the 
dry south facing slopes are inhospitable tor adult stages or the intermittent or 
completety dry streams dunng drought years eliminate aquatn larval habitat 


Parker (1999) townd only rainbow trout (Onchorynchus mrytms) in Scotch Creek Fish 
wer> hmuted to the lower reaches of Scotch and Shde ( reek Fish were absent from the 
enain stem and both forks to about | 5 bum below thee confluence The majority of the 
“ootch C reet dramage in the RNA is without fish Trout in Scotch Creek exhibit external 
morphological charactenstics of what is commonly referred to as redband trout 


Alexander (1999) conducted a breeding berd survey of the RNA im june 1999) Twenty 
mnomtoring stations were established Siteen were visited twice A total of 47 epeces 
were eroountered Sateen epecies are commer, ation focal epeces for Oregon and or 
( altorma 
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Owls are known to nest in the immediate vicinity of the RNA. Timbered 


portions of the RNA have been mappe/ as roosting and foraging habitat using modified 


Grazing 


Although Scotch Creek RNA was subjected to heavy grazing pressure in the past, it has 
seen little use in recent years. If livestock grazing resumes it should be managed within 


Scotch Creek RNA to promote maintenance of the key characteristics for which the area 
iS recognized. 


Transportation 


The road 5: stem in the watershed adversely affects Scotch and Slide Creeks by 
sediments, access for ORV abuse, and as a conduit for the spread of weeds. 
the decommissioned Scotch Creek connector for erosion and runoti 
problems will help determine the need for obliteration. The dirt track (jeep road) from 
the Schoheim Road down the ridge between the east and west forks of Scotch Creek is 
contributing excessive sedimentation and should be considered for obliteration. 


Public uses of RNAs, including recreation, camping, woodcutting, trapping, plant 

and OHV use, are generally not . ormpatible » th key RNA values unless 
shown not to hinder achievement of specific plan objectives (Appendix R). 
Woodcutting, trapping, plant gathering, and OHV use should not be allowed until study 
show they are compatible. 


Except for occasional hikers or horseback riders traveling ‘he length of Scotch Creek the 
area gets little recreational use. Except for some evidence of OHV damage in the upper 
southeast from the Schoheim Road, recreational impact is minimal. There 
may be some road from the Schoheim Road when it is passable in the fall. 


Oregon Gulch Research Natural Area 


The 1,047 acre Oregon Gulch RNA is located in southeastern Jackson County, Oregon 

(T.408_.R.04E., Secs.29, 30 NE1/4NE1/4, 19 S$1/2, 205i /2SE1/4, 32 N1/2N1/2) along 

the slopes and bottom of Oregon Gulch in the Jenny Creek Watershed, a part of the 

Klamath River Drainage (map 2). Oregon Gulch was formed by an intermittent stream 

informally referred to as Oregon Creek (name not recognized by the Board on 
Names\USDI 1995b). The stream will be referred to «s Oregon Gulch Creek 

here. RNA begins at Randcore Pass and extends southeast to the BLM’s Box-O 

Ranch. It is located in the eastern portion of the proposed Cascade Siskiyou 

Emphasis Area, a special Medford District BLM land designation (USDI 1995a). 

RNA is approximately 18 air miles southeast of Ashland, Oregon. 


Establishment 


The Oregon Gulch RNA was established for scientific research and as a baseline study 


area for the two Natural Heritage Program cells represented in the area Rogue Valley 
mixed conifer and chaparral vegetation (USDI-BLM 1995a). 


Gulch was nominated (USDI-BLM 1989c) as an RNA because it represents two 
RNA cell needs for a mixed conifer forest dominated by Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
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pine with large scattered sugar pine and incense cedar also prominent in the over-story, 
and a manzanta-wedgeleat ceanothus /bunchgrass chaparral at the eastern boundary 
of the Klamath River Ridges of the Klamath Mountains Ecoregion. The area was 
selected for its natural values and its accessability. Several rare speces: Greene's 
mariposa lily (Calachortus greenci), Howell's talse-caraway (Perndendia howelln), and 
Bellinger meadow -toam (Limnanthes bellingerna:..’ are also tound in the area. 


RMP Management Restrictions 
The Medford District RMP (USDI-BLM i955a) established the following management 
requirements on the Oregon Gulch RNA. Th: P*. 4 is not available for timber harvest 
and is closed to OHV use and mineral entry. \unerals leasing is subject to no surface 
occupancy (NSO). 


Oregon Gulch is a northwest / southeast valley formed by Oregon Gulch Creek that lies 
between between Keene Creek Ridge to the south and the divide between the 

Gulch / Rosebud Mountain Ridge and Keene Creek to the north. The RNA is at 4,400 feet 
elevation at Randcore Pass and 3,240 ft. elevation in the creek bottom at the Box-O 
Ranch boundary. Elevations along the north ridge line are from 4,466 ft. elev. northeast 
of Randcore Pass to 4,386 at Rosebud Mountain. Elevations along Keene Creek Ridge to 
the south range from 4,119 ft. elevation to 4,200 ft. elevation. The lower elevations are 
characterized open rocky exposures and bench grasslands interspersed with oak / conifer 
forests. Special topographic features include steep rocky bluffs below Rosebud 
Helipond, flat, grassy moist benches with decreased drainage between forested areas on 
the slopes south-facing slopes, and exposed bare scabland hummocks. 


Geology 


Oregon Gulch RNA is made up of Miocene and Oligocene Western Cascade volcanic, 
pyroclastic, volcanociastic, and sedimentary rocks (Map 6). Oregon Gulch is on the 
south edge fairly complex geological island surrounded by vast areas mapped as 
Western Cascade Oligocene basalt, basaltic andesite, and andesite (Tb2) on the west and 
southwest and Pliocene and Upper Miocene basaltic andesite flows (Tha) of the High 
Cascades Range to the east. 


The Western Cascade Oligocene flows are interbedded with volcanic breccias and 


pyroclastic deposits and other rock types too thin, discontinuous, or poorly exposed to 
map separately (Smith and others 1985). The Pliocene and Upper Miocene basaltic 
andesite flow (Tha) commonly is a fine-grained , high-alumina olivine. Except for a few 
small exposures, Oregon Gulch is separated from the larger, canyon filling flow to the 
east by Jenny Creek 


Four mapped formations are found in Oregon Gulch RNA With the exception of a 
slender northeast trending exposure Oligocene intermediate and silicac ash-flow tuff 
(Ti2, Unit 2) the south half of T405_,RO4E_Sec 29 is Western Cascade Oligocene basalt, 
basaltic andesite, and andesite (Tb2). To the north, the RNA is ...apped as coarse 
grained Miocene pyroclastic, volcaniclastic, and sedimentary rocks (Tc4). Between the 
two units is an east-west band of Miocene and Oligocene salicic ash-flow tuff (T13, Unit 
3) 


The different rock types in these formations are not mapped because of the scale of the 
map and the complexity of the formations 
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Soil information for Oregon Gulch RNA is based on Soil Survey of Jackson County Area, 
Oregon (USDA, Soil Conservation Service, 1993)(Map 33). There are eight mapped 
general soil units in the RNA. Because of the small scale of the map and the large area 
covered, mapped units are often presented as complexes of different soul types. Number 
of acres, percent of RNA, productivity class and site index (if any) of the soil types 
found in the RNA are summarized in table 2-31. About 60 percent of the RNA consist of 
rock outcrop soil complexes. The balance (40 percent) are soil types capable of 
supporting mixed conifer stands. 


Hydrology 


Oregon Guich represents about 10.5 percent of the Lower Jenny Creek Subwatershed. 
About 60 percent of Oregon Gulch is in the transient snow zone (USDI 1995b). Oregon 
Gulch Creek has its headwaters in the wetlands at Randcore Pass just outside the 









































116G | McNull-McMullin gravelly loam, | 35 to 60 17 163 PSME 6 70 
south slopes 

117G | McNull-McMullin complex, north [| 35 to 60 13 1.25 PSME 7 80 
slopes 

| 119F | McNull-Medco complex | 1w 12 9 BO PSME 7 70, 65 

170C | Skookum very cobbly loam 1-20 2 19 

173D | Skookum-Rock outcrop-McMullin | 1 to 20 vi 3-4 
complex. 

173F | Skookum-Rock outcrop-McMullip | 20 to 50 465 458 
complex 





























*Site Index Height and age of selected trees in stands of a given species A designation of the quality of a forest 
sste based on the height of the dominate stand at an arbitranly chosen age Average height at $0 yrs ~ 75 feet SI is 
7S. Age varies with species and soil type 100 yrs PSME on Pokegama and Woodcock units, PIPO all units, $0 
yts. PSME on all other units, ABMASH, and ABCO ** Productivity Class Yield in cubsc meters per hectare per 
year calculated at the age of culmmation of mean annual increment for fully stocked natura! stands °**PSME ~ 


Prewdotsuga menziesii Douglas fir 
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established RNA boundary. Water 1s contributed to the stream from springs and seeps 
along its course. There are two unnamed springs marked on USGS 7.5 Soda Mountain 
Quad. and one, below Rosebud Mountain (42.03.58W, 12222 25N), on the Parker 
Mountain (Quad. Of the two springs in the Soda Mountain Quad, one (42.04.09N, 
122.23.53W) is just out side the RNA boundary to the southwest. The other spring 
(42.03.57N, 122.22 36W) is just below the Rosebud Helipond. Rosebud Spring just north 
of the Rosebud Helipond on the south-faang slopes of the Oregon Gulch / Keene Creek 
ndge is not mapped. Another spring and seep is associated with livestock water 
developments (see below ) 


The is little data concerning stream flows and temperature. Oregon Gulch Creek is an 
intermittent stream that dries up as early as mid May or not until July, but typically by 
the second week of June, depending on the distribution and amount of rain in any given 
year. Parker (1999) and Miller (1999) both report small pools of water in Oregon Gulch 
Creek in the summer of 1999. Miller (1999) attributes this to out flow from Rosebud 
Helipond and the impervious basalt sheets that form the stream bed where the pools are 
found. 


Water temperature data were collected in late June and early July, 1998 (an unusually 
high water year) at two sites in Oregon Gulch Creek, at the Box-O Ranch/KNA border 
(17 days) and downstream near the jenny Creek junction (14 days). At the Box-O Ranch 
west boundary site the 7-day average daily temperature was 76.8" F (max 80.1" F - min 


58.2" F). At jenny Creek site 7-day average daily temperature was 76.0" F (max 77.9 F - 
min 52.8" F). 


Stream condition and stability is fair due to excessive road culvert failures (1995b). 


Vegetation 


Miller (1999) recogruzed five major plant communities were by in her mid-summer 
vegetation reconnaissance of Oregon Gulch RNA (map 34): 

¢ Western Juniper /Garry Oak scrubland 

¢ Garry Oak /Wedgeleaf ceanothus grass or scrubland 

* Garry Oak / Ponderosa Pine forest 

© Mixed Conifer / California Black Oak forest 


© Riparian 


species were found along Oregon Gulch Creek and some of the tributanes. 


Riparian 
Miller did not describe the manzanita-wedgeleaf ceanothus /bunchgrass chaparral 
described in the nomination document (USDI-BLM 1989c) Manzanita is not 


community 
present on her brief species list. 


Western Jumuper/Garry Oak scrubland 
This community is found on the driest sites. Western juniper is the dominate tree with a 
few ponderosa pine and Garry oak. Tree coverage is less than 10 percent. Shrub cover 
varied between 15 to 60 percent with considerable bare rock. Rabbitbrush 
(Chrysothamnus nauseous) was the most significant shrub. although wedgeleat ceanothus 
(Ceanothus nauseous) may dominate in some areas The herbaceous layer is sparse. 
dominated by annual grasses [rmedusa-head rye. (Tacniatherum caput medusa), nodding 
brome, (Bromus tectorum)| and the perennial alien grass, bulbous bluegrass (Poa bulbose) 
Forbs include scattered wild buck wheats (Enogonum spp ) and biscuitroots (Lomatium 
spp) 


Garry Usb. Wedgelcas scancthus grass or x rubland 
The balance between Garry oak and wedgeleat ceanothus cover varied widely in this 
community in a mosaic that include relatively flat wet meadows Miller (1999) found 
the community covered wide stretches of land following a more or bess homogenous 
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slope and aspect. Garry oak frequently formed a dense canopy with few other tree 
species, although occamonal ponderosa pine, western puruper, Califorma black oak and 

are scattered in the community. The percent cover of shrubs is usually 
greater than the tree coverage. The shrub layer often consists of Garry oak sprouted 
trom the base of older trees although wedgeleat ceanothus 1s usually dominates other 
shrubs, serviceberry (Amelanchicr alnzfolia), mountain mahogany(Cercocerpus betuloades ), 
and hazelnut (Corylus cormuce var. californica) are common. Grasses include the nearly 
ubiquitous bulbous bluegrass (Pos bulbosa) and medusahead (Tacmatherium 
caput-medusac) and natives such as, idaho, western and California fescue (Festuca 
idahoensts, F. occadentales, F. californica), and California (Danthonia californica) 
Forbs vaned from relative xenc speces assoaated with the oaks and wedgeleat 
ceanothus (balsam-root, Balsamorhiza deltdea, wooly sunflower, lanatum., 
Lomatium macrocarpum) ot wet meadow (heal-all, Prunella vulgaris, camas, 
Zigadenus venenosus) 








Garry Ouk/Pondcrosa Pine forcsi 
This community consists primarily of Garry oak with greater diversity of conifers, 
ney ere a oan ee epee oe Say on wn 
ceanothus community 





rye 
(Cynosurias echinatus), and natives, Idaho fescue (Festuca sdahoensis), California oatgrass 
(Danth ma californica) Forbs include larkspur (Delphiniwm menziesu), strawberry 
(Fragarw vesca), arnica (Arnica latifolia), sweet-cicely (Osmorhiza chilensis), and yarrow 
(Achallea millefolium) 


Mixed Consfer/Californa Black Oak Forest 
Conifers dominate that tree layer in this community They include Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine, incense cedar, and sugar pine There is very little white fir Both oaks 
oo Gader isto quaneed tasted Go anion oul to caenieen. California 
is found among the conifers but is overtopped by them. The large, old, 
Fees eeteette ake eter erte canals otc Gites tata ont wane 





(Cynosurus echinatus), \daho tescue (Festuca idahoensis), and California oatgrass 
(Danthoma californica) occur in ot near openings Forbs include pathfinder plant 
(Adenocaulon bicolor), strawberry (Fragaria vesca), arnica (Arnica latifolia), sweet-cicely 
(Osmorhiza chiiensis), rattlesnake orchid (Goodyear oblongifolia) and Scouler harebell 
(Campanula scouleri) 


Ryparan 
Riparian vegetation is confined to Oregon Gulch Creek, its sometimes narrow 

canyon and tributaries Trees are Oregon ash (F raxinus latifolia), willows spp ). and 
Donates hawthasn (Crctengee denafarlh. Shrubs include chokecherry (Prunus wirgimana), 
Douglas spiraea (Sprraca douglas) and deerbrush (Ceanothus mtegerrimus) stands on 
shady banks near the stream There are a number of herbaceous species horsetail 
(Equisetum arvense), Sedges (Carex spp ), cattail (Typha latifolia), yellow monkeyflower 
(Mimulus guttatus), Howell's talse-caraway (Periderdia howelln), and Bellinger 
meadowtoam (1 smnanthes bellingeriana) 
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Alien plants 


With exception of grasses such as bulbous bluegrass (Pos bulbs), medusa-head rye 
(Tacmatherum caput-medusac\, hedgehog dogtail (Cynosurus echinatus), and nodding 
brome (Bromus tectorum) the RNA is relatively tree of invasive noxious weeds Miller 
(1999) mentions Alyssum alysserdes, bull thistle (Corseum vulgare), and dyers waad (Isates 
tractors), among others. She apparently did not find starthustle (Centaurea solstetialss ) 
since she writes “presymably eradicated” in her Appendix |. She only lists dyers woad 
and does not mention it in the text nor on her data sheets Of these medusa-head rye » 
the most wide-spread 


Special plants 


Two Bureau Sensitive Species (BSO) are found in the RNA Bellinger meadowtoam 
(Pernderdia bellingeriana) and Greene's Mariposa lily (Calochortus greenei) Bellinger 
meadowtoam ts found in a vernal tributary stream at a location. Greene's 
Mariposa lily grows in open Garry oak thickets with deep clay content soils south 
of Oregon Gulch creek and into the Box-O Ranch According to the Oregon Natural 
Heritage Program (1996) these two species are Federal Species of Concern and ONHP 
Category |. It is Bureau policy to protect, manage and conserve BSO species and their 
habitats on lands administered by the BLM in such away that any bureau action will not 
contribute to the need to list these speces. 


Howell's talse-caraway (Perideridia howellii) is a Bureau Watch Species (BWO). It is most 
common in and along the upper reaches of Oregon Gulch Creek. This species is OHNP 


Category 4. Species in this category currently appear to be stable, but may becurne 
threatened in the foreseeable future: 


Forest Health 


The mixed conifer forest stands in Oregon Gulch RNA have a large mature sugar pine 
component that was previously open grown Some scattered incense cedar and 
ponderosa pine are found as well Average age of these trees is estimated to exceed 2%) 
years. Most of the stand is composed of younger co-dominant and 

Douglas-fir that originated after the last fire event approximately 100 years ago A few 
white fir are also found in the understory The Douglas-fir is currently overstocked and 
competing directly with the sugar pine and other dominant tree species for water and 
nutnents Sugar pine are being attacked by mountain pine beetle Dendroctonus ponderosa 
and red turpentine beetle Dendroctonus vaiens due to overstoching and low vigur 
Average decadal growth rates for sugar pine in these stands is well below the 1 5 inch 
diameter growth needed to maintain tree vigor at a level considered necessary to pitch 
out bark beetles. The stand is currently carrying over 220 square feet of basal area which 
is well above the 150 feet level preferred for pine The rate of sugar pine mortality has 
increased in the area during the last ten years Most of the mortality occurred in 1995 
during a localized mountain pine beetle outbreak 


Animals 


There have been no large-scale vertebrate surveys done Oregon Gulch RNA However. 
there are lists for the general area that indicate speces that might be expected in the 
RNA (see for all terrestrial vertebrates Nelson (1997) for Soda Mountain Area and 

10 (USDI-BLM 1995b) for the Jenny Creek Watershed, St. John (1984) for herps 
and reptiles, and Trail (1999) for birds. Other workers have inventoried the RNA for 
breeding birds (Alexander 1999), aquatic orgarusms (Parker 1999) and butterflies 


(Runquist 1999) 
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Mollusks 


Parker (1999) tound the gastropod Stegricols (Lymnardac) in the main channel and the 
Rosebud tributary and un the upstream meadow Physclla (Phrysdea) was present in 
sunlit stream pools in the lower reaches of Oregon Gulch Creek The springs im the RNA 
apparently do not support populations of pebdiesnails 


Runquist (1999) collected 43 speces of butterflies (Appendix P) in the RNA the sumumer 
of 1999. The relatively high speces count ts a direct reflection ecological diversity of the 
RNA and the number and bind of plant communities upon whach the butterfhes rely tor 
larval host plants and adult nectar sources The wet meadow pust to the southeast of 
Randcore Pass add another seven speces tor a total of SO Runquist noticed the sudden 
dnappearance several butterfly speces in mod-july that correlated with the 

of cattle nm the wet meadow at the upper end of the RNA below the Randcore road 
just outside the RNA boundary He attributed his to trampling of vegetation and cattle 
consuming flowers that had been used by butterflies 


Amphibians 


Parker (1999) observed Pacific treetrog (Pseudacrs regilla) and rough-shinned newts 
(Tarwcha an the headw ater meadow and among pools Oregon Gulch 
Creek. ee aiiicnntes cetenenn ee adios pump chance near 
the decommissioned road along the north facing slopes of the RNA toward the Box 
Ranch The treefrog tadpoles and metamorphs were ob-erved in the isolated pools It 
was the only breeding population of erther spenes obee~ed in the survey area that did 
net occur in arthoaal mmpoundments 


Parker (1999) did not find any tish in Oregon Gulch Creek in his summer survey. He felt 
that rainbow trout (Oncortrynchus mrytiss) Klamath small-scale suckers (Catostomus 
romculus) and epectied dace (Rhimithys oscularus) might be move from jenny ( reek as 
transients during penods of high flow 


Redband trout fry in 85° F water have been observed in Oregon Gulch Creek from the 
mouth to an obstruction about | mile or more upstrean (Tim Moffat, Dave Squyers. Jane 
Letors, pers comm ) Apparently adults spawn dunng high water then return to Jenny 
Creek. Some fry probably return to jenny Creek, others perish eaten by raccoons or dry 


up with the pools as the season Their survival at high temperature is 
testimony to the temperature attributed to redband trout 

Birds 
Alexander (1999) conducted a bird survey of the RNA cn June 1999 Seventeen 
monitonng stahons were established were visited twice A total of 42 apecies 


were encountered Thirteen species are conservation focal species for Oregon and /or 
Califorma 


The area has been surveyed for Great Gray Owls and Spotted Owls Great Gray owls are 
apparently not found in the RNA Spotted Owls are known to nest in the RNA (BLM 
surveys) Timbered portions of the RNA have been mapped as roosting and foraging 
habitat using modified McKelvie Spotted Ow! habitat criteria 
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Grazing 


Livestock gramng should be managed within RNAs to promote maintenance of the key 
charactenstics tor whach the area» recogruzed (Append KR) Oregon Gulch RNA 
also known as Oregon Gulch Pasture and ts a part of the Ashland Resource Area grazing 


plan 


As previously noted. cattle may have umpacted butterfly populations in the wet 
meadow that supphes water to Oregon Gulch Creeth. There have been no studies on 
Oregon Gulch RNA to monitor or establish the effect of grazing on the watershed. the 


ecosystem, of the sensitive plants 


Transportation 


| 
Oregon Gulch RNA ts ureusual for an RNA in that pre-existing roads transverse the area 
Lincoln Creek BLM Road 40-3E-12 1 passes over Randcore Pass then inside the 
southwest boundary of the RNA The road is rocked for much of its length and is subject 
to occasional culvert failure Road 4° 3E-12 2 transverses the RNA for a short distance 
in the southwest corner of the RNA and travels south through public and private land to 
Agate Flat. The natural surfaced road to Rosebud Helipond and private land and BLM 
land north of Rosebud (40-3E-19.0 and -19 1) is built on clay soil 18 prone to rutting 
and erosmon in wet weather Both roads probably contribute to the excessive road 
culvert failures and contribute to the fair rating for stream condition and stability 
mentioned in the hydrology discusmon above 


Recreation 


Public uses of RNAs including recreation camping, woodcutting, trapping, plant 
and OHV use. are generally not compatible with key RNA values unless 
shown not to hinder achievement of specific plan objectives USDI-BLM 1987) 


Woodcutting, trapping, plant gathering, and OHV use should not be allowed 


The RNA gets seasonal use by hunters The large flat area at Randcore Pass is used as a 
fall hunting camp Problems associated with camping include trash garbe ge and 
human sanitation These temporary camps do not appear to be incompatible with values 
tor which Oregon Gulch RNA was established There is some evidence of OHV use on 
the decommissioned road east from BLM 40-3E-12.1 to the Box-O Ranch Vehicles are 
able to pass through or around barncades Other recreational use includes causal 
recreational driving along existing roads when passable (and sometimes when not 


passable) horseback nding and nature study 
Jenny Creek Area of Critical Environmental Concern 


The Jenny Creek ACEC in the CSEEA is located in south-eastern Jackson County, 
Oregon and far north-central Siskiyou County in California (Map 2) along fourteen, 
narrow, widely separated non-contiguous portions of Jenny Creek and its tributanes 
Johnson Creek, Corral Creek Beaver Creek, Keene Creek from a mile west of Johnson 
Prairie on Jenny Creek at T99S_R.04E_Sec 15, NE & Willamette meridian}to 
T.48N ROW Sec.24 (Mt Diablo meridian) at Jenny Creek Falls just south of the Oregon / 
California Border BLM proposes to include a 2.5 mile segment of Jenny Creek on the 
Box) Ranch into the Jenny Creek ACEC. Elevation varies from 3,770 feet at the 
northern most segment to 2.690 feet below the Jenny Creek Falls segment in ( alitornia 
The segments vary in width from approximately 0 4 mi or less and length trom nearly 2 
SPOS 068 a8 depentieg en epee ont The ACEC in the 
134,300 acres proposed 


CSEEA encompasses 1600 acres of the w 
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inclusion of the npanan reserve on the Box <O Ranch into the jenny Creek ACEC will 
add appronumatety 280 acres to ths allacahon 


Exasting condshans in jenny Creet are influenced by comdstors on private and public 
lands The BLM can carry oui water quality emprovement progects on land under its 
control. The BLM has little or no control over actrvihes an private land Following » an 
analyses of exusting condstoms that » the result of the mmterachon of priv ate and publ 
achvites 


The Jenmy Creek ACEC ts intended for overall resource protection. maintenance. and 
level of public use intended by the Bureau and the public (USDI-BLM 19892) The 
primary ACEC otyective ss to provide protection for jenmy Creek's natural systems, 
npanan values special status fish and other specal status plants and anemals 
(USDI-BLM 1995a) The protection provided by the ACEC designation will help bring 


Jenny Creeb to the standards established by the comservaton strategy required 
by the Northwest Forest Plan Activities in the must maintasn or enhance natural 
systems and processes: 

RMP Management Restrictions 





The Medford District RMP (USDI-BLM 1995a) established the following 
on the jenny Creek ACEC. The ACEC is not available for timber 
and is closed to OHV use and mineral entry Minerals leasing is subyect to no surtace 


occupancy (NSO) 


Geology 


Jenny ( reek generally flows through steep-sided canyons bordered by basaltn andesite 
Phocene and Upper Miocene volcanic rocks of the High Cascade Range on the east and 
vanous Miocene and Ohgocene volcarac and sedimentary rocks of older Western 
Cascade Range to the west (Map 6)  neetoy ote ag Moet «nn, Nmactnnadaer 
RMP CSEEA (Alt A) are found along jenny Alternative D proposes expanmon of 
the ACEC to include land other than that immediately adjacent Jenny ( reek 


Soils identified on the 219 acres of the Lower jenny Box O and Lower jenny ( rossing 
ACEC segments (included in the RMP) are Shookum Rock outcrop McMullin (47%), 
Skookum-Rock outcrop: Rubble land comple: (23% | Skaokum very cobbly loam (15%) 
Greystoke-Pineburst complex (%% ), complex (4%), and 
Randcore-Shoat complex (2%) The and Randcore Shoat souls are best used tor 
wildlite habitat The utility of these souls for grazing ts limited by topography and sor! 
characteristics. (SCS 1993) The Greystoke-Pinehurst and compleres 
are susted tor timber grazing and wildlife habitat See souls map 10 
tor location of the on the lands ape 


Vegetation 


Vegetation consists of typacal mid elevation mpanan plants along the stream Most of 
the 1] segments are dominated by white alder Oregon ash black cottonwood quaking 
aspen, Douglas hawthorn and bigheat maple Shrubs include sheneng and arroyo 
willows, Douglas eptrea, and mockh-orange Stream side graminonds include several 
dominate Cares species found along the stream margin and as hummocks emerging in 
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the stream channel catta:l bulrush and grasses including meadow bariey fmothy 
blue wildrye and water fosta:l Common submerged aquata \ ascular plants inchude 
waterweed pondweeds and smartweed in slow water areas Lacaton and dermety of 


npanan vegetahan depends on clevathan of segments stream charactenmtics (nffle or 
reach) and stream bank characteristics (flat or steep canyon) 


Alien Aquatic Plants 


At the present time common pond weed (fades anadenst) and 

pond weed (}.tamogeton Crispus) are present in slower moving reaches of jenny ( ree 
Both spear: were probably acodentally introduced trom Howard Prarne and Hy att 
reservears Both pond weeds trequently form dense mats that cover the stream bottom 
intertering with normal energy flows and food sources: 


Purple loonestrite (/ ythrum saliena) a nonuous emergent aquatx weed i not been 
townd on the jenny Creek watershed Because it has been cultivated as an cr > smental. 


the plant could be acadentally introduced into the watershed trom water ge dens or 
ponds assonated with homes im the Lincoln Pinehurst area or introduced by w aterturds 
or other hot vectors from populations elsewhere 


Alien Terrestrial Plants 
Ahen terrestrial plants are found in the ACEC segments at the edge of the mpanan zone 


and beyond Annual grasses (medusa head. -dogtail, nodding brome) are 
common in dry places Starthistie 1s well mm grazed areas, particularly along 
the Box © Ranch segment Dyer s woad has been found along roads on the Bou O 
Ranch 

Aquatic Animals 


Jenny Creek forms of redband trout (Oncorhynchus mykiss) and dwart form of Klamath 
small-scale sucker (( atostomus nimi ulus) are molated trom others of then bind by Jenny 
Creebh Falls in Calitorma The 60 toot drop prevents upstream movement by fish thus 
taolating jenny Creek Fish Speckled dace (Rhimicthys osc ulerus) sa third native speces 
found in jenny Creek and its tributanes These organiems are of biological interest 
because they represent molated revolutionanly significant units that have differentiated 
morphologically or genetically 


Other vertebrate arumais of note are populations of western pond turtles (( lemmy: 
marmorata) tound at several locations along the stream both in and out of the ACEC and 

trogs (Rane hoyle) have been observed in the Corral (reek portion of the 
ACKC. introduced bullfrog( Rane cateshrana) has been noted along ponded areas of 
the stream 












mothushs that include nine undescnibed speoes of pebblesnails of rest and 


Jahnannes (1999) and the scalloped puga (Jugs a wtrfilose) email are tound in nearby 


~~ A dwart torm of the tresh water western peartshel! mussel (Margaritiirra fal: ate) 
may be an undescribed variety occurs middie and lower jenny Creek Two 


terrestrial mollusks a shug [Klamath tas) dropper (Prophysaen dubrwm)| assocated with 
wet meadows and a snail [Seshiyou heaperain (Vrapericola wcrrenus)| are also associated 
with nearby eprings and wet areas 


Fish population (redband trout dw arted Klamath small « ale suckers epectled dace) 
status ts unknown Western pond turtle populations may be at nek because of lack of 
coarse woody debns in the streams nest trampling by livestock and predation on 

young by introduced bullfrags Endemi mollusks are not hnown from jenmy ( reek in 
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ACEC segments although tound im springs assanated with Spring (reek and Schao# 
House Meadow and at Fredenburg Spnngs At mek in bnown lacahoms an pry ate Land 
trom bvestuct trampling at unprotected springs 


Introduced organisms - Fish 


Three exotic fish have been reported in jenny Creet Brown bullheads (). talures 
arbulosus) and golden shuner (Notcmigonus orycicucas) are introduced tish that 

into jerery Creeks and Keene Creek from Hyatt and Howard Praine Reservours 
survival distribution and effect on the jenny Creek Ecosystem are not known Seance 
they are present in very low numbers (J Rowsa Medford per comm 1999) thew umpact 
probably ws mot great Above the jenny Creet Falls coastal rarnbow trout (Omchorynctus 
mryties, the source of hatchery straims. as shown by the presence of alleles (genes) en 
tested fish) can be conmdered an exotic fish The coastal rainbow were introduced imto 
the stream environment acodentally as escapes trom Howard Praune or Hyatt 
reservoars, or were purposely planted by the Oregon Department of Fish and Wilclite: 


Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlite ceased plant hatchery rainbows in jenny C reeb 
in the late 1960s, 


Introduced organisms - Amphibians 


Bullfrogs are established in jenny ( reeb and are known to eat baby western pond turthes 
(St John 1984) Bullfrogs are active carnivores that consume a large array of organisms 
trom aquatic insects to crawfish and baby ducks They undoubtably alter energy flows 
and toad webs 


Wildlife 
Introduced organisms - Animals 


Introduced aquatn arumals have the most direct impact on the Jenny (reek ecosystem 
Introduced terrestnal animals with the of domestic: livestock, have had no 
recognized direct impact on jenny Creek ACEC or the values for which it was 
established Introductions include wild turkeys and starlings Virgima opossum has not 
been reported trom the area Establishment of teral pig populations (ex apes or releases 
trom farms and ranches near Lincoln) could become a problem 









Hydrology 
Over all watershed function ts at nish with an upward improving trend Areas of 
concern are high stream sediments from erosion trom roads grazing, 


timber harvest. low stream from water diversions ACEC segments of Jenny ( reek 
are responding to exchuson of livestock cessation of timber harvest. and enhancement 


propects 
© Riparian vegetation is increasing in structure and diversity with controfied cattle 
° a ee 
Inctaed channels prevent high water flows from accessing flood plains where they 
would deposit sediment and coarse woody debris Private stream stretches are at risk 
trom g-azing, logging, water diversion. and channelization All eegments are at rok 


trom beaver loss and stream flow diversions by Talent Irrigation District, Pacticorp. and 
lacal ranches and residents 


in 
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Recreation 


Fibung © popular throughout the ACEC tor trout The empact on redband trowt 
pupulatoms me mot bnow Smal groups have been obwenved Campang on the west band 
oft fen Cree’ below the ford Anthopeted prottems inchude travh garbage and 
human sarutation 


No major roads directly effect ACEC segments BLM Road 845 5 ahowe bricige 
where Bluejay Springs ( meet enters lenny ( reet road rum directly besde the 
creet tor about | 6010 teet and forms the east boundary of that ACEC segment Other 
direct contact with jenny Creek at ACEC segments are at fords and bridges Ford 
crossings a: johnson Cree, Keene Cree Bow O Ranchi 4) and Lower Crosseng 
contribute neghgible amounts of petroleum products to the stream and disturb bottom 
sediments Run-off trom bridge surtaces at Highway 66 jenny ( ree near confluence 
with Johnson Creet jenny Creek below Bhuejay Springs also add small amounts of 
petroleum Roads within the watershed alter natural down slope hydrology and 
contribute sediments trom road surtaces, banks and fills directly on runoff. or as road 
dust that dinfts direct}y into the stream or onto roadwde surtaces that later are flushed 
into the stream by precipitation events: 


Pilot Rock Area of Critical Environmental Concern 


Pilot Rack i @ prominent 5 908 toot geologacal feature in southern Oregon remrunmscent 
of Devil s Tower and Devil's National Monuments Pilot Rock 1 visible from 
much of the Shasta Valley in Calforma and parts the Bear ( reet Valley in 
southern Oregon The Rack stands just to the southeast of Siskiyou Pass the lowest and 
sumplest way to travel between the Rogue and Klamath watersheds Pilot Rock has 
been a guide to travelers over the Seskhiyou Mountains sence humans first traveled 
through the country to the present day Native Amencans Hudson + Bay Company tur 
brigades and early explonng expeditions traveled over Seskiyou Pass on what became 
known as the Siskiyou Trail Later it became the Oregon | ( alitormia Wagon Road and 
established a north south route for commerce and travel in proneer days Still later the 
pass. via a tunnel became the route of the Southern Pact Railroad As time continued 
the roads were relocated and umproved with the development and construction of US 
% and finally US Interstate Highway 5 (1-5) 


Pilot Rack ACBIC (544 acres) is located in south central Jackson County, Oregon in two 
within two mules of the Oregon ( alitorma border east and west of Interstate § 
Pilot Rock Unit (321 acres) is] 6 mi north of the Oregon / California border and 2.2 


mi cast of 1-5 in T4158. O2E Secs 02, 03 (Willamette meridian) The Unat 
(222.77 actes) is 0.4 mi north of the Oregon / California border adjacent to 1-5 at Bult 1 in 
T41S_R OQE Sec O8 (Willamette meridian) 


The boundary of the Pilot Rack Unit (map 2) follows the 5.100 ft comtour around Pilot 
Rock with an extension to the southwest into the SE / 4 of Section 02,1 41S_RO2E The 
eastern boundary extends into private land as mapped in the ACEC nomination 
document (the $100 ft comtouwr around the Ract) and Map § of the Medtord District 
RMP The boundary on both maps dors not imchude the sows! locality mentioned un the 
RMP (USDI-BLM 199%a Table 6 page 60) presumably Lecause it had not been 
determined that the towsls had any screntific ment 


The Mariposa Unut was added to the Plot Rack ACEC im the 1995 Medtord District RMP 
as shown on Map § of RMP The Mariposa Unit was acquired November § 1993 The 
Medtord District RMP indicates that the aquisition was added to the Pilot Rack ACEC on 
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1995 tor the following reason The total Pilot React ACEC ares of 544 acres (USDI-BLM 
1995, Table 6 page 0) &» equal to the sum of the origunal 121 23 acre area (Pilot Rock 
Unt) with the extension, plus the Martposs Unit ares (222.77 acres) The correct size of 
the Mariposa Unit i» 222.77 acres, not 220.77 of 223 as sometimes puslinhed 


Vebucle acorss to the Pilot Rack Unt ts wis the rock surfaced Pilot Rext road 40-26-15 
and 41-26-30 to the parkang lot at the saddle weet of Plot Reach BLM road 41-28-30 
trom the southwest «6 clowed to vebctes but provides a2 7 mu hebang route to the waddle 
parting lot Ome and a halt mules the Pact Crest Natonal Soemec Tradl crowmes through 
the northern portion of the ACEC Roads are often cloued by snow dunng the winter 
and early spring, 


Establishment 
Pilot Roch ACEC Pilot Rack Unut was onginally established for its scenic histor. 
cultural values. its wiidhte resources, and geological and botaracal natural eyetems The 


Pilot Rack ACEC Manposa Unit (also known as the Manposa Botarecal Area or the 
Manposa Lily Preserve) was added because of rts rare plants and as winter deer range 


RMP Management Restrictions 





The Medtord Distnct RMP (USDI BLM 19952) established the following management 
requirements on the Pilot Rack ACEC. The Pilot Rack ACEC Unuit ts not available for 
tember harvest and is closed to OHV use and mineral entry Minerals leasing i subyect 
to no surface accupancy (NSO) The Mariposa ACEC Unut ts not available for timber 
harvest and ts closed to OHV use The BLM dors not have mineral interests in the area 


Topography 


Pilot Roch Unit. Pilot Rock (5.908 ft elev) dominates this part of the Pilot Rock ACEC 
Its the remains of an ancent volcan plug that rises 800 feet above the surrounding 
landscape Pilot Rack stands on the divide of three different watersheds Scotch ( reet 
to the east. Bear ( reek (Emigrant ( reek) to the north ( ottomwood Creek to the south 
(Hutton C reek) and west (Bear Gulch and unnamed ( ottomwand ( reeb tributanes) 
Pilot Rack gives way to saddles to the east and west The saddle to the east consists of 
an rocky area with a clear view of the northeast face of Pilot Rack Across the 

to the west is a forested hill (5,401 ft elev) To the north Pilot Rock drops steeply 
wnto the forested headwaters of Creek To the south and east the ndges and 
chifts below the Rock divide the of Scotch and Hutton Creeks with a mosaic of 
rock outcrops and conifer forests: of the lower slope of Pret Rack ms covered by 
comitens However the lower slope of the Rack is open and exposed to the southwest 
South from the forested saddle to west a wet meadow with two stack pond form the 
headwaters of Hutton Creek Across from the meadow below the lower scmuth weet 
slopes of the Rack a broad open rocky band extends weet and around the 
torested hill to the west of Pulot Rack 


Manpusa L rut. ae any ena e 
two intertruttent tributary streams of Creek One stream torms a valley 
ee nae Bestlarncd (1987) 
reters to this tributary of Bear Gulch as Chocolate Falls Creek The north slopes are 
eee The other stream starts near the 
bowndary and to the sowthweet through a short relatively steep wded 
valley Elevations vary from a high poent of slightly more than | SAD ft elevation at Eat 
1 an just to the west of Interstate 5 and at the tar western border to lows of 3 400 ft 
ete ation at the southern ACEC boundary at the head of the south flowing stream and 
1.310 ft elevation at the western ACEC boundary and Chocolate F alle ( reet 
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Geology 


Pilot Rock Ut Piet Rex’ and wacemity & premarily Oligocene Western Cascade 
veicara,, pyractastx. volcamactastx and eedumentary rocks (Map 6) an the western edge 
ot the Western Cascade Coolagxca: Province Much of the area & mapped as Western 

( am ade Cngacene basalt tasaltx andewte and andesite (Th?) ty Sereth and others 
(1982) and « commdered part of the Roxy formation Bevtland 1987) These Western 
Cascade flows are interbedded with vol anc breonas and pyroclastic 
depots and oft.et rox’ types tao then discontinuous of poorly expomed to map 
separatety (Seruth and others 1982) To the southwest and below are three long marron 
exposures the upper of coarve grammed face: of pyrociasta: volcamac and sedementary 
orga (Tc2) the md fle bond comsests of intermediate and shox ash flow tufts (Ti?) the 
lowers mapped as “b2 To the southwest below the coarse grammed racks (1.2) an 
extensive Holocene landshde depost (Qi) The most agrificant geokogy al feature rs 
Pilot Rack itself, an Oligocene mafic intrus.ve volcanic plug (Tm) Ite tall jounted 
cobummnar basalt cliffs stand in marked contrast to the surrounding landscape Purdom 
(nd ) described the formation of the volcanx plug and the geology of the Pilot Rock 


omnuty 


The presence ot tomes! embedded in volamc ash bed was one of the 
reasons for the establishment of the Pilot Rock ACEC (USDI-BLM 1988) The fowsils 
inctude leat umpresmons and conifer cones that are 25 to VS mulhon years old  Fowsls 


inctude the dawn redwood (Mrtaseques) maples sycamore and bateura (( cridapbyllum) 
trees that indicate a warm temperate flora at the tome 








Nt was recommended that the foss:! not be mmcruded in the ACEC until a determination 
could be made of the scientific value of the site In the Medford District RMP (1995a) 
“fossils” is listed (Table 6, page 60) as one of the values of the Pilot Rack ACEC. The 
tommtls mentioned on the nornemnation document are located in a road cut along the old 
Pilot Rock Rd. (41-26-49) at T419S_R.O28_ Sec OFSE1 / #NEI / 4 (42.01.12.34/ 122.958.0211) 

another toss:! exposure was located along the Schohewn Road (40 2E 10 1) 
at Sec. 10,5W1 / 4NW 1/4 (42.01.5.0/122.31.27 430). Both are outside the 
boundanes shown on Map § of the 1995 RMP 


in}998, 2 road barrier (pit) was constructed in the middie of the 41-26-49 locality 
more tosmels This locality has been visited by botamy and natural history 


Classes from Southern Oregon University on the past Carefully exposed toss: beanng 
rocts at both localities inaicate recent excavation 


Manposa Unit Bestiand (1987) mapped much the ( olestine Siskiyou Summut area of the 
Cottonwood Valley inctuding the Manposa Unit A small part of the northeast section 


below Interstate 5 i as volcank brecoa and epiclastx sandstone (Tc) Below 
and moet of the uret i an area composed of basalt deste lava flows 
(Te) bottom of the northern transverse stream and a shiver in the southwest 


comer is mapped as Chocedate Falls tuff (Toft) composed of welded crystal and bethic 
tuft There 1s 2 emall Quaternary landshde depos: on western border of the L nut 


Member Ic» an undifferentiated poorly consobdated collection of vol anw maternal. 
that resembles Quaternary offuvium oF landslide debra Member Tclb lava flows «ap 
most of ndges and form dep slopes in the area and interbeds with the upper (Chocolate 
Falls tufts Member Toft comms. mostly of purmoe tufts and lap The dart gray 
muneral vitrophyre may resemibte obedian where well developed 
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Soil information for Pilot Rock ACEC is based on Soil Survey of Jackson County Area, 
Oregon (USDA, Soil Conservation Service, 1993). Because of the small scale of the map 
and the large area covered. mapped units are often presented as complexes of different 
soil types. 


Pilot Rock Unit. There are nine mapped soil units in the Pilot Rock Unit (table 2-32, map 
35). Number of acres, percent of Pilot Rock Unit ACEC, productivity class and site index 
(if any) of the soil types found in the RNA are summarized in table 2-30. About 30 
percent of the Pilot Rock Unit consists of rock outcrop complex that will not support 
large conifer stands. Seventy (70) percent are soil types capeble of supporting mixed 
coniter and white fir stands. 


Mariposa Unit. There are six mapped soil units (table 2-33, map 36). McNull loam is the 
only soil capable of supporting a conifer /hardwood community in the Mariposa Unit. 
it represents 0.1 (0.1 acres) percent of the area in the unit. The majority of the area 
consists of soils composed of Carney shrink-swell clays that form deep cracks in the 
summer. On steeper slopes erosion becomes a hazard. The soils have severe 
construction limitations. It primarily supports a native hardwood (Garry / California 





















































S8G |: Parva very cobbly loam, 12 to 35 13 41 PSME 6 70 
south srupes ABCO 10 65 

113G | McMullin-Rock outcrop | 35 t0 65 2.1 
complex 

190E =| Tatouche gravelly loam, 12 35 67.2 212 PSME & 90 
north slope 

190G | Tatouche gravelly loam, 35 tw 65 S64 178 PSME & 9 
north slope 

ISIE | Tatouch= gravelly loam. 12 tw 35 456 144 PSME & 8S 
south slope 

191G | Tatouche gravelly loam, 35 w M) 110 PSME 7 80 
south s‘ope 

207E | Woodseye-Rock ouscrop | 3 10 35 18.2 48 
complex 

207G =| Woodseeye-Rock outcrop | 35 to 80 738 23.3 
complex 





and age of erected wees in stands of s given quecies A designation of the guality of e free sme hamed an the heagit of the 
wurrunate cand a an artetrarnty chosen age Average hein a Sore feet Sle 7S Age cares wath apecees and ser! type 100 yrs PSME on 
Pokegame and Weodooct units PIPO all units © yrs PSME on afl nh unets ABMASH and ARCO) °° Praductrviy (lass Vietd mm cute meters 
por hectare per yea: vabcwlsted » C+ age of Culmunater of mean annus imcoreme ct tor fully axted naturel stands STS PSME SP eewetent veg 
moencies: (mmgias fir ABOU) 4heer om oder white fr 
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17C Brader-Debenger boars lw is 129 s4 . . 
27D | Carney clay $ to 20 168.0 74 
23D | Carney cobbly clay $t 20 is4 65 
28E Carney cobbly clay 20 to 35 MS is4 
44E | Denbenger-Brader 1S 10 40 49 2 
loarms 
82G «| Heppse-McMoellin 35 w 70 06 03 
complex. south slopes 
114E =| McNull loam, north i2t 35 01 01 PSME 7 xO 
shopes 





*Sae index Hevgtv and age of arhcted trees m ands of grven qnecies A desgnatim of the quality of » forest one based on the heught of the 
demmmate stand a an atbararthy chosen age Average hewght a yrs 7S feet Sie 7S Age cares wath qneces and sel type | (0 yrs PSME on 
Pobegame and © eadooct units PIP) all unas SO yrs PSMIE on all other unm ABMASH and ABC) °* Praductremty Class Yield mm cubx meters 
per hectare per year cakculated at the age of Culrmenatem of mean annual moremen® tor fully stecked natural siinds °°°PSME Pee ideteage 
merce Douglas fr PUP Pome pomderose ponderosa pene 4400) Ahees om odor whe fr 


Hydrology 


Pilot Rock Unit Pilot Rock is sttuated at the confluence of (iuee different watersh ds: 
Scotch Creek to the cast; Bear Creek (Emigrant Creek) to the north; Cottonwood Creek 
to the south (Hutton Creek) and west (Bear Gulch and unnamed Cottonwood Creek 
tributaries) It represents less than one percent of the each watershed 


The nearest weather station (now defunct) was at Siskiyou, located northwest of Pilot 
Rock below the pass near Exit 6 on 1-5 at 4,000 feet elevation. Annual precipitation over 
the period the weather station was active was 22.5 in per year (WorldClimate, 1999) 
Yearly precipitation distribution is typical for other stations in the area with relatively 
dry summers and wet winters. Because of its elevation, all of the Unit is in the transient 
snow zone. Based on the jenny Creek Watershed Analysis (USDI-BLM 1995; Table 1, 
page 9) snow may be on the ground three months (Dec., Jan., Feb.) here 


Examination of the USGS 7.5 Siskiyou Pass Quad shows no permanent streams in the 
Unit, although the intermittent streams serve as headwater sources for the permanent, 
fish bearing streams below. This map does not indicate springs or livestock / fire 
developments within the present boundaries of the Pilot Rock Unit. However, there are 
nearby springs in the Hutton, Cottonwood, and Emigrant Creek watersheds that 
probably rely on groundwater from the ACEC 


Mariposa Unit The nearest weather station (now defunct) was at Hilt (2,900 ft elev) in 
California, just to the south (about 1.5 mi) of the ACEC. Annual precipitation over the 
period the weather station was active was 21.6 in per year (WorldClimate, 1999). Yearly 
precipitation distribution is typical for other stavvons in the area with relatively dry 
summers and wet winters. Because of its elevation, the Mariposa Unit is mostly out of 
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Hutton Creek W atershod 
Ponds 1. 41902 BOINW14SE14 42.01. 46.59N 122 34.05 98W Two adjacent stock ponds 
m meadow S of W saddle 
2. 41SOJEIONEL4ANWI14 4201. 2441IN 12 420.11W Stock pond just below 41 - 
2E-9.0. Fence m poor 
sii 
3. 41SO2EILINWL4NEL4 4201. 2147N12232 BAW Stock pond near end of 
41-2E-3.1 
Springs 4. 41S02B03SE1/4SE1/4 42.01. 33.19N/122. 33.43 42W Just below 41-2E-3.1 SW 
of Pilot Rock 
5. 41SO2E1OSEI/4NE1/4 42.01 OR GON/122 33.46. 76W Mapped im Hutton Creek. 
associated with stock 
pond Not fenced 
6. 41SQ2JE1ISWI/4NE14 42.01.17.99N/122.32 4981W Headwaters ¢ fork Hutton 
Cr below 41-2E-3.! 
C ottenwood Creck Watershed 
Pond 7. 41S02B09NW 1 /4SE1/4 42.01.57 42N/122.34.07 63W Stock pond n of unnamed 
Cottonwood C; trib 
Springs (2) 8. 4)SO2B04SE1/48Wi/4 42.01 34N/122.35.40W Just N of Chocolate F alls 
Cr. on private land. 
Eomgrant Creek Watershed 
Ponds 9. 41SO2B038SW1/4NE1/4 42.01.57 42N/122. 34.07 63W Stock pond just N of W 
saddle Not fenced 
Springs 10. 40S02E 34NE 1 4SE 1/4 42.07. 38.84N/122.33.47.1W On section line between 
M and 35 
11. 40S02E35NW1/4SW14 42 02. 36.49N/122 33.40.453W Just below 40-2E-35.0 
Fenced 

















The condition and water quality quantity of the springs and ponds 1s unknow > 


the the transient snow zone Based on the Jenny (eek Watershed Analysis (USDI-BLM 
1995x; Table 1, page 9) snow may be on the ground for a month in January. 


Main water course appears to be Chocolate Falls Cn«x. Chocolate Falls Creek has its 
headwaters below the bluffs in western part of the Pilot Rock Unit oy gt my 
(Table 2-34, 6.) are associated with the creek upstream and outside the Unit are 


no mapped springs in the Mariposa Unit (USGS Siskiyou Pass 7.5 Quad ) 


One of the reasons for the Mariposa acquisition was the abundance of year-round water 
sources. Dow (1995) reported a spring in willows south of Chocolate Falls Creek, but 
without running water in the draw in Cct ber 1995. He also reported an open well near 
the homestead site north of Chocolate Falls Creek There is a wet area just west of the 
ireeway right-of-way that supports small willow and broadleaf cattail community 
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Construction of interstate-5 caused mayor changes in hydrologsca! patterns in the 
Mariposa Unit. Runoff from Interstate 5 adds water to the area dunng preapitabon 


events and snow melt via culverts and gutters. Runoff trom 1-5 is probably a major 
source of water for the tributary at the southern end of the Unit. Chocolate Falls Creek 
passes beneath 1-5 through a large culvert. Water quantity or quality studies have not 
been done on streams in the area. 


Vegetation 


The plants and plant communities in both units of the ACEC have not been as carefully 
studied as those in Oregon Gulch and Scotch Creek RNAs. The following discussion is 
based on range surveys and several brief reconnaissance trips to the Pilot Rock ACEC. 
Begnoche (1999, page 39-40) provides an illustrated introduction to the wild flowers of 
the Pilot Rock area. 


high elevation mixed conifer, a juniper scabland, rocky meadow, Garry oak / 
Prunus-meadow complex and a vernally wet meadow (map 37). 


Mixed Conié 
This community has the usual assemblage of conifer species: Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
pine, and incense cedar. Because of its relatively high elevation white fir is a major 
component. Understory vegetation is often absent because of the closed canopy. Blue 
elderberry, ocean-spray, service berry and deerbrush are present in canopy openings. 
Open areas along the margins of rocky openings have chinquapin and greenieaf 
manzanita 


Much of the mixed conifer community on north slopes of the high hill to the west on 
both sides of Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail was selectively cut in the early 1960s. It 
was replanted with ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir, and Shasta red fir. Several of the 
Shasta firs have survived and at least one produces cones. In a sense Shasta red fir is an 
alien plant in the Pilot Rock ACEC. The nearest populations are at Mount Ashland to the 
west and in the high Cascades at Old Baldy to the east. Shasta Fir is absent from 


intervening area. 


luniper Scabland 
Steep open areas on the west slopes of Pilot Rock near the below the basalt columns 


have western juniper and the occasional Douglas-fir scattered among patches of 
greenieaf manzanita, wild buckwheat, rabbitbrush, and Brewer oak 


Roky meadow 
The rocky area that forms a narrow border around the western boundary of the Pilot 
Rock ACEC Unit is Woodeeye-Rock outcrop complex soil (207G) of andesite origin. The 
community consists of v. «lely scattered western junipers with the occasional 
Douglas-fir. ‘ow shrubs include wild buckwheat and phiox. Herbs include dagger-pod 
on drier sites and hesperochiron in low wet muddy areas in the early spring. The rock 
meadow is bordered by the mixed conifer community on the north and by a narrow 
Ponderosa Pine / Western Juniper / Garry Oak - Buckbrush Klamath Plum community 
along the bluff edge to the south 


Garry oak/Prunus-meadow complica 
The plant community on the lower slopes the ACEC consists of a Garry oak / 
Prunus-annual grass\and. The Garry oaks and Klamath plum make up dense thickets 
with occasional ponderosa pine. Alien grasses bulbous bluegrass (Poa bulbosa), 
medusa-head rye (Taecnathertum caput-medusac), hedgehog dogtai! ‘Cynosurus echinatus), 
and various annual bromes (Bromus spp ) including cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum) are 
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present in the grasslands) What native perennial grasses remain are frequently found 
under tree canopies (idaho fescue (Festuca sdahornsts) and June grass (Kocleria macrantha)) 
or in some open areas (Lemmon needle-grass Achnatherium lemmonu, one-saded 
bluegrass Pos secunda ssp. secunda) At higher elevations replacement of native grasses 
by alien annual grasses is not as pronounced as it 1s at lower elevations. 


Vornally wet meadow 
The meadow is located near the stock ponds (table 2-34, 1.) south of west saddle. The 
meadow is dominated by various grasses. There is a population of false mermaid 
(Floerkea proserpinacoides) along the small waterway that flows into Hutton Creek at the 
lower stock pond. 


Five plant communities (Map 38) can be distinguished in the Mariposs 


distribution and density of oak chumps. There are relative!y few, large old trees, but 
many more, what appear to be younger trees that . e probably a response to herbivory, 
fire, or both. Counts of wood cookies indicate the stems (but not necessarily the whole 
plant because of stump sprouting) hand mostly had 40 to 60 annual nngs. 


Garry o@k/Pondcrosa pine woodland 
Islands of ponderosa pine and Garry oak occur sporadically throughout the area, but 


Garry oak woodland 
Garry woodlands are made up of dense, short stature stands of oak with scattered 


ponderosa pine and western juniper. Shrubs include Klamath plum, serviceberry and 
buckbrush. 


Garry oak savannas 
This community is similar to the Garry oak woodland, except that islands of oak are 
interspersed in what are primarily annual grasslands. Small patches Klamath plum, 
serviceberry and buckbrush may be found around the fringes of the oak clumps, or form 
smal! brush fields, or stand as apart as small groups or as individual plants. 


Oaks here are often of small stature 12-15 feet tall and of two levels, the lower outer 
level about 3 feet tall. The lower sprouts are similar in stature to Brewer oak, but are 


probably a result of browsing, not genetics. 


Grassland 
Grasslands are quite extensive. The largest contiguous forms much of the 
south-facing slopes of Chocolate Falls Creek. There is a stand of teasel from the 


freeway west along this slope. Other grasslands are found in openings in the oak 
sav inna community. Alien grasses bulbous bluegrass (Poa bulbosa), medusahead 
(Tacmatherium caput-medusac), hedgehog dogtail (Cynosurus echinatus), and vanous 
annual bromes (Bromus spp ) including cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum) dominate these 


needle-grass 
(Poa secunda sep. secunda), blue wild-rye (Elymus glawcus), California oatgrass ( Danthonia 
californica), and (Elymus elymoides). Forbs include species of delphinium, 
yampa, vetch, and biscuit root. Brock (1988) mentions good remnant pockets of 
Lemmon needic-grass and Idaho tescue in more wooded lower elevation sites west of 
1-5. 


1” 
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Kuparian 
The only extensive riparian area is along Chocolate Falls Creek. There, large Garry oak, 
California black oak and ponderosa pine shade the creek where they are present 
Willows are the main streamside shrub 


Alien Plants and Noxious Weeds 


Alien plants and noxious weeds are found in the Pilot Rock ACEC 


Pilot Rock Unit Aside from the usual annual grasses the Pilot Rock Unit is relatively 
free of alien plants. Brock (1988) mentions that soft brome (Bromus mollis) and 
medusa-head rye and weedy natives tend to dominate the open slopes in the Pilot 
Rock-Hutton Creek area. 


Mariposa Unit Annual grasses are common in the open grasslands. There are extensive 
yellow star-thistle (Centaurea solstitialis) populations at various locations in the area that 
need attention. The area is at risk for invasion of dyers wcad (Isatis tinctoria). Both 
dyer’s woad and star-thistle have well established populations 1-5 that will 
probably act as a constant source of seeds for these species and of _ Wild teasle 
(Dipsacus fullonum) is very common in wet areas along the |-5 nght-of-way and in the 
large meadow along Chocolate Falls Creek 


Special Plants 


Two Bureau Sensitive Species (BSO) are found in both the Pilot Rock and Mariposa 
ACEC Units. Greene's Mariposa lily (Calochortus greenei) grows in open Garry oak 
thickets with high clay content soils in both ACEC Units. The largest populations are 
found in the Mariposa Unit. Detling microseris (Microserts laciniata ssp detlingi) is tound 
in the Mariposa Unit as well as outside the Unit. 


According to the Oregon Natural Heritage Program (1996) these two species are Federal 
Species of Concern and ONHP Category 1. It is Bureau policy to protect, manage and 
conserve BSO species and their habitats on lands administered by the BLM in such away 
that any bureau action will not contribute to the need to list these species. 


Greene's Manposa lily (Calochortus greenei) 
Brock (1988) summarizes most of what we know about this local southwest Jackson 
Observed threats include herbivory by insects (moth), rodents (chipmunks), lagomorphs 
(rabbits), and uy,ulates (deer, livestock) and by human horticultural collecting and 
development activity. Brock (1988) could find little evidence that domestic livestock 
directly damaged plants any or more or less than native animals. 


In the Pilot Rock Unit, the lily occurs in four large patches in small rocky openings and 


rock ledges where shrub and grass competition is less Browse damage was slightly less 
severe in 1988 than in lower elevation at lower elevation sites 


In the Mariposa Unit, the lily occurs in scattered patches under Garry oak or Klamath 
plum or buckbrush where there are good remnant pockets of needle-grass and Idaho 
fescue. A survey map (Barnes and Watt undated notes, Medford District BLM) 

about the time of acquisition showed most of the populations along higher 
ground in the east portion of the unit near Exit | 


Currently obse ved herbivory would be by native animals probably deer and rabbits, 
since livestock grazing ceased in the area in 1990. It is not known if elk consume the lily 
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ACEC Unit T41S_R.02E Sec 09) and along the old Pilot Rock 
nad aiboemate Rushs inchude livestack grazing and trampling OHV use and 


road construchon Presently, populahons west of |-5 are sate trom herm Populations 
east of 1-5 remain at risk from OHVs and livestock. 


Animals 


Formal animal surveys have not been conducted in esther ACEC units with the 
exception of bat (Cross 1999) and butterfly (Runquist 1999) surveys at the Pilot Rock 
Unit and large game animals surveys (Theibes, ODFW, pers comm, 1999) at the 

Unit and contiguous lands. Previous work that may be useful are St. john 
(1984) for reptiles and amphibians, Nelson (1997) and the Jenny Creek Watershed 
Assessment and Analysis, Appendix 10 (USDI-BLM 1995b) for vertebrates, and Trai! 
(1999) for birds. 


Pilot Rock Unit. Pilot Rock as the usual assemblage of higher elevation animals. Of 
particular interest in this Unut are butterflies, bats, and falcons 


Runquist (1999) collected in the Pilot Rock Unit the summer of 1999. Butterflies were 
remarkable in the Pilot Rock Unit for their diversity 50 species (Appendix P) and large 
numers. According to Runquist (1999) hundreds of Lorquin’s Admirals, Fritillaries, and 
Woodi.xnd Skippers would sometimes obscure the plants they were visiting The richest 
area wa. on the open slopes of the western part of the Unit with 46 species. Only 26 
species were found on the steep slopes of the eastern section that includes Pilot Rock. 


One of the more significant butterfly discoveries was a colony of Sternitzky’s 
Parnassian, a Klamath Mountain alpine endemic Runquist (1999) attributes its presence 
to stonecrop populations in the area which are used by its larvae as its host plant. 


Pilot Rock is listed by a historic nesting site for Peregrine Falcons. As far as is kxown, 
nor Prairie Falcons currently use Pilot Rock for nesting. Trail (1999) cites J. Pagel’s 
of Peregrine Falcons at Pilo Rock Constant disturbance by recreationist 
climbing the rock during the nesting season (fledging early July at this elevation), 
combined with historic pesticide ¢roblems, probably explains their absence The 
Peregrine Falcon Nesting Surv cy of May, 1987 noted an absence of ledges and easy 
human access to the summit. Pilot Rock was not given a site value Although the 
Pevegrue 7 2'con has been delisted, the BLM will continue to treat it as a Bureau 


Sensitive Spee 
Bats 


Three rare bat species were listed in the Nomination Document (USDI-BLM 1988) 
Townsend's big-eared bat (Corynorhinus pene tera cher a soma 
(Antrozous pallidus pacificus), and tninged myotis (Myotis thysenodes) are extant 
records for the pallid bat and the fringed myotis (Cross 1999) However, Townsend's 
big-eared bat was placed on the list as a strong possbility because of the availability 
likely roosting sites in the vicinity (C Ovkley, USFWS, pers comm 1999) Unfortunately, 
Townsend's big-eared bat is very difficult to mist net (Cross 1999) and is must 
commonly encountered at ‘heir roost net sites No attempt has been made to locate the 
bat at suitable roost sites | . the Pilot Rock area 
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Cross (1999) mist-netted for two nights on two stock ponds (table 2-34, 1. and 9.) in the 
Pilot Rock area late in the season (early September) Although he did not find the three 
califermcus), Long-eared myotis (Myotss covets), Long-legged myotis (Myotrs volans). 
Yurna myotis (Myotss ywmancnsts) and Bag Brown bat (E ptesacus fuscus) 


At least seven bat species are known to inhabit the Pilot Rock Unit. They utilize the 
local stock ponds for water and prey, and nearby snags, cliffs, and rock faces for roosting 
of nesting sites. The presence of an exghth bat, Townsend big-eared bat, is hypothetical 
at Pilot Rock. 


Mariposa Unit. There have been no intensive animal surveys done in this unit except 
for large game animals It is unlikely that the area contains any speces of concern. 
Animals include those typical of lower elevation Garry oak / Ponderosa pine / Annual 
grasslands The area is used as habitat by variety of animals including rabbits, deer, and 
elk may graze on Greene's mariposa lily. The area has not been surveyed for 
invertebrates: 


There are no fish in the Mariposa Unit. Chocolate Falls would act as a barrier, even if 
there was enough water in the creek to support fish year round The other intermittent 
stream ts too small to fish in the Urut Both intermittent tributaries do flow into 
Cottonwood Creek, a stream Chinook salmon, steelhead, and speckled 
dace are know to occur in the creek to the Oregon Border ( Dennis Maria, pers. comm.) 
in wet years chinook go up as far as Hutton Creek. Cottonwood Creek has not been 


surveyed beyond this point 
Amphibians 


Although black salamanders are known in the Cottonwood Creek watershed, there is no 
euitable talus habitat in the ACEC 


Mammals 


There are no rare or sensitive mammals found in the a ‘ea. Animals that might pose a 
risk to Greene's Mariposa Lily are rodents, rabbits, and native and non-native ungulates 
black-tail deer and cattle (Brock 1988) One reasons given for acquisition of the unit was 
to add to additional winter range for deer and elk (USDI-BLM 1992, Exhibit C) 


Elk are know to use the area year round Six were seen june, 1999 in the Chocolate Falls 
Creek riparian zone. Twenty seven were counted by Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife at their last winter tally in 1998 (Theibes ODFW, pers comm 1999). Elk have 
been in the area for tour to five years, about five years after livestock grazing ended 
Theibes believes the elk do not migrate across the highway, but do move up and down 


th valley 
Grazing 


Domestic livestock grazing has been a part of the landscape for over 100 years 
Thousands of head of livestock were driven over the Oregon / California Trail through 
the Mariposa Unit from the from the 1430s until more modern times Fi nce 
construction. the establishment of ranches and grazing districts, and modern 


transportation systems led to some control over grazing pr <th.s Wright (undated) 
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wrote that hundreds of cattle were let loowe to graze the southern slopes of hulhades 
between Hornbrook and Pilot Rock in the springs following the hard winters of 1889-40 
Grazmng controls on public lands in the area did not occur until the federal government 
became involved 


Pilot Rock Unit. Pilot Rack Pasture is part of the Soda Mowntamn Grazing Allotment 
yn wey + ner vnunet, Aa With the construchon of tences and changes im 


pet ap | area pressure dropped trom earher levels Except tor a tew cows that 
hove dsthed in pastures, 1996 was the last year the pasture was used 


Manposa Unit. The Siskiyou Allotment encompaw = all BLM land west of |S Because 
of the historic Oregon / California Trail and private ownershup lands now included the 

Siskiyou Allotment were heavily grazed in earher times Livestock has not been on the 
allotment since 1990 


Transportation 


Interstate 5 and two versions of US 99, separate the two Pilot Rock ACEC Units. Access 
to the Pilot Rock ACEC was discussed earlier This discussion deals with the official and 
unofficial roads in the ACEC 


Pilot Rock Unit. All roads in the ACEC are unsurfaced except for the Pilot Rock Road 
(40-26-33) and Road 41-2E -3.0 to the rocked parking lot at the saddle west of Pilot Rock 
Unsurtaced roads are passable dunng dry weather, but quickly become muddy and 
rutted during wet weather Roads 41-2E-9.0 and 41-2E-3.1 pass below the south face of 
Pilot Rock. Road -9.0 terminates at private land currently owned by Boise-Cascade Inc. 
Road 41-2E-3.1 traverses further down the ridge to a stock pond (table 2-34, 3.) The 
road is overgrown with a dense stand of incense cedar along the upper section. 


An informal jeep road travels west up through the rocky meadow plant community 
from just north of the cattle guard and fence on 41-2E-3.1. The road follows the meadow 
around the west face of the ACEC boundary north to the Pacific Crest National Scenic 


Trail and beyond. The road to be well traveled Its use should qualify as 
off-highway travel and road be closed. 
There is a dosed unnumbered dead-end spur road through the 1963 selective 


cut to the west of the parking lot that parallels the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 
The ~Uad seems to be slowly growing in with native shrubs 


OHVs have been using the trail to the summit of Pilot Rock although it has been blocked 
by boulders at the lower end As a result, the former jeep trail is not being naturally 
reclaimed 


Mariposa Unit. There is no legal access to the Mariposa Unit However, access is 
available via the broken freeway fence at Exs’ | © the small road from the southbound 
lane of 1-5 north of Exit-1 that leads through a ..cked gate (nom BLM lock) to the buned 
telephone line Presently, here are no established roads... the Manposa Unit except tor 
the road just mentioned Access from US 99 from the east was possible before the 
Interstate was built. In the past, there have been a number of informal roads 
in area near 1 that are slowly being reclaimed Barnes and Watt (no date) sketched 
the Incation of these roads on their map of the area. There appwars to be little OHV 
damage although recerd tracks (Decemts . 1999) through the freeway tence indicate 
OHV activity 


The old Siskiyou Trail and the Oregon /( alitorma Koad pass through the 
Mariposa Unit, as well documented by Silva (1999) The Siskiyou Trail and the Oregor 
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Caltorma Wagon Roed are of mance bustoncal sagrufcance as the major route ot 
commerce and travel between the two states At the present terme the old road and tras! 
are in good to excellent conditions ( R Silva. Yreba CA pers comm) 


Recreation 
Recreation is 4 major activity in the ACEC. BLM has no recent aseesement of the 
recteatonal use of the area 


Pilot Rock Unit Hiking, climbing Pilot Rock. and horse trail riding are major 
recteatonal uees of the area Hunter: also use the area and aseooated roads Other uses 


tude ughteeeing, nature study. photography. and camping also accur 


Three trails in the area are the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail (PONST) which 
traverses the through the north boundary of the ACEC. the trail to the base of the 
volcank plug: and a trail around the southwest base of the rock. The trac. =: and the 
west boundary through the rocky meadow to the PONST makes an easy loop rowte from 


the parting lot 
Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 


About 1.5 miles of the PCNST traverse the north boundary of the Unit Most recent trail 
use figures are from a 1980s tras! counter that show 4000 users traveled between Pilot 
Rock and Soda Mountain (USD1-BLM 1998) over the time the counter was in use in one 
season there were 50 through hikers the highest recorded at the tueme The PCNST tras! 
registration station pust beyond the spur tras! to Pilot Rock dors not appear to have been 
used for sometime The trail 1 im good condition 


Spur Trail To Pilot Rock 


To reach the Rock climbers use the PCONST for about 0.2 miles, chen turn up hill on an 
old jeep track / trail tor another 0 2 miles The trail broadens owt to 15 to 20 feet wide 
ance tt reaches the open slope of the puruper scabland The tras! is steep and slippery. 
even under dry conditions There ts an ugly graffit: covered rock to the northeast that 
adds nothing to the climbing expenence Once the trail reaches the rock, the "oute to the 
summit is a non-technical scramble up the West ‘ully There are no safety devices, hand 
lines or guard rails People climb the rock at thetr own risk At least two people died 
trom falls trom Pilot Rock previous to 1988 (USDI-BLM 1988) and several have been 


wyured 


There are seven techrucal routes to the summit described by Dodge (1975) on the 
northwest, west, south and southeast faces West Gully s frequently used as a decent 
rowte because it is easy and short (Dodge 1975) There is a small climbing feature. 
called the Pinnacle, two hundred yards southeast of Pilot Rock at the end of 41-2F-49 0 
Climbing hardware ts in place on the Prnnacte it ts not known if hardware is present on 
the climbing routes on Prot Rock itself 


Vehicle access to the PONST ant the trail to Pilot Rock is blocked by large boulders 
However, OHVs have found a way to access the trail to the Rack widening the trail and 


destroyn.< vegetation in attempting to drive around downed trees acroms the tras! 
Base Trail 


A trail travels southeast slong the base of the rock to access south and southeast 
technical climbs It ts not maintained and » rough working its way up down and 
around large rocks and boulders 
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Manposa Unt. Hunting is major recreational use of the area Dow (1995) reported a 
camp site in a wooded area in the southwest part of the area He also found NO 
ee eee a oe ee OHV 
use 1s not allowed mn the area 


Pilot Rock Unt The only constructed teatures beside the roads, parkang bot, and trasls 
are a broken-down metal gate at the top of the old Pilot Rock Road (41-2E-30) the 
unused PCNST trail kiosk. The livestock developments (stock ponds, cattle guard on 
41-2E-3.0, and fences do not appear to be within the present boundary of the ACEC 


Mariposa Unit With the exception the buned US West telephone line that passes north 
through the northeast corner of the Unit and livestock tences there are no modern 
constructed features in the Unit) Remains of an old homestead and what appears to be a 
water-well are located near Chocolate Falls Creek in the northeast corner of the Unut 
(Dow, 1995), Dow recommended that the well be posted or filled 


Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area 


The Wilderness Study Area (WSA) which ha an trregular shape, contains 
approximately 5.867 acres. all public land (se map 2) About half of the WSA 1s public 
domain lands with the remainder Oregon ind ( alvtorma (OleC) lands 















The area ts bounded on the south and west by the Schohewm Road and on the west and 
northwest by the Lone Pine Ridge Road. both bow standard dirt roads, and on the east 
by a power line The northern boundary 1s on the flanks of Soda Mountain. and the 
western boundary 1s along Lone Pine _ Adjacent lands are a muxture of private 
and public lands including Scotch Creek RNA to the southwest The boundaries are 


The WSA hes on the steep south-facing slopes of the Soda Mountain area It contains 
ridges and peaks varying in vlevation from 2.800 to 5,700 feet. Camp Creek, Dutch 
Oven Creek, and Salt Creel. dissect the WSA. 


The WSA was recommended tor wilderness designation by the State Director in 1989 
and the President in turn, re ommended it for designation to the Congress in 1991 To 
date no Congressonal action has been taken on these recommendations so the area ts 

under the BLM’s Interim Manageme: * Policy tor Lands Under Wilderness 
Review The Policy insures that the Area's suitability for wilderness designation will not 
be impaired by proposed activities: 


Vegetation 


Southwestern Oregon is the meeting place of a vanety of climates souls and 
topography, resulting in an extremely diverse mix of vegetation While the WS. is 
primarily in the Klamath River Ridges Ecoregion. contiguous rotermingling 
contributing to great vegetational diversity and ecotonal overlap the WSA 
there are three major vegetative types stands of mixed conifers and hardwoods. 
extensive dense brushy areas and some open. grassy areas Further investigation wil! 

show that these vegetation types are sermilar tc the plant communities 
described for the Scotch Creek RNA 





more than half of the WSA has communities of white oak ponderosa pine | 
fescue and a shrubby grassland of wedgeleat ceanothus bluebunch wheatgrass 
These communities are generally townd on shallow rocky sotls in the southeast and 
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northwest porham of the area The cab -pane fescue commuruty temds to aocupy gently 
rolling terraan at lower chev share to Mteep scuth tacing slopes at hagher chev atoms A 
vanety of torts © present 


About 20080 perornt of the WSA near Lone Pine Rudge supports a steep mountarn 
grassland (idaho tescue wooly sunflower) and another shrub-grassland complies 
composed of burchieat mountain mahogany whete cab bdaho fescue Thew 


COmmurehes accupy steep slopes 


The whute fir mined fir forest commursty makes up $10 percent of the WSA vegetation. 
south of Sada Mountas iteett and extends into major creek dramnages These cinemas 
community comtaims «bute fir and Douglas fir as dorrenants and \ anous shrubs and 


tort. on the understory 


The cab shrub assoanathon « tound over much of the WSA and generally maimtained 
by fire These ecterophy flows shrubs because of the thickened hardened leaves tend 
to grow in dere stands in thes area the plant community « dorunated by wedgrieat 
Ceanothus with other epeces euch as mountain mahogany 

Known noxicow ..eds withen the WSA inctude yellow star thistle whach occurs along 
the southern grassy areas 's woad which occurs along the Lone Pine Ridge road. 
Canada thistle and Efforts are underway to control starthistle with 
trologxcal controls Yellow starthostle insect predators were introduced in 1999 with 
additonal applications scheduled for the next three years 


Klamath Weed 1s another noucus weed suspected of berg in the WSA but its presence 
has not been confirmed 


The steep terrain dense bro shfheids limited stands of commernal tember and difficult 
acoess have all comtributed to heeprng the area in an essentially satura! state 


Geology 


Exposed rocks un the area are composes uf non manne volcanics of the Western ( ascade 
Range These mad Tertiary basalt andesite fh. +s are interbedded with brecnas and 
pyroclastics Underlying formations are composed of ar dewti flows pyrociastn and 
volcaraclastxc early Tertiary sediments and early Tertiary to ( retaceous non volcanic. 
non marine seuiments These strata have subsequert’, een faulted and intruded 


Mineral Resources 


There are no ot! / gas, geothermal of coal leases, or mone tains within the WSA Sve 
the general mineral section above for results of the USGS survey 


Livestock M. agement (Grazing) 


Current livestock usr has been limited to the upper portion: of the WSA with no grazing 
on the lower elevations A range fence extends along the ndge east of Salt ( reek for 
approuimately 35 mule and a way which was developed for livestaxt. gathering 
purposes extends from the northeast part of the WSA to the southern boundary near Salt 
Creek 


The WSA contains popy lations of black tailed deet beat coyotes quail cougar 
bobcats and possibly eli which are all hunted during the appropnate seasons The area 
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ahso conta appronamatety | 0D) acres ot a ow | management area The 
presumed area » outude the WSA south shops and lower chev atic 
(under 2. S00 feet) combuned with Lands mn ( ahtorma cometrtute crucal winter range tor 
the blact tailed deer herd 





The chematx conditions terrain and vegetative communnties on the WSA result on a 
drverwty of widhte habutats The plant commurutes en this area torm ome of the mont 
unusual mosaics of habetat type: tound in southwestern Oregon a described above in 
the vegetation sechon The vanety of stand conditons (acral stages) structure of 
vegetation and ecotomes in these comeunuties form the Croerety of wiidiete habetats en 
the WSA. 


Camp Creek and Dutch Oven Creek contain viabic populations of rainbow trout These 
populations currently receive ght pressure trom anghers 


Recreation 


Recreation in the WSA includes hihing, Camping, hunting very limited fishung 
rocthounding, wildlite obser ation horseback nding saghtweerng and 

— The begal use of veboctes ts limited to the two mules of the existing way 
the powerline and Schahewm Road mn the southeastern corner of the WSA 
vebactes violate the Interim Policy for Lands Under 
Wilderness keview and drive into the WSA vast majority of these violations occurs 


dunng hunting season 


one mile of the Pacific Crest National Scemic Trail (PCNST) passes 
through the northwest portion of the WSA_ A majority of use on the trail ts by 
day hikers traveling between Pilot Rack and Soda Mountain Approwmatety S100 
travel the trail from Mexico to Canada . Astde trom the PONST , 
there arc no other trasls or developed facilities within the WSA_ There are no accurate 
figures tor the other recreational uses of the WSA but 17 years of monitoring has shown 
use to be extremely low with people driving for pleasure or hunting as the types of uve 
meet often observed 




















Box-O Ranch 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) acquired the 1. 200-acre Box O Ranch im May of 
1995. The Ranch bad been on the market for several years. The BLM, having been 
involved tn restor ston work in the benny (reek Watershed for eight years pror to that. 
an ly tea a A er eer pal ee A 
in restoring the watershed and sempre. ing tor the redband trout and lenny ( reek 
sucker The 3M determined that acquisition was en appropriate action tow ard 
Completing tras task 


The Bor O Ranch ts located in southwestern Oregon in Jackson ( ownty 

five miles south of rea ee Cae ranch hes 
wither the Jenny Watershed is tributary to the Kame 4 River in Calif ua 
The Ranch is located in Township 40 South Range 4 Bast end lovers portions of sections 
21, 22. 27 and 33, and all of sectior. 28 


The Box 4) Ranch straddles 2.5 miles of Jenny Creek Blewatior on the Ranch wartes 
trom roughly U000 feet at streambed level at the south end of the ranch te 

approus vtely 4.00 feet on the slopes «' Rosebud Mountain in the northwe corner 4 
the ranch There are approuimatety 190 actes of bottom pasture land The remaino 
the 1.200 acre ranch is upland 
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The following text discusses the physical characteristics of the Ranch aid its resources. 
Together these topics make up the existing environment. 


Access 


The Box-O Ranch lands are accessed primarily from Copco Road that parallels the 
Ranch on the east side. Copco Road is now owned by U. S Timberlands Services 
Company; however, a number of local residents and the public use it as if it is a public 
road. There are \wo tie roads to the Ranch off Copco Road, and both cross over U. S. 
Timberlands Services Company land for a short distance. One of these roads, 
40S-4E-27.1, accessed the old Grieve Ranch complex on the north ead of the Box-O 
Ranch, but it is presently unuseable due to slides and erosion. A special road use permit 
has been acquired from U.S. Timberlands Services Company so this road can be 
improved. The second tie road, 405-4E-27.2, enters the property on the southeast corner. 
This is currently the primary access to the Ranch. A third road enters from the north 

the Box D Ranch and U.S. Timberlands Services Company land. This is not a 
public road and BLM access is possible only by permission from the Box D Ranch. A 
fourth route, 40S-4E-28.2, entered the Box-O Ranch via the Oregon Gulch Road fzom the 
west, but this road was decommissioned and obliterated west the Ranch boundary in 
1996. 


Climate 


Annual precipitation on the Box-O Ranch is estimated at 20 inches along Jenny Creek, 
with the uplands to the north and west probably receiving an additional one to two 
inches. Monthly average precipitation indicates that 70 percent of annual precipitation 
occurs between November and March. Precipitation during the winter months 
generally occurs as rain or snow in association with low pressure systems moving out of 
the Gulf of Alaska. Snowpack of 12-24" are probably nct uncommon on the 
These are transient in nature, generally lasting no more than a few weeks. Dry season 
storms tend to be convective in nature, usually short in duration, but sometimes 
accompanied by high winds, heavy rain or hail, and lightning. The ten-year period 
ending in 1994 was characterized by numerous below-normal precipitation years. 
However, the 1995-97 water years had normal to above-normal precipitation. 


Stream Channels 


The “Stream Channels” section included earlier ir this chapter provides details about 
historical events leading up to current conditions in the Jenny Creek Watershed. These 
events were responsible for a fundamental change in stream channel, floodplain and 
riparian conditions on the Box-O Ranch. Stream channeling resulted in significant 
changes. 


With the early development of the Ranch, the floodplain was cleared to provide more 

. Intensive grazing led to soil compaction, which subsequently caused 
decreases in infiltration and increases in runoff on the floodplain. Because of declining 
water tables, irrigation of the floodplain became necessary for longer periods each yeer. 
Irrigation was applied on surrounding valley slopes as well. During annual high flow 
events, the stream would still inundate the floodplain, depositing debr's on the pastures 
and providing a dangerous situation for livestock. The inundation also rendered large 
areas of pasture unusable at certain times of the year. This situation ‘ed to deliberate 
efforts to channelize the stream. Eventually, much of the stream was straightened out, 
substrate material was scooped out of the channel to form berms which prevented the 
stream from exceeding its banks, and stream-side shrubs and trees were removed to 
prevent deoris jams from forming or channels from migrating. Between 1939 and 1996, 
the total length of Jenny Creek on the Kanch was reduced from approximately 15,660 
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feet to 13,505 feet, a loss of 2,155 feet of main channel. Measured width / depth ratios 
range from approximately 16 to 57, which are very wide and shallow for this type of 
stream. 


These changes have greatly increased stream energy on this portion of Jenny Creek by 
concentrating flood flow and increasing the stream gradient. Channelization and loss of 
natural meander has lead to loss of the natural stream bottom profile, which in turn has 
decreased the stream’s ability to transport bedload, increasing stream velocity in the 
near-bank region. Until recently, grazing pressure from livestock, deer and elk has 
allowed for little vegetative recovery along the stream. Impacts resulting from past 
excessive grazing pressure continue to contribute to streambank erosion. With little 
structure to capture it, high stream energy allows naturally occurring woody debris to 
pass through the system. Some streambanks are still being cut as energy is diverted 
laterally by channel confinement, leading to a wider, shallower stream at low flows. 
Elsewhere on the Ranch, stream-side berms, coupled with the drop in stream elevation 
prevent Jenny Creek from utilizing the floodplain in all but the largest floods. Sediment 
is no longer regularly removed from the streambed and capuired by the floodplain, and 
the floodplain is no longer able to absorb stream energy during high flows. As a result 
of these channel modifications on the Ranch, the downstream aquatic ecosystem has 
been placed at risk due to increased ;~ak-flows and sedimentation. 


Since the acquisition of the Ranch, streambanks have begun to stabilize and riparian 
vegetation has experienced remarkable growth. BLM has been pro-active in riparian 
restoration and has planted several thousand ponderosa pine and hardwood trees along 
banks of Jenny Creek. Three berms along the stream on the north end of the Ranch have 
been removed which will perm:t high flows to once again access the floodplain in that 
reach. 


streams with annual scour and deposition, dry channels, springs, seeps, and wetlands. 
Many of the intermittent tributaries on the Ranch are devoid of riparian vegetation, and 
some show evidence of continued downcutting and widening. Reduced grazing 
pressure during the past few years has resulted in many of these seemingly dry 
intermittent channels beginning to be re-colonized by riparian hardwood species, with 
many ash, willow and other saplings appearing. Other streams are ephemeral and 
capable of supporting very limited amounts of riparian vegetation due to a lack of 
water. This situation makes them especially sensitive to activities resulting in vegetation 
removal and soil disturbance. Such stream channels on the Ranch account for the 
greatest sec'iment delivery volume of all stream types during major storm events. This 
is due to relative steepness, minimal presence of riparian vegetation, and high density 
across the landscape. 


Until 1999, many of these streams were *d by irrigation ditches on the Ranch. 
pita be oe mph pater yo. existing ditch system on the Ranch 

the transport capacity of the irrigation ditches, and breaches occurred. 
Numerous locations along the ditches show evidence of past ditch failures and 
associated erosion resulting from these breaches. Some of the resulting gullies exceed 
eight feet in depth. A rain on snow event occurred in January 1997 which resulted in a 
major failure on the eastside ditch near the north end of the Ranch. In the fall of 1999, 
the irrigation ditches were breached at many of the natural flow paths which will allow 
these channels to become restored over time. 


Culch, an intermittent fish-bearing stream, is the largest of the tributaries on the 
Ranch. It has a drainage area of approximately 2000 acres. The final few hundred yards 
of the stream flow down an alluvial fan into Jenny Creek. The channel is deeply 
entrencied, with evidence of stream straightening and bank riprap. Remnant riparian 


vegetation is very sparse, but is showing signs of increased establishment. Aerial photos 
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from 1939 and the early 1960s sho-w substantially more large riparian vegetation, with 
little evidence of channel entrenchment. Aerial photos for 1966 show evidence of 
channel change from the 1964 flood, including new deposits of gravel and reductions in 


vegetation. 


Comparison of various aerial photos dated 1929-1991 show patterns of increasing 
channel and riparian degradation, both on tributaries and the main stem of Jenny Creek. 
Riparian vegetation had decreased, cha .nel width had increased, and the channel had 
been straightened (with a corresponding loss of stream structure). 


Water Quantity 


There are no continuous streamflow-monitoring stations on natural flowing streams in 
the vicinity of the Jenny Creek Watershed. Instantaneous flows are measured or 
obtained by BLM personnel from staff gage readings during visits to the monitoring 
station located at the north end of the Box-O Ranch, or estimated from measurements of 
flood marks following major flow events. Observed flows for the period of July 1991 to 
July 1997 have ranged from a low of 1.2 cubic feet per second (cfs) in July 1992 to an 
estimated 7000+ cfs in January 1997. 


Peak flows on Jenny Creek at the north end of the Ranch have been calculated for 
various recurrence intervals using USGS flood frequency equations. These analyses 
indicate a range of flow for an event with a two-year return interval bei ween 1,873 and 
4,549 cubic feet per second (cfs), and for a 100-year return interval, between 5,033 and 
16,968 cts (Squyres 1995). 


The most recent major flow event on January 1, 1997, followed more than a month of 
above-normal rainfall and several days of intense, warm rain. Data from three rain 
gauges in and around the Upper Jenny Creek area indicate more than five inches of rain 
fell in the three days prior to the flood. Rainfall intensities, change in snow pack, and 
flow impacts in Jenny Creek relative to other areas in Southwest Oregon suggest that 
this flow event was probably a 10-25 year return interval event in the Jenny Creek 
Watershed. Reservoirs at Howard Prairie, Hyatt, and Keene Creek were all full prior to 
the onset of the peak flow event, providing no decrease in the size of the downstream 


peak flow. 


On the Box-O Ranch, much of the identified flood-prone area was inundated. While an 
actual slope / area measurement of the flood to determine flow has yet to be done, it is 
estimated that the flow on the Ranch was greater than 7000 cfs. Quantites large woody 
material and fine sediments were deposited at numerous locations on the historic 
floodplains; berms continued to be eroded or overtopped; and large accumulations of 
cobble and gravel occurred at several locations on the Ranch. In general, newly 
recovering vegetation along the stream came through the flood relatively intact. A 
debris torrent originating on private timberland to the east came down Parker Creek, a 
stream intercepted by the Box-) east side irrigation ditch. A large alluvial fan formed at 
the base of the draw, burying the ditch and ditch access road in cobbles and boulders up 
to two feet in diameter, and filling the ditch with mud for a considerable distance both 
upstream and downstream of the site. Several other ditch failures occurred, following a 
pattern that has been observed annually since hydrologic monitoring began on the 
Ranch in 1991. One such failure contributed opproximately 100 cubic yards of fine 
sediment directly into Jenny Creek during a storm event in 1996, then a failure during 
the 1997 New Year's Flood contributed more than 300 cubic yards of material at the 
same location. These ditch failures are directly attributable to the interception of flood 
flows and associated bedload and debris at ditch / stream crossi:.zs. 1he concrete 
diversion structure for the east side ditch came through the flood relatively intact. The 
boulder push-up dam for the west side ditch was totally obliterated. Flood flows from 
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Jenny Creek were diverted down both ditches, contributing to other Jitch failures and 
stream sedimentation from eroding outfalls. The first portion of the west side ditch was 
also blocked by deposition of a large cobble bar at the diversion point. 


The biggest impact to flows in Jenny Creek on the Box-O Ranch occurs during the 
summer months when low flows are dramatically reduced due t» diversion at upstream 
TID dams, and to a lesser extent by other water withdrawals for use within the 
watershed. Although approximately 31 percent of the Jenny Creek Watershed upstream 
of the Ranch is diverted by the dams, the corresponding reduction in summer low flows 
is probably much greater than 31 percent. The portion of the watershed draining into 
the reservoirs represents the area of highest ann al precipitation, greatest snowpacks, 
and greatest natural water storage. 


The Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW) filed an Instream Water Right 
to maintain specified minimum instream flows in Jenny Creek from the 
mouth of Johnson Creek downstream .o the mouth of Keene Creek. 
minimum flows range from 4 cubic feet per second in September to 16 cubic feet per 
second in March through May. Identified uses are fish migration, spawning, egg 
incubation, fry emergence, and juvenile and adult rearing. The Box-O Ranch is 
downstream from the area covered under this application, and below Keene Creek, a 
major Jenny Creek tributary. Minimum streamflows needed in Jenny Creek on the 
Box-O Ranch are probably greater than those identified upstream by ODFW. BLM, in 
cooperation with Oregon Water Trust, has made application with the Oregon Water 
Resources Department to transfer the irrigation water rights for the Ranch to in-stream 
use for the benefit aquatic resources. 


Water Quality 


Changes in the stream channel and in summer flows have had significant impacts on 
Jenny Creek water temperatures on the Ranch. Although no stream temperature data 
exists for the period prior to construction of the irrigation systern dams in the 
watershed, existing data indicates that there are much greater increases in stream 
temperature on the Ranch in years having reduced flows. This the theory that 
summer flows in Jenny Creek on the Ranch were significantly higher and stream 
temperatures were consequently lower prior to construction of the dams. 


Stream temperatures at the north end of the Ranch range from near 32° Fahrenheit (F) in 
the winter to the mid to upper 70s in the summer. Peak 7-day maximum temperatures 
for the period of record range from 72-78°F, with years with lower streamflows 

generating lower stream temperatures. This is due to springs contributing a 
mach higher pecetage ofthe al steamfow darn wow ear casing the ome 

This becomes even more apparent when comparing annual differences in 

diurnal fluctuation. In 1993, diurnal fluctuation in August averaged 13.1°F, while the 
same period in 1994 had diurnal fluctuation of 48°F. 


At the south end of the Box-O Ranch, winter time stream temperatures near 32°F are 
common, with summertime maximums in the low to mid 80s. The maximum 
temperature measured at the south end of the Ranch to date was 86.9°F on July 20, 1994. 
Seven-day maximums for the period of record range trom 80.5 to 84.2°F. Stream 
temperatures above 80°F often occur early in the season on this portion of Jenny Creek. 
For example, the first 80+ °F day in 1992 (a low flow year) occurred May 24; in 1993, a 
slightly above normal flow year, an 80+°F temperature was not recorded unti! August 2. 
Annual maximum seven-day average diurnal fluctuation has ranged from 17.2 to 20.7°F, 
with the maximum variations occurring in May or June during low flow years, and late 
July or August in higher flow years (Appendix U). 
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Summertime stream temperatures increase dramatically in Jenny Creek between the 
north and south boundaries of the Ranch. These increases are presumably much greater 
than increases under natural conditi « before the establishment of the ranches. 
Decreased stream shade, high width / depth ratios, reduced summer flows, and 
decreased bank storage associated with falling water tables and reduced wetlands nave 
all contributed to this situation. Maximum annual water temperature differences 
between the north and south Ranch boundaries during the vast few years have ranged 
from a six degree increase during normal flow years to as much as a 15°F increase 
during drought years. Summer water tem, -ratures at the south end of the Ranch are 
high enough to be lethal to almost all or all cold water invertebrates. 


Object Condition in Relation to Aquatic Conservation Strategy 
Objectives 


The connectivity between floodplains, wetlands, up slope areas, and headwater 
tributaries is in a degraded state, with areas critical for fulfilling life history 
requirements of aquatic and riparian-dependent species often physically obstructed by 
factors such as elevated stream temperature, unnaturally low summer flows, or an 
impassible diversion dam. The physical integrity of shoreline, bank, and bottom 
configurations is severely degraded. Water quality, specifically temperature, is outside 
the range that maintains the biological, physical, and chemical integrity of the system. 
These conditions limit the survival, growth, reproduction, and migration of individuals 
that compose aquatic and riparian communities. The timing, volume, rate, and 
character of sediment input, storage and transport has been drastically altered. Instream 
flows are not presently maintained to sustain riparian, aquatic, and wetland habitats, or 
to retain patterns of sediment, nutrient, and wood routing. The timing, magnitude, 
duration, and timing of peak, high, and low flows have been fundamentally altered by 
water withdrawals and diversions, and to a lesser extent by other land-management 
practices. Floodplain inundation is now rare and water table elevation in meadows and 
wetlands has declined dramatically. Species composition and structural diversity of 
plant communities in riparian areas and wetlands are severely inadequate to provide 
summer and winter thermal regulation, nutrient filtering, appropriate rates of surface 
erosion. Species composition and structural diversity of plant communities in riparian 
areas and wetlands are also inadequate to prevent bank erosion and channel migration 
or to supply amounts and distributions of coarse woody debris sufficient to sustain 
physical complexity and stability. Habitat is insufficient to support well-distributed 
populations of native plant, invertebrate, and vertebrate riparian-dependent species. 


Riparian and Aquatic Vegetation 


Riparian habitat in the Box-O Ranch’s valley appears quite different than it did prior to 
pioneer settlement. Not only is riparian vegetation sparse along Jenny Creek, but the 
plant species composition is limited as well. The primary species are white alder (Alnus 
rhomboides ), creek willow (Salix spp.), sandbar willow (Salix spp.), Oregon ash (Fraxinus 
latifolia), Garry oak (Qercus garryana), black hawthorn (Crataegus douglasii), western 
juniper (Juniperus occidentalis), several sedges (Carex spp.), and some ponderosa pine 
(Pinus ponderosa) and wedgeleaf ceanothus (Ceanothus cuncatus). A variety of native and 
introduced grasses and forbs make up the ground cover. 


The vegetation composition along tributary streams above irrigation ditches is similar to 
that along Jenny Creek, however, oak, pine, juniper, ceanothus and some Douglas fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii) are dominant on west side streams. Ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, 
ash, wedgeleaf ceanothus plus some sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana) and deerbrush 
(Ceanothus integerrimus) comprise most of the stream bank vegetation on east side 
tributaries and seeps. 
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Aquatic vegetation in lenny Creek includes cattail (Typha latifolia), hard-stem bullrush 
(Scirpus acutus), water milfoil ( Myriophyium sp), pond weed (Potomogeton crispus), and 
some rushes (Juncus spp.). 


Summer cattle grazing has occurred on the Ranch in past years. Young willows and 
sedges were consumed as pasture grasses were depleted or dried. The Ranch has had a 
rest from intensive summer grazing since 1994, and riparian vegetation has shown a 
remarkable recovery, even along the toe of eroded stream banks. Plant of trees and 
shruvs by BLM since the acquisition has contributed to the recovery. 


Fish and Aquatic Wildlife 


Three native fish reside in the Jenny Creek watershed: the Jenny Creek redband trout 
(Onchorhynchus mykiss ssp.), the Jenny Creek sucker (Catostomus rimiculus), and the 
speckled dace (Rhinichthys osculus). Of she three native fish, speckled dace are by far the 
most numerous. Sucker numbers are low in comparison to both dace and trout. These 
fish and other aquatic resources are discussed in detail in the section “Aquatic 
Resources” earlier in Chapter 2, The Existing Environment. 


Both the suckers and the trout migrate up and down Jenny Creek, sometims just 
“moving through” the Box-O Ranch, and sometimes “hanging out” for a few m onths at 
a time. In general, both the suckers and trout migrate upstream to spawn in tiibutaries 
in the spring, and some (probably not all) migrate back downstream in the fall to 


overwintering areas. 


For both the suckers and the trout, the Box-O Ranch is an important part of the Jenny 
Creek watershed. For the suckers, the Ranch is downstreara of their primary 

streams, Corre! and Beaver Creeks. When the young hatch, they are very tiny, and drift 
downstream until they reach the first flat, show-water areas which are on the Box-O 
Ranch. Most of the newly-hatched suckers can be found on the Ranch or just upstream. 
Therefore, the Ranch is a critical “nursery” for the suckers. 


The trout through the Box-O Ranch, on the other hand, tend to be older fish. The Ranch 
does not provide the only habitat for larger trout as they are found throughout Jenny 
Creek. Young trout appear to stay in their spawning tributaries. 


The speckled dace are very common throughout the Box-O Ranch. As mentioned above, 
the dace are the most numerous of the three native fishes in Jenny Creek. They are 
found throughout the rest of the Jenny Creek systera, with the exception of fast-water 
tributaries like Keene Creek. 


During the springs of 1995 to 1999, trout fry were observed in the lower portion of 
Oregon Gulch. A June 1997 survey revealed that they were extremely abundant, using 
the entire stretch of Oregon Gulch through the Ranch, up to a bedrock section on 
adjacent BLM land approximately a mile upstream from the mouth. Apparently, the 
small fish move down into Jenny Creek before Oregon Gulch dries up in May or June, 
but some are stranded in small pools. 


Benthic macroinvertebrates in Jenny Creek were sampled at both the north and south 
boundaries of the Rar“) in October, 1995. The majority of the fauna present ave 

and common in western North America, and typica'ly associated with 
mid-order streams. However, the Box-O Ranch samples have a mixture of montane and 
basin stream fauna. Sensitive, threatened and endangered, rare, and small 
stream-associated taxa were absent f: 9m the samples. Many of the long-lived taxa 
found were tolerant ones (e.g. snails and dragonfly larvae). The lack of these biota 
indicates that water temperatures are generally unsupportive of salmonids. Tolerant 
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invertebrate abundance ts high to very high, and nchness is very high. Total 
bicassessinent scores declined 3-10 percent in the vanous habitat types between the 
upstream and downstream sites, indicating that the Ranch has had a negative impact on 
biotic / habitat integrity. Conditions on the Ranch are detrimenta. to the survival of the 


more cold water-dependent sp ooes 


The degraded condition of the jenny Creek channel on the Ranch was discussed in the 
previous sections. The quality of habitat for fish and other aquatic organisms reflects 
this condition. The 2.5 mile section o1 Jenny Creek on the Ranch has been extensively 
channelized and lacks shading, natural meander, a desirable pool / riffle ratio, course 
woody debris and suitable spawning gravei. These factors, coupled with low summer 
tlows and warm water temperatures seriously impair growth, reproduction and 
survival potential for most aquatic organisms. Improvements in any of these factors can 
have positive effects on the health of aquatic resources 


A 1995 stream survey highlighted the difference in available fish habitat between a 
section of the creek that has been heavily impacted by channelization and ranch 
management, and the most downstream section, which remains in a more “natural” 
condition. The impacted section was wide and shallow. Deep pool areas (important for 
both suckers and trout) provided only a small amount of habitat. These pools also 
contained high amounts of fine sediments and bedrock, both of which prevent a pool 
from providing good winter habitat. Trout, dace, and suckers were 

present in this impacted section, but they were concentrated in the best habitat areas. 
Trout were in very low numbers. Conversely, the “more natural” section (near Oregon 
Gulch) had more riparian vegetation, a better diversity of habitat types, including many 
pools of different shapes and sizes, and low wmounts _ fine sediments. Not 

sur; risingly, this section had many fish, especially t out and suckers. 


The Box-O Ranch is located on canyon / alluvial land and adjacent southeast slopes of 
Rosebud Mountain, as indicated on the Soil / Geology Map [Map 4 of Jenny Creek 
Watershed Assessment and Analysis (}CWAA),USDIL, 1995b]. 


The canyon / alluvial land consists of the Jerwy Creek floodplain, adjacent terrace, and 
the canyon slope that drops down from the Pliocene / Pleistocene (High Cascade 
volcanic) flow plateau to the east of the Ranch. The canyon slope occurs in the sertiary 
Western Cascade series that is otherwise located to the west of Jenny Creek. T sis may 
be due to the ancestral Jenny Creek stream cutting near the contact between f igh 
Cascade and the underiving, older, tertiary Western Cascade series which would expose 
the Western Cascade series. Canyon slopes are only 30 to 50 percent on the Box-O 
Ranch. Alluvial land 1s highly variable with coarse textured soils typical of a floodplain, 
elevated stream terraces, and elevated bench terra ~»s v ith thin gravelly alluvial soils 
over resistant Western Cascade rock. The bench terraces occur east of Jenny Creek in 
section 27. 


Medford gravelly substratum is one soil that occurs in the alluvial land. Floodplain 
soils and bench terrace soils (soils shallow to bedrock) are two examples of other soils 
that occur on alluvial land on the Ranch. The }CWAA identifies the following soils that 
occur on the Box-O Ranch as fragile; Skookum, McNull, and Carney. Both Skookum and 
McNull occur with other stable soils such as McMullen. These fragile scils should be 
considered as high priority for restoration projects where “surtace disturbance, 
concentrated runoff, and / or bare soi! conditions are evident”. The }CWAA recommends 
that “there should be no new road construction on fragile soils”. Inactive slide deposits 
have been mapped on the southeast siopes of Rosebud Mountain down to the alluvial 
land of Jenny Creek (north of Oregon Gulch). This is the area where the Carney ciay 
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and the Skookum very cobbly loam occur. This area deserves special attention 


Minerals 


The lands that make up the Box-O Ranch were conveyed out of tederal ownership in 
seven different actions that included homesteads, exchanges, and a railroad grant This 
occurred between 1889 and 1944. Fxcept for a stock-raising homestead in the west half 
of Section 28, the mineral estate was conveyed with the surtace in these actions. When 
the lands were acquired through exchange. the mineral estate was included 


Information contained in the RMP identifies the area as having a moderate potential for 
locatable and leasable minerals and also geothermal energy An oil and gas lease 
conveying the public lands surrounding the Box-O Ranch was issued to Husky Oil 
Company on July 1, 1982. No exploration activities were conducted and the lease was 
terminated on July 1, 1987. There has been no interest in the lands since that time. 


The Box-O Ranch is currently open to mining location under the 1872 Mining Law, 
which means it is open to “prospecting, mining or processing operations, and uses 
reasonably incident thereto.” However, if the Jenny Creek corndor on the Ranch is 
designated as an ACEC, an approved pl. > of operations would be required prior to any 
activity other than “casual use.” Casual use is defined as “activities ordinarily resulting 
in only negligible disturbance © Generally, this covers activities that do not involve the 
use of mechanized eart!. moving equipment or explosives, or do not involve the use of 
motorized vehicles in areas designated as closed to vehicle access 


Plant Communities 


According to Franklin and Dyrness (1988), the area of the Box-O Ranch is mapped and 
designated as the Ponderosa Pine Zone within the Forested Region vegetation grouping 
However, the plant communities on the Ranch appear to be a gradient of ecosystems, or 
a: ecoctine, between the ponderosa pine zone and various zones within the Intenor 
Valleys of Western Oregon vegetation grouping. Vegetation on the Ranch more 


Shrub Communities zones of the Intenor Valleys grouping Plant species 
of the ponderosa pine zone (ponderosa pine, western pumiper, and antelope bitterbush) 
seem to blend into the Intenor Valleys plant communities There are even oak 
woodlands un the Ranch which have plant communities similar to oak woodlands in the 
Willamette Valley The unique mixture and arrangement of plant communities on the 
Ranch are the result of a complex -gradient (assemblage of er-vironmental factors. 
elevation, rainfall, nine different soil series, and aspect) Atzet (1994) also states that 
vegetation has been migrating into the area over the last 0 milhon years from six 
different directions, and the resulting plant communities are a result of time and the 


urmque geology of the area 


White oak is the predominant tree species on the Ranch. and the oak woodlands vary by 
seral stage, species composition, and the arrangement of species On a few ndges with a 
northeast aspect and on one ndge with a southeast aspect. an oak woodland plant 
community was found that occurs in the Winamette Valley Garry oak (Quercus 
gerryona) / Saskatoon serviceberry (Amelanciner almefelia) / common snowber y 
(Symphancarpos albus) Canopy Gosure is ewentially complete (hich density 4 sm.ull 
chameter oak stems) and Piper's Oregon grape (Berbers poperiana), and blue wild rye 
(Elymus glawcus), are also prevalent in this community 


On southwest to west aspects, oak woodland savannahs occur with Garry oak as the 
predominant species Canopy closure is partial to very open, the trees tend to be shorter 
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in height and ponderosa prne, western puruper and wedgeieat Ceanothus are « attered 
throughout Grasses predomunate the ground cover laver 


North of Oregon Gulch on some ndges with a more tavorable northeast aspect. a layer 
of conater trees overtop the whute oak woodlands Pondeross pune, sugar pine. and 
inoonse cedar compose the co-dominant and dormnant crown classes The oak trees 
tera! to be seedlengs through. poles in size and are bews abundant than the coniter «speces 


As ‘he soils become rocky and more shallow, there ts a trarsston from oak woodlands to 
Sc-rophytious Shrub Communities, and as the sonls become more shalow. wedgeleat 
ceanothus and grasses be ome more abundant Western puruper and ponderosa pine 
trees are scattered throughout the landscape Some dense patches of wedgeleat 
ceanothus exist near ndge tops. 


There are only three soil senes on the Ranch that are capable of growing commercial 
torest lands, Greystoke, McNull, and Pinehurst. and these soils are probably found on 
less than 25 percent of the Ranch’s land base The conifer forest description for the 
Intenor Valley vegetation grouping ineets that given by Franklin and Dyrness (1988) 
There ts an overstory tree layer of Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine, and sugar pine 
Intermediate and suppressed crown class tree speces are Garry oak and Calitorma black 
oak, Quercus kelloggn Understory shrub species include baldb p rose (Rosa gymnocerpa), 
Piper's Oregongrape, common snowberry, and Saskatoon serviceberry Deerbrush 
ceanothus seems to be found in open areas where the soil was disturbed For the 
McNull soil series, the site index (50-year base) for Douglas-fir ts supyposed to be 80 
One dominant Douglas-fir sampled showed a site undex of only 57 for this soil senes 
(This high site index rating cor the soil in the Ranch area may be overrated ) 


Franklin and Dyrness (1988) state, “Quercus garryena is associated only on the cast 
slopes of the Cascades in northern Oregon and southern and central Washington At 
some locations there is an ecotonal belt of Quercus garryana between Pinus ponderosa 
forest and steppe (grasslands and shrublands)” As stated previously, this ecocline on 


the Ranch appears to be between the ponderosa pine zone and their descnption of 
interior Valley plant communities. Like Garry oak, pine is widespread across 
the landscape Western juniper ts also widespread the plant communities 
Antelope bush (Pursha tridentata) is also present which ts associated with 

pine zone plant conmmmunities Ponderosa pine savannahs can also be found on the 
Ranch Grass species predominate the understory vegetation Snowberry species are 
also common in the understory which may indicate cold soil temperatures during the 
winter months. (Evidence of soil frost heaving was noted in open areas ) 


Within the forest stands species composition shifts are evident Most importantly, in the 
predominantly ponderosa pine / sugar pine stands Douglas-fir regeneration is becoming 
prevalent in the understory at high stocking levels, a trend that should not be allowed to 
continue Douglas-fir was even noticed in the understory of some oak woodlands On a 


ne ee eee 
predominate Deerbrush ceanothus ts occupying openings across the landscape and will 
probably invade openings in the future The apparent lack of large scale disturbance ts 
probably causing (he abundance of native grass species to decline 


The majority of the vegetation communities are in a late seral stage In the terest stands. 
it appears that the last stand replacement fire occurred approximately 124 to 199 years 
ago based on a small sample sire of tree corings. Lack of fire has created dense stands of 
white oak with multiple stems As a result individual stems have smai! diameters and 
small live crown ratios It appears as though these multiple stemmed — umps of white 
oak are not producing mast crops whereas the large diamete”. sengle stem oak trees are 
The majority of the wedgeleat ceanothus bushes are |ote seral in development Only 
infrequent, small openings were observed across the landscape where early sera! stage 
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vegetation « tound These were openings created by sclechon logging, tree mortality, or 
perhaps small scale ground fires 


Because of the lack of large scale disturbance vegetation densites are high Forest stand 
vigor ts decreasang and domunant conifer trees are growing approumately 0.80 inches in 
diameter every 10 years. Forest stands have 160 to 240 ft’ basal area per acre (BA / AC) 
and stand relative densities are probably above the point of imminent mortality and 
The scattered patches of ponderosa prme found across the landscape also 
appear to be overstocked On the noncommernal soul sen _ pine densities should 
probably range trom 40 to 100 ft BA / AC to maintain vigorous tree growth At one 
sample location there was 220 ft BA / AC of western puruper, Garry oak, and ponderosa 


pane 


Because of the high vegetation densitves and the decline of tree vigor, bark beetles are 
ballang some trees The western pure beetle (Dendroctonus bremoomis) was identified in 
dead ponderosa and sugar pine trees It appeared as though the western pine beetle 
was killing more sugar pire than white pine blister rust (Cronartiwm ribicola). Blister rust 
spores were found growing on Ribes species. On one south slope. all of the Douglas-fir 
trees were dead The Douglas-fir bark beetle may have been the cause of thei demise 
Western dwart mustletoe (Aroruthobrum compylopodum ) is prevaient in some ot the 
ponderosa pine stands The mistletoe had already spread to the natural regeneration 
below This disease could have a sagnuficant impact because it slows tree growth even 


more and eventually results in tree mortality 
Special Status Plants 


Surveys for sensitive plants on the Box Ranch have turned up many populations of 
Calochortus greene, a Bureau Sensitive Species Also noted was Loniera mterrupta, a 
BLM tracking species. 


Calochortus greene: ws a narrow endemic, found only in a smail area of Jackson County, 
Oregon and Shasta County, California. On the Box-O Ranch it is ty; ically found m early 
seral stage oak woodland / savanna community Here the overstory ts widely scattered 
clusters or individuals of predominantly Quercus garryana. and ts associated with Pinus 
ponderosa and jummperus occidentalis The understory ts composed of an open shrub layer 
ot mostly Ceanothus cuncatus and vanous perennial grasses This plant exhibits low 
reproductive success rates which ts exacerbated bv livestock and wildlife grazing. The 
Medtord Distnct s RMP states that tederal candidate spenes and their habitats will be 
managed for conservation so as not to contribute to the need to list and to contribute to 


the recovery of the species. 


Lomoerra wierrupta is most commonly found on the Ranch under a canopy of st unted 
Quercus garryana and Parudotsugea menziesn Growps of vis type are scattered throughout 
the oak woodland / savanna community. As a BLM tracking species, the Distvict is 
encouraged to collect data in order to determine whether or not to include it « a special 
status sp jes and as such does not require special management consideration 


Fire History 


The history of fire on the Box) Ranch indicates that a stand repacement fire burned 
through the area approximately 200 years ego Evidence of this can be found in the 

w hite oak (6-10 inches in diameter) which is present on the Ranch Thos: oaks sprouted 
trom the stumps of the previous white oaks which were killed in this fire. The age of 
large ponderosa pine on the Ranch range trom 114 to 120 years. This is evidence that 
another stand replacement fire burned through the area approximately 125 years ay > 
The white oak which are present survived this fire 
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Old fire scars on ponderosa pine indicate that a fire burned through the Oregon Gulch 
portion of the Box-O Ranch approxmnately 40 to 45 years ago. It ts difficult to determine 
how widespread this fire was in terms of how much of the Ranch was burned by this 
fre. White oak un the four to six-inch diameter clas; and Douglas-fir mm the exght-inch 
diameter class were established after this fire. They range from 6 years to 40 years in 


age 


Fire in the Jenny Creek Watershed, in which the Box Ranch is located, has a low 
frequency. Events occur on an average of less than 30 years apart 


Based ow ibe fire occurrence of the area an.’ when the last fire burned through the 


Ranch, it appears that the vegetation types, with the exception of cxotic species, are 
tai: iy close to whot existed during natural fire occurrence periods and betore the advent 


of fire suppressor 


For the majority of the Ranch, the fire hazard is low because a lack of fuel. Pine stands 
have a moderate hazard ievel because of duff, needles and understory limbs. The risk of 
a fire starting on the Ranch appears to be low to moderate because of the lightning 
frequency. Under normal conditions, a wildfire would burn in a mosaic pattern. Fire 
intensity would be moderate in the pune-white oak stands with some stand replacement 
and a lot of individual tree torching. The majority of the brush component on the Ranch 
has 4 dead fuel component ranging from 30 to 60 percent. Fuel models have been 
developed to predict the rate of spread, flame length, and resistance to fire control 


Biological Diversity/Ecosystem Health 


The Box-O Ranch was reportedly homesteaded in 1899, and since then, human activity 
has had dramatic affects on the natural ecosystem. Fire suppression and logging have \ 
had separate influences on the conifer and shrub / oak habitats. Because of these factors, 

old growth conifers have been replaced by younger seral stages. Old healthy oak trees 

are few, while old, clump: of oak sprouts make up the majority of the hardwood 

component. The early ana mid-sera! stands generally have fewer snags and less coarve 

woody debris than are found in natural sands Bark beetle outbreaks are now 

beginning to increase the nu nber of snags in forest stands 


The damages inflicted to the riparian habitat by heavy livestock grazing, timber harvest. 
and stream channelization are the most dramatic of the ecosystem problems on the 
Ranch, and may be the most challenging to correct. It would be difficult to ascertain 
how extensive the mparian areas were in comparison with the meadows on much of the 
Ranch, o: precisely what the vegetative composition may have been Aerial photos 
from 1999 do, however, give us a good look at two portions of the Ranch which have 
apparently non-impacted vegetation that 1s much older than any settlement of the 
Ranch These photos show a continuation of the same vegetation patterns as exist in the 
uplands, continuing down to the edge of flood-prone srers, at which point npanan 
vegetation becomes dominant No analysis has been done to determine if all of the 
species of the past ecosystem are still available Some vegetative components, such as 
camas, could have been destroyed or displaced by domestic grasses and forbs Added 
to this are the invading plant speces. such as yellow starthistle and medusahead which 
may prove difficult to control 


Functional diversity has been greatly sumplified in the riparian ecosystem A wide 
flaodplain which captured sediment and debris has been replaced by a deeply incised 
channel that transports sediment through the P inch rather than depositing it on the 
flaodpiain. What had historically been a slower moving stream channel with natural 


sinuosity is now straightened so as to expedite drainage 
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It «s assumed that most of the speces that made up wildlite diversity when the Ranch 
was homesteaded in the late 1800's still occupy thes property today Two outstanding 
exceptons are the grizzly bear and wolf Beavers. otters and water birds that took 
adv antage of beaver ponds. of course, are reduced And no one knows the aquatec 
ecosystem well enough to say uf any mollusks or aquatic insects have been extirpated 


The Box-O Ranch is located in a biologacally diverse area where one can find both “east 
sade” speces such as magpies and “west side” speces such as rough-shunned newts and 
spotted owls. The JCWAA states that there are approximately 225 species of terrestrial 
wiidlite in the Jenny Creek Watershed. Discounting the vanety of waterbirds on Hyatt 
Lake and Howard Praine Reservoir and some species that preter higher elevations, it 1 
sate to assume that around 200 speces are residents of occasional visitors on the Box 
Ranch Extensive surveys for sensitive speces and other wildlite have not been 
conducted Most of what is known about the wildlife on the Ranch is the result of 
madental aghtings by BLM personnel while working on the Ranch, however some must 
netting for bats has been done 


The Box-O Ranch serves as dee: and elk winter range tor migratory herds in the 
southwest corner of Klamath County and southeast corner of Jackson County. Part of 
the Jenny Creek Watershed, including the federal lands surrounding the Bor O Ranch, ts 
designated as an elk management area and « « ritical deer winter range im the Medtord 
District RMP 


The Bou <) Ranch falls within the realm of two State game management units South of 
highway 66, Copco Road is the dividing line between the Rogue and Keno Big Game 
Management Units Thrs places the Ranch just about on the line between the two units: 
It vs almost certain that deer and elk from both units use the Ranch in winter and early 
spring. Radio collared etk from the Keno Unit have been located in the Rosebud 
Mountain area immediately wesi of the Ranch None of the radio collared elk trom the 
Rogue Unit have been located in the area However, the collared elk trom the Rogue 
Unut have not been monitored consistently throughout the winter 


A owner of a neyghboring ranch reported that between 75 and 80 elk were seen on the 

Box Ranch in late February 1996. Aerial counts conducted by Department of 
Fish and Wildlite (ODFW ) biologists later that year found about 1(0 of eth on the 
east face of Rosebud Mountain Which unit these animals came trom ts not known and 


ts probably not very ecologically important However the presence of eth in these 
numbers indicates that the Ranch is an important winter range landscape feature for eth 


ee wn te te el 7 rp a hey? ma 
approximately 100 head for the elk herd that winters in the Keene C reek Ridge area 
wy cant Go teed The State Mologist: feel that, although the winter a 
area is shared by both deer and elk. management tor deer ts a higher pnonty 
fer otk (Thiebes . It seems that if eth and deer are competing for resources on the 
winter range, deer should be given o larger allocation 


The Klamath Falls ODFW office which administers the Keno Unit has set an eth herd 
goal of 700 animals but management of this herd will be programmed so that no 
detriment to the wnterstate deer herd occurs ( R Anglin, Klamath District, ODFW. pers 
comen 1995) 





The southeast corner of the Keno Unit contamns the Mokegama ( cooperative Road 
Closure Area which is immediately east of the Box O Ranch across Copco Road This 
area was established through a cooperative agreement between ODE W Klamath Falls 
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RA BLM, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company (now US Timberlands Services Company). 
and ten other agenoaes and sportsman organizations tor the purpose of protecting 
wintering elk and deer trom poaching and harassment The utility of the Ranch as deer 
and eth winter range » dependent on the Ranch » ability to provide quality forage. 
thermal cover and secu.tty from hurran harassment 


The availability of upland forage tor elk appears to be adequate tor the number of 
anumnals presently attracted to the Ranch and vicinity Idaho tescue is an 

winter teed for at least eth, and may be umportant to deer at some times of the year This 
grass occurs in the uplands, and could be a major reason why eth seem to congregate 
there at times. The succulent grasses and forbs available in spring and tall green-ups are 
very umportant forage tor both deer and elk as they go into and come out of winter 


Much of the upland acreage on the Ranch is in a grass / brush condition that is typical of 
winter range conditions in this region Wedgeleat ceancthus and antelope bitterbrush 
between tall and spring green up of the annual grasses and forbs 


ceanothus 1s the most common brush speoes The wedgeleat stands on the 
Ranch appear to be in good condition in terms of their usefulness to deer None of the 
bushes exhibit the classic hourglass shape indicative of a bush growing tall enough to be 
out of reach of browsers Suffiaent space occurs between individual bushes for deer to 
move around in the stands and the bushes are generally high enough to provide some 
visual screening from and hunters Bushes are well rounded in shape and 
appear to be browsed ly dunng winter 


Acorn mast, which is a high protein item for deer and at times for elk, ws vanable in 
ne anor ie pe 
deer are drawn to areas with good mast crops where they then 

preparation tor the winter ee pataesd cmoatelitedsaam soommden 
on the Bor O Ranch, most likely provide less than quality torage (see Plant 
Communities section) 


Elk are aiso attracted to the bottomland pastures where they graze on a combination of 
native and non-native grasses (see Livestock Grazing section) There are several 
unknowns concerning elk and deer winter use of the area betore specifi: forage 


management obyectives can be developed 


Pastures on the south end of the Ranch have become intested with yellow starthistle 
which ts out-competing native and non-native grasses, replacing them entirely in some 
areas This weed ts also «preading up slope from the pasture areas and along the roads 
and irrigation ditches. It is of no forage value for wildlife. If it is not checked, this 
exotx weed will surely reduce available forage over time (see Weeds section) 


The rruxed ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir groves serve as thermal and hiding cover tor 
the deer and elk The overall importance of cover on the Ranch has not been assessed at 


thes time rane ae doy np pin tr Sg gat tan 


and east give the umpression that most of these anumals especially the elk are seeting 
covet elsewhere 


The Ranch has been in private ownership sence the area was settled and has not 
generally been open to the publi Harasement of wintering deer and elk has been 
largely lemited to activites assanated with the cattle operation No regular full tume 
accupetion of the Ranch by humans has occurred for the past 20 years therefore. wonter 
use by tag game has probably been met with little interterence 
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Other Wildlife, including Special Status Species 


There ts 2 diversity of habitats on the Box) Ranch that meet all or at least part of the 
needs of a large vanety of wildlite. These habitats 2 © found i the streams, mpanan, 
oak savannahs brush belds. and forested Even the abandoned structures have 
some value for wildlife. The old Miler house at the south end 1s used by nesting 
barn swallows, and has som. , . tential as a bat roost. California ground squirrels and 
vanous reptiles, including rattlesnakes appear to be common in and around the 
abandoned structures and debr.s piles, and it 1s probable that mngtail also use the old 
buildings Waterfowl, mostly mallards and woodducks, have been seen on the Ranch 
regularly and mallards are known to be reproducing there. Some shore birds, such as 
the spotted sandpiper, are also attracted to the stream corndor, and beaver activity has 
been noted 


While habitat requirements are met for many speces, the needs of other speces are not 
now being met, or are met poorly, Downed woody debris and snags are scattered in the 
uplands, but thew quality and quantity for use as wildlite habitat has not yet been 
assessed It appears, however, that large diameter snag habitat, greater than 16 inches 
dh, is lacking because of past logging activity and fire. By the same token, it is 
apparent that old growth dependent speces have better opportunities away trom the 
Ranch where soils and growing conditions are better suited to growing large conifers, 
and where past logging and fire have not altered stand conditions Ripanan habitat, as 
discussed earlier, is lacking throughout most of the 2.5 mile Jenny Creek corridor, so 


toraging and reproduang opportunities tor those species preterning this habitat are not 
available 


Wildlife food ts available on the Ranch in a variety of forms including berries, acorns, fir 
the summer, an abundance of grasshoppers 





gulls appeared on the Ranch and were also feeding on the 
grasshoppers in the summer of 1996, this number increased to around 300 birds. 


A deer carcass discovered under the floor of one of the barns on the south end of the 
Ranch appeared to be bear or cougar cache A winter concentration of deer on the 
Ranch undoubtedly attracts predators including cougar, bear, and coyotes A 
worker on the Box D Ranch to the north of the Ranch reported that a cougar had killed 
two wild horses near the north end of the Box-O Ranch during the winter of 1995-96. 


A number of Special Status speces have been noted on the Ranch Bald and golden 
eagles, osprey, and goshawks have been seen on the Ranch in recent years, but there is 
no indication that they are nesting on the property, or concentrating ther: foraging 
efforts there One known goshawk nest site is located within one half mile of the north 
end of the Ranch 


Foothall ye'low frogs and Western pond turtles have been seen along jenny 
Creek on the and one Calitorma mountain hing snake was observed near the 
north end of the Ranch 


Several species of bats known to occur in the Jenny Creek Watershed are listed as BLM 
Sensitive Species, and sume are included as “Protection Buffer” species in the NWFP 
The Ranch has high potential for providing habitat for several of these speces 

efforts on the Ranch have already revealed the presence of six speces of bats 
They are the long-eared myotis, Yuma myotis, little brown myotis, big brown bat. pallid 
bat and silver-haired bat 
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A spuitec owl pair resides in suitable habitat on BLM lap4 in Section 21 northwest of the 
Box-O Ranch, and it is probable that older conifer stands cn the west and north 
perimeters of the Ranch are used by these birds for foraging. 


Wild Horses 


Jenny Creek forms the western boundary of the 80,900-acre Pokegama Wild Horse 
Management Area (WHMA). BLM lands make up approximately 20 percent of the 
management area. The majority of wild horse activity occurs east of Copco Road. 
Responsibility for management of the Pokegama Wild Horse Management Area is 
assigned to the Klamath Falls Resource Area. Only 15 percent of the BLM land within 
the herd area is managed by the Medford District. 


The Pokegama wild horse numbers are currently estimated at approximately 50 animals 
based upon annual surveys. An environmental assessment recently completed by the 
Lakeview District indicates plans for a herd reduction and maintenance of 
approximately 30 horses ( B Lindsay, Klamath Fall RA BLM, pers comm 1955). A group 
of six to e:ght horses from the Pokegama herd were commonly seen along Copco road 
near Rattlesnake Springs, but these animals were trapped in 1996 and placed in the wild 
horse adoption program. None of the horses had been seen on Ranch lands. 


Livestock Forage 





An abbreviated range condition survey was conducted on the Box-O Ranch in the fall of 
1970 by the Natural Resource Conservation Service (NRCS). This survey identified 
several native grass species, the more conimon being western fescue (Festuca 
occidentalis), idaho fescue (Festuca idahoensis) and lemmon needlegrass (Stipa lemmonit). 
Medusahead and cheatgrass were also identified in trace amounts. The vigor of the key 
forage plants (usually Idaho or western fescue) was indicated as moderate o¢ higa with 
one exception. Antelope bitterbrush (Purshia tridentata) vigor was marked as low with a 
note stating that it was heavily browsed. In addition to Antelope ‘iacrbrush other 
shrubs identified included Birchleaf mountain mahogany (Cercocurpus betuloides), 
deerbrush (Ceanothus integerrimus), gray rabb’ tbrush (Chrysothamnus nauseosus), Pacific 
serviceberry (Amelanchier alnifolia) and wedgeleaf ceanothus (Ceanothus cuneatus) 
Unadjusted Acres / Animal Unit Month (AUM) values ranged from two to 50 acres. 


A systematic range survey has not recently been conducted on the Box-O Ranch. 
However, several days have been spent conducting other tasks and becoming familiar 
with the Ranch. Some generalized notes regarding species that are present as well as 
their condition were concurrently made. Native grass species present include 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, western fescue, bottlebrush squirreltail, mountain 
brome, blue wildrye. lemmon needJegrass and annual fescue (Vulpia spp.). Non-native 
species include bulbous bluegrass, medusahead, softchess brome, Mediterranean barley 
(Hordeum hystrix), Kentucky bluegrass, Canada bluegrass, orchard grass, timothy, and 


Based upon the NRCS range site descriptions, the herbaceous vegetation in the 
Oak-Pine-Fescue and the Oak-Juniper-Fescue sites possesses a great deal of potential. In 
general it appears that range condition improves as distance from the roads and 
irrigated pasture increases. The obvious rationale tor this scenario is that uniform 
livestock distribution has not been maintained and as a result the areas adjoining the 
irrigated pastures have been grazed more intensively. These areas would probably have 
received a greater degree of human disturbance as well. As a result, species such as 
bulbous bluegrass, medusahead and starthistle (Centaurea solstitialis) have become 
established. Areas further up slope, particularly north slopes, still maintain large 
SanepabGhiihs tenean eal ealieas cmneente & eanatadh teane. There are also 


several “pockets” which maintain a strong bluebunch wheatgrass component. 
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Considering dat the Box-O Ranch is within a Critical Deer Winter Range and an L'k 
Management Area, idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass are very importar * speces 
to maintain in the uplands. Idaho fescue remains green much later in the fall than many 
native species and provides good quality torage even when curd. Bluebunch 
wheatgrass is also considered excellent forage even after grow th ceases. 


The Juniper scabland areas are typically the less productive areas, occurring on south 
slopes and / or areas of shallow soils. The: 2 are shrub-dominated communities with a 
‘arge amount of wedgeleaf ceanothus and localized areas of antelope bitterbrush. 
Birchleaf mountain mahogany is also present but very limited in distribution. Due to 
their nutritic=al content, all of these shrubs are very important to wintering deer and 
elk 

The herbaceous community in the scabland areas is almost completely dominated by 
non-native species, primarily medusahead. Considering these areas typically have very 
low productivity, recovery is likely to be slow to nonexistent in contrast to the oak 
woodland areas. 


Irrigation System/Water Rights 


The irrigation system on the Box-O Ranch had evolved through several ownerships and 
was based upon surface withdrawal from Jenny Creek. The existing water rights were 
acquired from 1925 to 1955 and total 3.67 cts (cubic feet per second). This water was 
sufficient to irrigate 332.5 acres. The Ranch also has water rights for 0.02 cfs for 
domestic use from two springs which originate on the Ranch. When in full hay 
production the Ranch was reported to require two full-time employees to irrigate the 
fields. 


At the time of acquisition of the Ranch by BLM, the irrigation system consisted of two 
main feeder ditches which traversed the total length of the Ranch. these ditches are 
located above the fields on both the east and west side of Jenny Creek. 


The “astern ditch system includes a low concrete dam across Jenny Creek and a gate 
structure. The fields are irrigated by opening gates scattered along the ditch which in 
turn gravity ‘ed water to spreader ditches at the upper portion of each field. The 
location of lateral and turn-out gates was dependent upon the contour and grade of the 
fields. The diversion dam and about 100 yards of the ditch, are located on property 
owned by the Box D Ranch, and about a half mile section is on land owned by U. S. 
Timberlands Services. 


Water was diverted into the western ditch system through the piacement of a rock dam 
across Jenny Creek. Water for irrigation was sent into the fields using a series of canvas 
dams. About a quarter mile section of the ditch is on U. S. Timberiana. Services 


property. 


The irrigation system was susceptible to adverse weather conditions. The interception 
of intermittent drainages has, in past years, accumulated water from storms and caused 


breaches in the ditch. reid conied poiedaedbs Coleus lt am 


of sediment at the diversions which required age dagger» Base ye. hay ten so 
ssuslied ts dads kash telene tn bots teettn diudhon ond rock diversion dam for 
the west side ditch was swept away. 





Maintenance cleaning on much of the upper portion of the east ditch was completed in 
the summer of 1995. Also in 1995, drain rock and 400 feet of 12 inch drain pipe were 
installed in the ditch along the northern-most pasture to reduce the risk of unstable soil 
slumping into the ditch. An additional 300 feet of drain pipe was installed in the ditch 
in September 1997 to further reduce the risk of slumping. 
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BLM is proceeding with plans to transfer water rights on the Kanch to instream use to 
benefit aquatic resources. Both irrigation ditches have been breached at several 
locations to allow natural flow paths to continue across bottomland pastures to Jenny 
Creek. 


Bottomland Pastures 


An interview with Bob Miller, Sr. in 1993, revealed that the irrigated pastures of the 
Box-O Ranch were seeded to a mixture of orchard grass and timothy. Grass fields were 
productive with local estimates suggesting 1500 to 2000 pounds of forage production 
per acre. Mr. Miller also removed many of the willows and riparian vegetation in the 
early 1950's to prevent the capture of flood-borne debris. Jenny Creek was also 
channelized with er +hen berms to protect the irrigated fields. 


The irrigated pastures aloug Jenny Creek totaled in excess of 208 acres at the time of 
BLM acquisition. Other marginal sites were apparently irrigated in past years. 


Currently, the pastures are in various degrees of forage production ranging from fair to 
extremely poor. These conditions were brought about by extended drought, lack of 
ifrigation system maintenance and absentee ownership. Some of the upper fields have 
maintained fairly good crops of introduced grass species. The lower pasture has been 
lost to starthistle and will require intensive work to reclaim. The central fields are 
between the two extremes. Most pastures will require weed control to regain 
productivity and may also require re-seeding. (see Weed section) 


In June 1996, BLM employees clipped twelve plots within the irrigated pastures to 
obtain an estimate of production. The irrigation system was not operating during that 
year, however, spring moisture was sufficient for good plant growth. Production ranged 
from 3,204 pounds to 8,232 pounds, air dried w zight, on the clipped plots. The average 
of the plots was 6,000 pounds per acre, or three tons. 


Livestock Grazing 


Livestock grazing within the area of the Box-O Ranch has been continuous since the late 
1800's. Two early ranches were combined into one large ranch in the early 1950's. 
Cattle typically grazed the Ranch properties in the early spring until they were moved 
to federal grazing leases for the summer. 


In the earlier years hay was harvested from the irrigated pastures during the summer 
months and stored to feed livestock through the winter. Cattle would return to the 
Ranch in late fall and graze the irrigated fields and uplands until it was necessary to 
feed them hay. Hay and aftermath grazing of irrigated pastures would sustain the 
livestock until spring plant growth. 


In recent years haying of the irrigated fields vas not as practical as when owners lived 
on the Ranch. Cattle would graze the Ranch in the spring, move to federal grazing 

leases, and then return to the Ranch until snow began to fall in the early winter. They 
were then shipped to Ashland for the winter. In recent years, when the Ranch owner's 
cattle were on the Federal grazing allotment, outside cattle owners leased the summer 


grazing forage on the irrigated pastures. 


Grazing leases have not been initiated for the Ranch since the BLM’s acquisition of the 
property to ensure progress toward restoration of riparian habitat. Trespass cattle has 
been an ongoing problem due to vandalism to perimeter fences and gates left open by 
Ranch visitors . 
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Fencing/Livestock Handling Facilities 


As a working ranch the Box-O Ranch had an extensive system of improvements for 
handling and controlling livestock. The entire exterior of the Ranch is fenced to prevent 
drift onto the irrigated pasture from range livestock. In addition, interior fencing 
created seven irrigated pastures and additional upland pastures. 


When the BLM acquired the Ranch the perimeter fences were in need of considerable 
maintenance. By 1998, all of the 7.75 miles of perimeter fence had been replaced with a 
combination of barbed and high tensile wire. Gates have been provided at intervals to 
allow easy access for wintering deer and elk. Most of the interior fences are in very 
poor condition. Major maintenance was completed by a jobs-in-the-Woods crew in 1995 
to help protect the irrigated pastures. 


Four corrals are present on the Ranch. These include the large working corral at the old 
ranch headquarters, a small corral and loading chute near Copco road, and two small 
catch corrals; one at Oregon Gulch and one along the west side ditch. Each of these will 
require maintenance for future use. 


Noxious weeds 


The pastures on the Box-O Ranch are a mixture of grass, forbs, and various weed 
eae Saleen 0 nee oats whet beens tp Se aage Sam On poten 
areas and along the roads and irrigation ditches. This weed is a fierce 

plants of higher forage quality. The ratio of thistle to grass and fo naps mpeg od 
ee ee eee oe © nen ae ae ene 
Wetter sites have less starthistle 


In addition to yellow starthistle, ranch fields have infestations of other common weedy 
species, including medusanead, Canada thistle, chicory, hedgehog dogtail, Dyer’s woad 
and China lettuce. Once pastures become dominated by these weedy species, 
reclamation efforts become more challenging. 


Cultural Resources 


For at least 10,000 years people have come from the east, west, and south to the upland 
meadows and glades of the Jenny Creek Watershed. One of the earliest types of artifacts 
found in southwest Oregon comes from this watershed, attesting to the use of this area 
at the end of the last Ice Age. The archaeological record for this region documents the 
use of this area by Native Americans for many thousands of years, and by settlers for 
over a hundred years. 


A survey of the Box-O Ranch property conducted by Pomona College in the summer of 
1995 located cultural resources within the Ranch. These resources have not been 
formally evaluated, but activities planned at the Box-O Ranch must take into account 
potential effects to any of these cultural resources. 


Recreation 


Previously, when the Box-O Ranch was in private ownership, there was no authorized 
public recreation, and no recreation developments or facilities were left by the previous 
owner. Major recreation uses of surrounding BLM and private lands are hunting, 
fishing, camping, off-highway vehicle travel, sightseeing, target shooting, mushroom 
gathering, hiking and horseback riding. These activities will be weighed against other 
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primary uses in determining their suitability for inclusion in ranch management 
programs. Since the acquisition of the Ranch, public use of the property for angling, 
hunting and other uses has become commonplace. 


Transportation 


There are approximately 7.5 miles of existing roads on the Box-O Ranch, plus a half mile 
of road accessing the Ranch from Copco Road. These roads were constructed primarily 
to manage and operate the Ranch. The longest roads, 40S-4E-27.3 and 33.0, follow the 

irrigation ditches that skirt the bottom lands on the east and west sides of Jenny Creek. 

Two roads branch off the east side road, 27.3, and access she uplands. In the past these 
roads were used for fence maintenance and logging. A similar road runs for a short 


Ranch roads are natural surfaced, and are basically useable only during summer 
months. They varies from primitive jeep roads to roads wich pit run material placed on 
short stretches. Several eroded sections on the wes! side road, 27.3, were rocked in 1996 
paid for by a grant from the Governor's Watershed Enhancement Board. 


Roads on the east and west sides of Jenny Creek are connected by four existing stream 
fords located at intervals in pasture areas. At one time a bridge existed just south of the 
cabin at the south end of the Ranch, but was presumably washed out by high water 
sometime between 1966 and 1975. 


Ranch Buildings, Facilities and Equipment 


Since 1899, when the Grieve brothers settled the Box-O Ranch and built a cabin 
somewhere on the northern end of the property, subsequent owners have constructed a 
number of buildings including dwellings, out buildings and barns. Some of the earlier 
structures burned or collapsed decades ago. 


No one has lived on the Ranch for the past 20 years, and most of the remaining 
structures have lapsed into various states of disrepair. A rustic, semi-habitable, 
two-room cabin near the ford on the south end of the Ranch, and an equipment shed 
near the working corral at the center of the property, are exceptions. The equipment 
shed has been repaired and fitted with sliding doors and is currently being used to store 

and materials. The cabin can be repaired and made useful without a great 
deal of expense. A large pole barn near the shed collapsed in a violent storm in the 
winter of 1994-95, and has since been cleaned up. 


The original Louis Miller Ranch complex at the southern end on the property had 
several buildings that are well over 50 years old. The old Miller residence is a small, 
two-story dwelling. A small storage shed and a workshop are the only remaining out 

In their present condition these buildings constitute a public safely 
hazard. To the north of the house was a pole barn a corrugated metal roof, and 
another pole barn was perched beside Oregon Gulch to the south of the house. Most of 
this barn had collapsed in the winter of 1997-98. In the process of burning the remnants 
of the collapsed barn in the fall of 1998, the fire escaped control and burned down the 
other pole barn and the small storage shed. 


Two springs were developed at some point to supply water to the Grieve and Miller 
Ranches. Both water systems are in disrepair and water is no longer available to either 
ranch complex. 


A variety of old farm equipment is scattered about the Ranch. Included are a hay rake, 
two sickle mowers, a hay loader, a plow and a ditcher. In addition, a number of 
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abandoned cars, a five-yard dump truck, and a small travel trailer were hauled off the 
property for re-cycling in the fall of 1995. The remaining vehicles were taken away in 
1997. 


Social and Economic Issues 


Future management plans for the Box-O Ranch must cons der potential impacts to 
surrounding lands, especially to nearby neighbors. The BLM’s acquisition of the 
property was met with local opposition. A petition from the Jenny Creek Private Lands 
Coalition was received in June 1993. It contained 39 names of neighbors and others 
concerned about Jenny Creek, and stated concerns about increased traffic on Highway 
66 and Copco Road and increased fire risk, public trespass on private lands, and added 
federai restrictions. Whether these are real or perceived concerns, the BLM must include 
the public in the decision making process and attempt to minimize any potential 
impacts beyond the borders of the Ranch. 


The Ranch’s closest neighbor is U.S. Timberlands Services Company which has lands 

the Ranch on the north and east sides. The Taylor Ranch is located about a 
quarter of a mile south of the Ranch, and the Box D Ranch is about one half mile to she 
north. U.S. Timberlands Services Company allows public access on its lands for 
recreation use, and it is assumed that the company will continue to follow this policy. 
Public trespass onto the Taylor and Box D Ranches is a definite concern. 


Right-of-Way agreements with neighbors are another concern. Portions of Ranch access 
roads are under a recip ocal right-of-way agreement with U. S. Timberlands Services 
Company. Also, portions of two irrigation ditches are on U.S. Timberlands Services 
Company lands, and are not covered by agreement. A portion of one of these ditches 
and a second diversion dam are located on the Box D Ranch, and are without a formal 
agreement. The ditches will not be maintained in the future so formal agreements may 
now be a mute point, but BLM is still interested in improving fish passage at the 
diversion dam, so an agreement for this work will need to be pursued. 
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Chapter 3 — Alternatives 


This Draft Environmental impact Statement (DEIS) addresses possibie management 
direction which will be used to prepare the final Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis 
Area (CStEA) management pian. Five CSEEA management alternatives, including a 
“no action” alternative, are described in this chapter. Alternatives B, C, D and E 
describe various ways activities would be managed in the CSEEA. Each alternative has 
a different emphasis, primai:jiy defined in terms of resource focus, w'th the underlying 
to maintain, protect, restore or enhance relevant and imporiant ecological and 


premuse 
biological value(s). 


The establishment of the CSEEA boundary is one of the major decisions that will be 
derived from this process. As a result of scoping, all of the Jenny Creek Late-Sucessional 
Reserve (LSR) was added to the area of consideration for the CSEEA. Although most 
alternatives only include portions of the Jenny Creek LSR, management <irection for the 
entire LSR will be addressed in this DEIS consistent with the jenny Creek Late-Sucessional 
Reserve Assessment. 


This DEIS concerns the public l-:ds in California that exist within or adjacent to the 
Klamath-lron Gate, Cottonwood Creek and the Jenny Creek watersheds, particularly the 
lands adjacent to or that make up the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny 
Creek ACEC /RNA indentified in Redding Resource Management Plan (1993). This 
DEIS will address only the boundary issues as.ociated with these lands. 

activities on the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area will continue to be guided by 
Horseshoe Ranch Habitat Management Plan (DOI/ BLM 1983). Management activities on 
the Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA will remain consistent with the Redding Res urce 

Management Plan. Any change in management direction on these lands will be 
addressed by the Redding BLM Field Office in an forthcoming resource management 
plan amendment. A separate set of alternatives specific to the California BLM 
administered land boundary issues will be addressed in this chapter The Redding Field 
Office will write a record of decision on these issues sepa ate from the CSEEA in 


Orr zon. 


Oregon 3LM Land Within the CSEEA Boundary of 
Consideration 


Six designated land use areas are used in this DEIS as a basis of the analysis. Five of the 
land use designations come from the RMP and were based on resource values. The 
Box-O Ranch was not specifically addressed in the RMP and, as a result of it’s unique 
resource values, is the sixth designated land use areas in this DEIS. The designated land 
use areas are 

1) Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) 

2) Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 

3) Matrix lands 





ACECSs include the Pilot Rock ACEC and the Jenny Creek ACEC. The Pilot Rock ACBC 
encompasses 544 acres and includes the Pilot Rock and Mariposa units. The 
Jenny Creek ACEC consists of 966 acres along the southeastern border of the CSEEA. 


Although each ACEC has its own unique values, they were joined for analysis purposes. 
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During the analysis, activities or issues specific to an each ACEC will be addressed 
under this geru ral category. 


RNAs include the Scotch Creek RNA and the Oregon Gulch RNA. The Scotch Creek 
RNA consist of 1,797 acres adjacent to the west side of the WSA im the lower reaches of 
Scotch Creek in Oregon. The Oregon Gulch RNA which encompasses approximately 
1,047 acres is located in the southeastern portion of the CSEEA immediately west of the 
Box-O Ranch in the Jenny Creek watershed Although each RNA has its own ureque 
values, the areas were combined under the same category based on RNA management 
criteria. Each RNA will be addressed individually within the general RNA category 
during this analysis. 


Matrix lanc's are all of the tederal lands outside of the other five designated areas 
Under the Medford District RMP, Matrix land is the area in which most of the timber 
harvest and other silvicultural activities will be conducted The Matrix contains 
non-forested areas as well as forested areas that may be technically unsurted for timber 
production and will be managed for multiple-use purposes other than timber 

The Probable Sale Quantity (PSQ) for the BLM Medford District is 
calculated from the timber available for harvest from the Matrix land Upon acquisition, 
the Box-O Ranch was included as Matrix land but because of its resource qualities and 
influence on jenny Creek it 1s considered as a separate designated land use in this 
document. 


The 5,467 acre Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) consist of the headwaters 
of the Dutch Oven Creek. Camp Creek and Salt Creek subwatersheds. The Soda 
Mountain WSA was recommended for wilderness designation by the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1991. The President, in turn, recommended it for designatian to the Congress 
in 1991. To date no Congressional action has been taken on these recommendations, 
therefore, the area is managed under the BLM’s Interom Management Policy for Lar ds 
Under Wilderness Remew, H-8550-1(DOL 1995) which outlines what must be done to 
insure that the Area's suitability for wilderness designation is not impaired by proposed 
activities. Until Congress acts on the President's recommendation for the Soda 
Mountain Wilderness Study Area, it 1s to be managed under the /ntersm Management 
Policy For Lands Under Wilderness Remew and all management implications will be 
common to all alternatives. 


The Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve (LSR) is located on public lands managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) in southeastern Jackson County, Oregon in 
portions of Townships 39, 40, 41 South, Ranges 02, 03, 04 East (Willamette Meridian) 
The Jenny Creek LSR consist of 34,498 acres of public land. Late-Successional Reserves 
are intended to be a network of existing and potential late-successional forests that are 
designed to protect and enhance mature and old-growth forest ecosystems. The 
reserves are designed to serve a number of purposes. First, they are intended to provide 
a well-distributed quantity of quality old-growth forest habitat. Second, they are 


intended to provide habitat for of species that are associated with 
late-successional forests, which ensure that late-successional associated speces 
will be conserved. Third, they provide connectivity to other LSRs in the 


region. The Jenny Creek LSR is one of the few ploces within the range of the northern 

spotted ow! where relatively intact forested habivat bridges the gap between the coast 

m «tain range and the interior mountain range(s) (Sierras and Cascades), and thus 
» esa high potential for east-west genetic exchange 


he 1,200 acre Box-O Ranch was acquired by the Bureau of Land Management in May 
1995. The Medford District RMP does not provide direction on management of the 
Box-O Ranch as it was not in federal ownership at the time the Plan was prepared An 
environmental assessment (EA), originally prepared in 1992 and amended in 1993. 


analyzed the impacts of exchanging 931 acres of BL land in the Lake Creek drainage 
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tor the Box Ranch The EA imposed several restrictions / closures on the Box Ranch 
pending the completion ct a management plan The preparer of the RMP antopated 
that new lands mught be acquired after th: plans adoption and included a provimon tor 
them The RMP (pg 98) states “Newly acquired or admmerastered lands oF interests in 
lands will be managed tor thew hughest potential or tor the purpowe tor whach they are 
acquired.” it turther states that “Lands acquired with no sdentified special values or 
management goals will be managed in the same manner as surrounding of comparable 
BLM -admrurustered land © These statements provided the preparers of this 

sie oar ape, ht ecm. pn se + pcan ty ey a ertrg 

ts uraque features and resources while meeting the broader intent of the 
RMP A draft BoxO Ranch management plan was completed in 1997 and will be used 
as a basis for management directon in this document 








The desugnated land use areas will be used as geographacal reference zones in all 
alternatives in this plan Designated land use areas identity portions of the 
with specific resource values In this context, all activities that may affect 
resource values within these designated land uw areas will be . The Soca 
Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) is managed according to the Interm 


Management Policy (IMP) and management of this area wil! not be analyzed any further 
in the document 


Proposed alternatives and management direction in thes plan pertains only to BLM 
admurustered land within the CSEEA boundary Management of private land adjacent 
to BLM admuristered land within the CSEEA will not be addressed +n this documert 
Private land identified for possible future acquisition into the CSEEA would only occur 
if the owner ts willing to sell or trade 





ee es merece Ay oy pt Saf sa tip oh tn mama 
in all of the alternatives. repeat the sirmilar aspects in each alternative 
ceataiinadedindanenetnemnindidaeimnisoammedtanastnens® 
this chapter in the “Management Common to All Alternatives” section 

common to all alternatives will be umplemented under any alternative selected: 


Rationale for the Preferred Alternative 


The process of developing the alternatives and selecting the preterred alternative 
required consideration of vanous approaches in order to RMP direction, 
Federal Land and Policy Act (FLPMA), and applic able mandates as 
well as the various obyectiver. In identifying the preferred alternative. the CSEEA 
Planrung Team determined that Alternative ( most effectively accomplishes the overall 
objective of maintairang, protecting, restonng or enhancing the CSEEA resources, best 
addresses the diverse community and stakeholder concerns in a tair and equitable 
ae eS nes 











CSEEA Although many ot the other alternatives would meet the 
chjectives of the CSEEA, team felt that Alternative ( provides the best foundation on 
which to butld the plan 


The planrang team recognizes that the selection of the preferred alternative resulted 
trom qualitative pudgement. and that those who are interested in the CSEEA + future 
management will have different perspectives on the mseues addressed in this document 
A mgrificant purpose of this process is to faciitate publ: dialogue on those meues The 
information trom the public dialogue will be conmdered en the formulation of the final 
EIS Preterred Alternative 
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Alternative A - (No Action) 


Following the dewgnation of the Canade Suduyou Ecoboagacal Lenphaws Area (CSEEA) 
mn the Medtord District Resource Management Plan (RMP) management derection w as 
established pending the completan of a management plan The “wo Action Alternatrve 
would continuc the prexent management approach guaded by the RMP and cumting law 
and policy The No Achan Alternative » required by the Natonal Environmental Pobcy 
Act (NEPA) and provides the baseline against whach to compare the other alternatives 


In dewgnating the CSEEA. the RMP direct d that management would comeder the four 
vaned plant commuruties, two KNAs two ACEC « special status plant and arumal 
populatiom crucal deer range tor the interstate herd amd the outstanding recreation 
and scenx values The Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) is managed 


according to the intenm Management Polo) (IMP) and management of the area will 
net be addressed any further in the document 


Boundary Adjustments 


No boundary adjustments are recommended in thr alternative as the omginal boundary 
was set by the RMP The boundary for Alternative A ts displayed on map 


Grazing 


Livestock grazing ts allowed across all of the CSEEA RMP provides tor livestack 
grazing in an environmentally sensitive mannet consistent with management otyectrves 
(Le Aquatx Conservation Strategy) and land use allocations (1e LSR) The RMP also 
provides tor rangeland mmprovement projects and management practices consistent 
with management otyectives and land use allocahons RMP management direction is 
given to adjust grazing practices that prevent attainment of the Aquat Conservation 
Strategy (ACS) and mpanan reserve otyectives in riparian areas and LSRs The Box O 
Ranch was acquired near the completion of the RMP and es not specifically addres ed un 
the document The land use allocation for the Box 4) Ramch is Matrix 


Timber 


Matra land « prmanily managed to produce forest products and contribute toward the 
Medtord District + probable sale quantity (PSQ) Prescribed fire tember harvest. grazing 
and vegetation manipulation are available as management tool and applied as 
ee ee ene 
composition and structure of forest land in the mains and [SR Jenny Creek LSR is 
tor the protection maintenance and enhancement of late succesmonal habitat 
The RMP directs the preparation of a asarsermeryt for the (SR which was 
in 1999. Timber harvest in the LSR would not comtribute toward the PSQ. The 

© Ranch currently im the Matrix land use allocation The Oregon Gulch RNA 
jenny Creek ACEC and the Pilot Rock ACEC are not available for timber harvest under 
the RMP Timber harvest cowld occur in the Scotch Creek RNA 


Transportation 


The RMP otyectives are to develop and maintain a traneportation system that serves the 
needs of the users en an environmentally sound manner Protiems assonated with high 
road density would be corrected by emphasizing the reducteon of roads where thowe 
problems oocur (RMP pg 84) Management directions trom the RMP that pertain to the 
CSEEA include 





i” 
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The attainment of the Aquat Conservation: Strategy (pg 22. RMP). 

Avond speaal areas and speaal habstats 

Mirumize new construchon in areas with tragile souls (pyroclastic) _ 

Stabilize existing roads where they contribute to sgruficant adverse affects on souls 

water and tishenes 

¢ Construct roads in the LSRis) of potential benefits of silviculture, salvage, and other 
activites exceed the cost of habitat umpairment 

© Reduce existing road mileage within key watersheds 

© Follow best management practices (in D of RMP)__t0 mitigate adverse 

ettects on souls, water, fish and npanan during road construction and 

mamtenance 

¢ Determine necessity of road systems to meet initial v iidfire suppression objectives 

Ppror to any prepared closure or modification 





These are the main directives in the RMP that pertain to the transportation system, for 
all of the management directives reter to the RMP (pages 86 through 88). 


The Best Management Practices tor roads pertamnang to this area includes 
¢ Use seasonal restrictions on all unsurfaced roads. 
¢ Surtace inadequately surtaced roads that are to be left open to traffic during wet 
weather 


Off -Highway Vehicle Use 


Offt-hughway vehicle (OHV) use is permitted only on BLM roads in the 
CSEEA. OHVs are limited to administrative use only on the Box-O Ranch. Off-highway 


vehicle use is not permitted within the entire Pilot Rock ACEC (Pilot Rock and Mariposa 
units), or within RNAs Off-highway vehicle use is permitted only on designated roads 
in the Jenny Creek ACEC. The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail is closed to OHV use 


except for existing road crossings 
Hiking and Non-Motorized Recreation 


Non-motonzed recreation including hibung, backpacking, camping and picraching ts 
unrestricted acrows the CSEEA. These activities in the RNAs and ACECs must not 
intertere with the maintenance of the key characteristics of these areas. 


The use of all silvicultural tools available to promote tree health and reduce nsk of 
damaging ents may be used on Matrix land and the Box-O Ranch Only activities that 
the maintenance of key resource characteristics may be undertaken in the 

and ACECs = Silvicultural tools to promote neath in the LSR would be 


consstent with enhancing old-growth habitat while meeting LSR otyectives: 
Grass /Shrub/Woodland Community Health and Restoration 


The use of all tacks to maintain or enhance the health of the native shrub / grass 
communities is allowed on Matrix land and the Box Ranch Activities in the Jenny 
Creek LSR must not intertere with the attainment of LSR objectives Activities to 
maintain of enhance shruo / grass health could occur in the RNAs or ACEC as long as 
they do not intertere with the maintenance of the key characteristics in those areas. 
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Private Land Acquisitions 


Land acquisitions resulting in land tenure adjustments for RNAs, ACEUs or LSR would 
occur when opportunities to conserve biological diversity exist. BLM ownership in the 
Jenny Creek watershed would be consolidated, where possible, to improve watershed 
management. Land acquisitions for Matrix land and Box-O Ranch would occur when 
opportunities to conserve biological diversity exist or to enhance management 
opportunities. All land acquisition would be obtained from willing owners. 


Special Forest Products 


Special forest products are to be managed for production and sale when demand 1s 
present and where actions are consistent with primary objectives for the land use 
allocation. Principles of ecosystem management are to be used to guide the 
management and harvest of special torest products. There will be no harvesting of 
special forest products in ACECs, RNAs, designated wetlands, special status flora or 
woodlands sites, known cultural sites, fragile soils sites, LSRs, riparian reserves, or key 
watersheds. 


Horse/Pack Stock Recreation 


Horses and Pack Stock recreation is allowed in all designated land use areas but must 
not interfere with maintenance of key resource characteristics in the ACEC or RNA. 


Minerals 


The CSEEA is open for leaseable, locatable and saleable minerals for all designated land 
use areas except,the ACECs and RNAs. Mineral leasing in the ACECs are subject to no 
surface occupancy. The RNAs are closed to leasable minerai, the area is recommended 
for withdrawal from locatable mineral entry, and common mineral sales are prohibited. 


Facilities/Rights-of-Way 


One RMP objective is to continue to make BLM-administered lands available for needed 
rights-of-way where consistent ~in local comprehensive plans, Oregon statewide 
planning goals an! rules, and the exclusion and avoidance areas identified in the RMP. 
Another RMP object: ve « to ensure that all rights-of-way for hydroelectric 
pets ne phe dy erly ere nw tr tary Jpeeare nesaqee which 
future hydroelectric development on certain rivers and streams 
sth chanteuse Gchaskes end wbliie vahuze. Land use allocation direction pertaining to 
the CSEEA are: 


® Allocation of lands to existing rights-of-way corridors and communication sites 
will continue. 


© Subject to valid existing rights and with the exception of buried lines in 
rights-of-way of existing roads, exclude nghts-of-ways in the following areas: 
- Research natural areas 
- Wilderness study areas 
- Known special status plant species sites 

¢ With the exception of buried lines in rights-of-way of existing roads, avoid 
rights-of-ways in the following areas. 
- Areas of environmental concerns 
- Sensitive species habitat 
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- Known wetlands 
Rights-of-way may be granted in avoidance areas when no feasible alternate route or 
designated rights-of-way corridor is available 


The above provides a baseline of the current RMP management direction of the land use 
designated areas within the proposed boundary of the CSEEA. Alternative A would 
continue this baseline approach. It would also continue current levels of research, 
maintenance, access and other established uses consistent with the RMP. Table 3-1 
summarizes activities that could occur in the CSEEA under Alternative A. 
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Alternative B 


This alternative provides the highest sustainable commodity outputs, including forest 


Although, historically, timber extraction has been relative!y low throughout the CSEEA, 
this alternative recognizes its potential importance as available timber supplies diminish 
elsewhere. Grazing, which has historically occurred at much higher levels would 
continue but would be managed to avoid adverse ecological impacts. 


Boundary Adjustments 


Habitat connectivity would be accommodated by the Jenny Creek LSR which is not be 
included in the CSEEA boundary under this alternative. Therefore, the RMP mapped 
connectivity corridors would not be included in this alternative (see map 40). The 
CSEEA boundary west of Interstate 5 would also be refined to exclude approximately 
260 acres in the Cottonwood Creek drainage [Sections 19 and 20, T.40S_R.02E. 
(Willamette Meridian)}. 


Grazing 


Livestock grazing would be allowed across all of the CSEEA utilizing all areas to 
maximize livestock production. Grazing management strategies that utilize range 
capacity would be developed with an emphasis on minimizing negative ecological 
impacts. Rangeland improvements such as water developments, corrals and fences 
would be carefully planned to be environmentally compatible with key characteristics of 
designated land use areas. The Box-O Ranch pastures would be utilized for livestock 
production. 


Timber 


Matrix and ACEC forests would be managed to produce forest products and would 
remain a component of the Medford District's probable sale quantity (PSQ). Prescribed 


fire, tree thinning, grazing and vegetation manipulation would all be available as 
tools and applicd as necessary to enhance or maintain desirable habitat 


management 
conditions, vegetation species composition and structure. 
Transportation 


Transportation system designed for this alternative is similar to the Alternative A system 
with additions to adequately facilitate forest products harvest, grazing and active 
management consideration would be given for sensitive habitats and rare organisms. 
Existing roads would be maintained to their assigned maintenance level. When 
necessary for management or stabilization natural surface roads would be 

and surfaced, or blocked. Schoheim Road (41-2E-3.0, 41-2E-9B, and 41-2E-10.1), Pilot 
Rock Road (40-2E-33) and Skookum Creek Road (40-3E-27.2) would be improved and 
surfaced to facilitate proper drainage and extend seasonal use If easements could be 
obtained, Randcore Pass Road (40-4E-19.2) would also be improved. The Soda 
Mountain communications site access road would be renovated to improve drainage 
and extend seasonal use. Roads would be constructed or improved to access matrix 
lands west of Interstate Highway 5 if easements could be obtained. 
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Off-Highway Vehicle Use (same as Alternative A) 


Off-highweay vehicle (OHV) use is permitted only on designated BLM roads in the 
CSEEA. OHVs are limited to administrative use only on the Box-O Ranch. Off-highway 


vehicle use is not permitted within the entire Pilot Rock ACEC (Pilot Rock and the 
Mariposa unit), or within RNAs. Off-highway vehicle use is permitted only on 
designated roads in the Jenny Creek ACEC. 


Hiking/Non-Motorized Recreation 


With the exception of the Scotch Creek and Oregon Gulch RNAs, where only hiking is 


non-motorized recreation including hiking, backpacking, camping and 
picnicking would be unrestricted. 


Forest Health (Same as Alternative A). 


The use of all silvicultural tools available to promote tree health and reduce risk of 
damaging events may be used on Matrix land and the Box-O Ranch. Only activities that 
promote the maintenance of ke resource characteristics may be undertaken in the 
RNAs, and ACECs. Silvicu’tcral tools to promote health in the LSR would be 
consistent with enhancing old-growth habitat while meeting LSR objectives. 


Shrub/Grass Community Health and Restoration 


The use of all tools would be available to maintain or enhance the health of the native 
shrub / grass communities. Activities in the Jenny Creek LSR would not interfere with 
the attainment of LSR objectives. Activities to maintain or enhance shrub / grass health 
en ene 
maintenance of the key characteristics in 


Private Land Acquisitions 


Private land acquisitions would not be pursued in Alternative B. 


Special Forest Products 


Special forest are to be managed for the production and sale when demand is 
present and actions taken would not interfere with the key resource values for the 
land use allocation. Principles of ecosystem management are to be used to guide the 
management and harvest of special forest products. There would harvesting of special 
forest products in ACECs, RNAs and LSRs but activities could not interfere with key 
resource characteristics. 


Horse/Pack Stock Recreation (Same as Alternative A) 


Horses and Pack Stock recreation is allowed in all designated land use areas but must 
not interfere with maintenance of key resource characteristics in the ACEC or RNA. 


Minerals (Same as Alternative A) 


The CSEEA is to open for leaseable, locatable and saleable minerals for all designated 
land use areas except the RNAs. The RNAs are closed to leasable mineral, the area is 
recommended for withdrawal from locatable mineral entry, and common mineral sales 


are prohibited 
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Facilities/Rights-of-Way 


Existing authorizations involving the Soda Mountain communication site would be 
continued and no restrictions on new communication site development would be 
imposed. The communication site access road would be improved to prevent erosion 
and maintained 


Table 3-2 summarizes activities that could occur in the CSEEA under Alternative B 
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valucs of key values objectives 
Alternative C 


Alternative C places priority on the restoration, maintenance and enhancement of 
ecological processes. This alternative recognizes the importance of natural disturbance, 
fire, in the maintenance and restoration of and animal 
communities, habitats and biological diversity within the Management 
activities would be prescribed to maintain or improve the ecological stability ofthe 
CSEEA based on knowledge of local ecological relationships and biological processes. 


CSEEA Boundary Adjustments 
External Boundary 
Biological connectivity the Cascade Siskiyou Emphasis north to the 
Southern Cascades = ace apa + mans MA neg bn ma Oe ™ 


Late-Successional Reserve (LSR). Under Alternative C. the boundary for the 
Area east of the Cascade crest would be modified to include all Jenny Creek 
LSR lands south of Oregon State Highway 66 and west of Jenny Creek. The RMP 
pay ten sage ny nee wr eam! teeny hers poem feng The 
. west along the Cascade crest would encompass the upper reaches of 
Creek and scattered BLM parcels in the headwaters of Cottonwood Creek west 
of Interstate 5 (see map 41). 


Internal Boundary 


The Pilot Rock ACEC would be expanded to include all lands above 4400 that are 
pate t phe ae A oe: pl er epson The Oregon Jenny Creek 
would be to include riparian reserve in Box-O Ranch, and the south 
section 16,1.405_.R.4E (if acquired). The known fossil beds would be added to Pilot Rock 
ACEC (See map 41). Adjust the boundary of the Jemvy Creek LSR as recommended in 
Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assessment. Reter to Appendix Q for LSR boundary 


adjustments. 
Grazing 
Livestock fire, tree and 
would be tools to naintain or 
improve desirable condition. In order to minimize adverse 


socioeconomic impacts, the transition from current grazing 

based grazing plans would be phased in over time as monitoring information becomes 
available Grazing management plans would be developed, tested, monitored and 
adjusted as necessary to move toward desired conditions If grazing fails to meet 

goals, livestock use would de adjusted or eliminated Grazing leases would 

terms and conditions necessary to reflect the ecological emphasis of the CSEEA 
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Vegetation Management Native segetation 








Apply grazing based on observation of senescence and 
soul surface condoms at specific sites Length of stay 
based on impact and utilization 





Seeds are packets of nutrnents while also representing 
future generations of plants Loss of the native 
herbaceous component through fire suppression and 
weed invasion. and the tendency of livestock to graze 
seed heads may result im a depletion of the native 


Manipulate timing and imtensity of livestock grazing to 
prevent consumption of native seed and faciintate seed 
burnal Livestock grazng of seed heads 1s not a 
problem when plants are marmtamed in a state of vigor 
that allows them to produce an adequate seed crop 
dependant upon weather conditions = | ivestock may 





seedhbank umprove seed survival by knocking seed heads to the 
ground and trampimng seeds into the sor! 

Maintain a competitive balame between the Do not favor the shrub community through overgrazing 

bsibe. cous and woody s ompunenis of the herbaceous component Monitor closely to 


Emphasis on bulk grazers msks making shrubs more 
competitive than grasses and forbs resulting in more 
woody species at the cost of herbaceous species. 
particularly mm the absence of fire 


prevent shrub dominance 





Many shrub communities are senescent in the absence 


\ se Ivestock herding to break up stagnant woody 
vegetation and scanfy seeds with need for physical 
cracking of seedcoat ( wedgeleaf Ceanothus and 
deerbrush) Use livestock grazing and fire as 


emteractive management tools 





Use grazing practices (imtensr’y, temang. etc) and fire 
mmteractively to mamtamn a belance of native forbs and 


grasses 
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dormant on etic son! Condmam favor young annual 
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Reduce annual gravecs reduce annual grass sood 
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grass seed by carctully planned kx alized mer < 
grazing used mm comuncton with native grass sod 
Femoraton proypects 





Use lrvestect pudicrously to favor desired sow! surface 
characternstics m carefully planned and closely 











Momntor mmpact of Ivestock on mutnent poor sites: 





Use vestact pudscrously to mamta sor! surface 
condmons favorable to native plants where annual 


plam litter umterteres with native plant reproduction 











Rest grazed areas at least one year out of three 
depending on herbaceous Community COMposrtion 
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Livesteck generally mtroduced mm May or June and 
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seasonal cv le 


reduction of ler and herbaceous live maternal Trmeng | detrwmental effects of grazing see other management 
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fuels and hence fire hazard cultural resources as well as private holdengs on the 
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ae hr ame pte map a Porat 
mlreganbires would use its general management authonty 
po me ened | we eed 5 pe mgt 
conservation. mpanan. fishenes and / or botaracal Sumular 


processes 
saplomonted ts Deots Vellay National Pash and Staircase-Escalante National 


stench Aopen et pt ptt: oot 
ethcent, and ecologically responsible way to reduce or 
grazing on public land 


Livestock within the Research Natural Areas would be utilized only for research 
purposes and if the research enhances the resource values Vanous experimental 
management practices would be developed and tested on the vox-O Ranch Livestock 
grazing would be caretully managed and all activities would conmder the over-nding 
requirement to maintain or improve the Jenny Creek mpanan systems Based on these 
studies and existing literature. grazing techniques would be designed to improve 
ecological conditions, control ahen annual grasses, control yellow starthistle, restore 
desired native bunch grass rangeland, and to investigate the role of grazing in fire 


hazard reduction 
The Use of Livestock as a Tool to Meet Ecological Objectives 
for level 
searicted by cost constreints and tee human presence wpon the landecape, Flee 
and the risk to homes and timber may 
the use of fire as an tool within portions of the CSEEA. Prescribed 


is seen as one of the viable tools presently available to the land 
manager which has a relatively low nsk of sudden catastrophic plant community 


Under Alternative C, prescribed livestock would be used within the 





ee SE 


susteg auly to adhdove ensheaperl Gheectives tanto SS 
eee cimanages gra ) 
euuhd eauur over Oo may ee 


et te pt 
objectives cr may be terminated Grazing lease will not be 
time a substantial reduction in livestock grazing within the CSEEA 
will occur under this alternative 


Table 33 details the ecological obyectives which would be addressed 


Alternative C These objectives, along with the Rangeland Management Standards 
(Appendix I), would be the guidance tor livestock management under Alternative C 


Timber 

















Matrix forests would be redefined as a district designated Forest Health Reserve (FHR) 
and managed to restore: masntain and promote diverse and resihent forest 

and guide the forest toward an appropriate balance of seral stages No annual harvest 
(or PSQ) commutment would be associated with the management of this FHR 
Harvesting would be umplemented in the FHR where needed to enhance structural 
diversity, umprove habitats. reduce stand density renew tree vigor or diminish the rsh 


of high intensity wildfire 
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Transportation 


io ap alr igen blr reese ell 
wintering black-tailed deer and elk. V/here unencumbered by existing nghts-of-w 
Sita il aasdiiieads inact novenl ontam enalo weak teciniieder 

closed from October 15 through May 15, except for administrative access. 
The Skookum Creek road (40-3E-27.2) would serve as the primary access corridor into 
the CSEEA interior east of the WSA. The Skookum Creek road would be upgraded and 
maintained through Agate Flat, across the eastern portion of the Schoheim road to the 
Jenny Creek crossing. In addition, the Skookum Creek road would be strategically 
gated to prevent unnecessary road surface damage and power line vandalism. 
Currently the BLM does not have legal access from Copco road to the Jenny Creek 
crossing (referred to as the Licks in the RMP). In this alternative, the BLM would seek to 
acquire an easement across private land to access the Jenny Creek crossing, at which 
Mountain and the Schoheim road from Jenny Creek, would then serve as the primary 
administrative access into the eastern p=ctions of the CSEEA. Vehicle access from Copco 
Road (40S-4E-3.1) across Jenny Creek to Agate Flat would be prohibited except for 
administrative purposes. The wes: end of the Schoheim road would be Liocked and 
closed permanently from the road junction near the Pilot Rock parking area east to a 
location near the west PP&L power line. The existing road grade would be left to be 
reclaimed by the natural elements or, where practical and consistent with ecological 

be decommissioned. Block access to jeep road from Schoheim road in 
Sec.7,T.41S_R3E. Existing surfaced roads would be maintained to a level that meet the 
transportation management objectives (TMOs) for this alternative. Existing natural 
surface roads would be improved for seasonal use or decommissioned depending on the 
TMOs. No new roads would be constructed to access FHR lands except for existing 


reciprocal road right-of-way agreements. 
Off-Highway Vehicles 


All motorized vehicle traffic, including off-highway vehicles (OHV), would be restricted 
to surfaced roads. No off-road vehicle use would be permitted within the Box-O Ranch, 
except for administrative purposes. Seasonal road closures would apply equally to both 
off-road and pausenger vehicles. 


Hiking and Non-Motorized Recreation 


Non-motorized, non-commercial recreational activities such as hiking, backpacking, 
mountain biking, picnicking and camping would not be restricted or regulated. Hiking 
in the RNAs would be confined to existing trails. 


Forest Health 


All silvicultural tools would be used to promote tree health on the district designated 
Forest Health Reserve, LSR and Box-O Ranch. Prescribed fire, tree thinning and 
vegetation manipulation would be the primary management tools and would be 

when necessary to maintain or enhance the condition, structure and species 
composition of the vegetation. Only activities that promote the maintenance of key 
resource characteristics may be undertaken in the RNAs and ACECs. 
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Shrub/Grass Community Health and Restoration 


The use of all tools would be available to maintain or enhance the health of the native 
shrub / grass communities. Activities in the Jenny Creek LSR would not interfere with 
the attainment of LSR objectives. Activities to maintain or enhance shrub / grass health 
could occur in the RNAs and ACECs as long as they do not interfere with the 


Private Land Acquisitions 


The BLM would acquire from willing owners, parcels adjacent to the Jenny Creek 
ACEC, Pilot Rock ACEC and the Oregon Guich RNA, that would contribute to their 
ecological objectives and values as they became available. 


Special Forest Products 


The harvest of special forest products would not be allowed in the ACECs or RNAs but 
allowed in all other designated land use areas. 


Horse/Pack Stock Recreation 


The off-road use of pack animals and horses would be allowed, monitored and 
regulated if warranted, except in the RNAs where Horse / Pack Stock recreation is not 


encouraged. 
Minerals 
The CSEEA would be closed to locatable minerals and the area would be recommended 


for withdrawal mineral entry, mineral leasing would be subject to no surface occupancy 
and common mineral sales would be prohibited except for administrative purposes. 


Facilities/Rights-of Way 
Existing authorizations involving the Soda Mountain communication site would be 
continued although future expansion would be planned and limited to the confines of 
the immediate existing site. No new recreational facilities would be developed in the 
CSEEA. 


Table 3-4 summaries the activities that may occur under Alternative C. 
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alternative A plus. 
*Block access to 
yeep road from 
Schoheim road in 
Sec.7,T 41S_R3E. 


Scotch Creek RNA 
“Oregon Gulch on 
desig: ated roads 
(40-3E-12.1) 
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(40-3E-19.2) 














Close Schoheim 
road: (41-2E-9B) 
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A plus. 
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Road (41-2E-10.1) 


Skookum Road (40- 
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to Jenny Creek 
crossing off Copco 
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necessary to achieve 
late-successional 
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(Refer to LSR plan 
executive summary ) 
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*No surface occupancy for leasable mineral 
“Closed to locatable minerals and recommended withdrawn from mineral entry 
“Common muncral sales would be prohibited except for administrative purposes 








Alternative D 


Alternative D emphasizes the maintenance and preservation of the rare and unique 
ecological processes, conditions, and habitats in the CSEEA with minimum human 
intervention. Naural processes and events would proceed unhampered with the 
exception of wildfire or activities required by law, legal restraints, or mandates 
Management practices would only be used to prevent the loss of biologicul and 
ecological values or for research or scientific purposes that would enhance the objectives 
of this alternative. Lands that have been previously degraded by commercial timber 
harvest, livestock impacts, or other human activities would be managed with restoration 
of natural conditions and processes as the overriding objective. Under this alternative, 


1% 



































commodity extraction (timber, livestock forage, minerals, water) would only occur 
under exceptional circumstances where it can be conclusively shown the activity would 
be clearly beneficial to the biological and ecological values for which the CSEEA was 
established. This alternative offers maximum protection for big game winter range. The 
intent of Alternative D is to allow changing CSEEA ecosystems to be driven by natural 
processes with little or no human interference or management. 


CSEEA Boundary Adjustments 


External Bondary 


Under this alternative the CSEEA would include all federal lands mapped as CSEEA in 
the 1995 Medford District RMP. the entire Jenny Creek LSR (including proposed 
boundary adjustments in the jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Assessment) and the 
addition of the Schoolhouse Meadows Spring complex (T.41S_.R4E_Sec.3,NE1 /4), Shoat 
Springs (T.40S_.R. 4E_Sec.34), and that portion of Jenny Creek just north of the Box-O 
Ranch (T.41S_,R.4E_Sec.16,S1 /2) as additions to the Jenny Creek ACEC by acquisition 
from willing owners (see map 42). 


Internal Boundary 


Alternative D proposes additions to Jenny Creek ACEC, Pilot Rock ACEC, Oregon 
Gulch RNA, and Scotch Creek RNA (See map 42). Acquisition from willing owners of 
unimproved private lands within the CSEEA would be pursued to enhance aquatic 
values 


Jenny Creek ACEC key values would be enhanced by the addition of Fredenburg 
Springs (T.39S..R.4E_Sec.22). The ACEC would be enlarged to include all of Parsnip 
Lakes and associated wetlands. The addition of Fredenburg Springs and the external 
additions would offer protection for the springs end associated biota. Jenny Creek 
ACEC would be expanded to include all riparian reserves on the Box-O Ranch. All 
streams in the Jenny Creek Watershed with redband trout on BLM land would be added 
to the ACEC. 
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The Pilot Rock ACEC boundary would be extended north to the township line between 
40 and 41 South between T.405_R.02E Section 34, 35 and T.41S_R.02E. 
Sections 2, 3. The boundary would then extend from the northwest corner of 
T.41S_ROZE Section 3 to include lands in 1.41 S_RO2ZE_Section 4,SE1 / 4 to the 4,400 
contour, south to the Old Pilot Rock road (41-2E-10.1) to the Hutton / Slide Creek divide, 
then north to the 4.900 contour under the east face of Pilot Rock to the northeast corner 
of T41S_R.O2ZE_ Section 2. This would include the cliffs southeast of Pilot Rock and 
associated forest wetlands The two known fossil localities would be included within 
ACEC boundaries. The Mariposa Unit would be enlarged to include the length of the 
Oregon / Caisfornia Trail on BLM lands. (Refer to map 42) 


Scotch Creek RNA would be enlarged to include all of the Scotch Creek subwatershed 
trom the Oregon / California border to the contiguous proposed Alternative D Pilot Rock 
ACEC Unit boundary. This includes both forks of Scotch Creek and Slide Creek. 


Oregon Gulch RNA would be enlarged to include the springs and wetland southwest of 
Randcore Pass and extended east into the Box-O Ranch to include those mixed conifer 
forests, rare plants and associated plant communities to the boundary of the Jenny 
Creek Riparian Reserves. Private land in T.40S_R 4E_Sec.30,N1/2 and T40SR.ME., 
Sec.20,S1 /2.SW1/4 would be acquired from willing owners to include the entire 
watershed in the ACEC. 


Grazing 


Under this alternative there would be no grazing except under exceptional 
Circumstances where it can be conclusively shown that livestock grazing would be 
clearly beneficial to the biological and ecological values for which the CSEEA was 
established 


Timber 


Under this alternative there would be no planned timber harvest in the CSEEA except to 
achieve LSR objectives and all CSEEA lands would be excluded from Medford District 
timber harvest level determinations (PSQ commitment). Lands designated as “Matrix” 
under the 1995 Medford District RMP would be removed from that land use allocation 


and changed to more protective designations such as LSR, ACEC, or RNA. 
Transportation 


The number of open BLM controlled roads would be substantially reduced as many 
roads would be closed and / or decommissioned All natural surfaced BLM 
roads that do not have reciprocal agreements or nght-of-way grants would be 
decommissioned All natural surfaced BLM roads that have reciprocal agreements or 
grants would have the drainage improved then be closed to unauthorized 
All surfaced BLM roads (with the exception of those listed below) that do not 
have reciprocal agreements or right-of-way grants would be closed to motorized 
vehicles. All surfaced BLM roads that have reciprocal agreements or -of-way grants 


would have the drainage improved and then be closed to motorized except for 
authorized uses. No new roads would be built except as required by reciprocal 
agreement or law 


Pilot Rock ACEC Pilot Rock Unit. The Pilot Rock Road (4.-2#-33 and -3.0) to the 

lot would remain open; roads south of the parking area (40-2E-3.0, -3.1, -9, 
41-2E-9B&C, -10.0, 10.1, 10.2) would be closed. If the permittee relinquishes their rights, 
the old Pilot Rock Rd. (41-2E-9A) would be decommissioned and blocked at both ends 
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Jenny Creek ACEC Road 39-4E-5 at T.39S_R.04E_Sec.15,NE1 / 4 below Bluejay Spring 
would remain open. All roads in the Jenny Creek ACEC at the junction of Jenny and 
Johnson Creek T.395_R.04E_Sec 23 would be closed and decommissioned. 


Scotch Creek RNA. In the proposed Alternative D Scotch Creek RNA the following 
roads would be decommissioned: Schoheim Road (41-2E-10.1) from the western 
boundary of the Scotch Creek watershed (Hutton /Slide Creek Divide, T41S, R2E_ 
Section 12) to Camp Creek (T41S, R3E, Section 9); Lone Pine Ridge Road from road 
40-3E-30 to road 41-2E-10.1: road 40-3E-33. Obiiterate the jeep road south of road 
40-2E-10.1 on the ridge betwen the east and west fork of Scotch Creek 


(T.41S_R.3E_ Section 7) and keep Scotch Creek Jeep Road closed. 


Surfaced road 40-3E-12.1 would be gated at the junction with 
40-4E-19.2. The natural surfaced roads 40-3E-19.0 and -19.1 to Rosebud Helipond 
would be closed to unauthorized vehicles. If the BLM acquires the private land in the 
SW'1/ 4 Section 20, T.405., R.4E., the 40-3E-19.0 and -19.1 roads would be closed and 
decommissioned. Until acquisition, the road would be gated at the junction with 
40-3E-12.1. 












Soda Mountain Wildernes: Study Area Roads associated with the WSA are discussed 
under the Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve or the Scotch Creek RNA. As a result 
of reciprocal except for authorized vehicles, close road 40-3E-30 from Bean 
Cabin Site on the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail to the Lone Pine Ridge Road; close 
road 40-3E-5; and close road 40-3E-34. Decommission roads 40-3E-29 and -29.1. 
Obtliterate the jeep road crossing the WSA in T.41S., R.3E., Sections 1, 2, and 11. 


lenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve Paved BLM roads and the following BLM 
rocked roads would remain open: Pilot Rock Road (40-2E-33) to Gap; 

Creek Road (39-2E-34); Baldy Creek Road (40-3E-5) to the Saddle; Soda 
Mountain Road (39-3E-32.3) to the corral in Section 21 SE1 /4,T.405., R.3E.; Lincoln Creek 
Road (40-3E-12) to Randcore Pass; 40-4E-3 (Fredenburg Road), 39-4E-23.1, 39-4E-9.2 
39-4E-9 0, 99-4E-5.0. The remaining BLM surfaced roads would be closed to 
unauthorized vehicles. All natural surfaced roads that have reciprocal agreements or 
ee ween ener ener eee Saran 

Other natural surfaced roads would be decommissioned. The Pilot Rock Jeep 
Road (40-3E-30) would be closed and obliterated from the Soda Mountain 
Communication Site access road to Baldy Creek Road (40-%F-5). The unnamed jeep road 
on BLM lands along the south slope of Soda Mountain (T.405., R.3E_, Sections 28 & 29) 
would be obliterated. 








Box Ranch All roads would be decommissioned. 


Off-Highway Vehicles 


No OHV use in entire CSEEA except for administrative purposes. 


Hiking and Non-Motorized Recreation 


Non-motorized recreation such as hiking, fishing, hunting, horseback nding, mountain 
biking, or rock-climbing would occur, but would not be actively promoted No new 
recreational facilities or trails would be built, although some existing roads could be 
converted to trails (Schoheim Rd. Lone Pine Ridge Rd, Old Pilot Rock Rd. Upper Scotch 
Creek). Bureau guidelines for ACECs and RNAs would be strictly followed (Appendix 
O). 
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Forest Health (Trees) 


Prescribed fire with limited (manual only) ground disturbance would only be used to 
avoid the loss of key ecological values or for scientific research in the ACECs and RNAs. 
Restoration and reforestation of existing plantations on LSR lands would be permitted 
with limited (manual only) ground disturbance and would include prescribed fire to 
meet LSR objectives. No other stand enhancement activities would be permitted. 


Grass/Shrubs/Woodland Community Health and Restoration 


Prescribed fire with limited (manual only) ground disturbance would bv used only to 
avoid the loss of key ecological values or for scientific research in the ACECs, RNAs, 
and the Box-O Ranch. On LSR lands, restoration and reforestation of existing 


plantations would be permitted with limited (manual only) disturbance and 
would include fire to meet LSR objectives. No stand enhancement 
activities would be permitted. 

Private Land Acquistion 


Private lands, as detailed under CSEEA Boundary Adjustments narrative and the 
Alternative D table, would be acquired from willing owners as lands become available. 
This would include all private unimproved inholdings and contiguous lands within the 
CSEEA boundary proposed in Alternative D. Land in T.40S_,.R3E_Sec.10,NW1/4,SW1/4 
that include Parsnip Lake and associated wetlands would be acquired from willing 
owners and added to the Jenny Creek ACFC. 


Special Forest Products 
Under this alternative, the collection of special forest products would not be allowed. 


Horse/Pack Stock Recreation 


In the ACECs and LSR, Horse / Pack Stock recreation is allowed on existing roads and 
the PCNST only, no cross-country travel. Stock-use associated with recreational 
activities should be prohibited in Natural Areas (USDI 1990a) and, therefore, Horse / 
Pack Stock recreation is not allowed in the RNAs. 


Facilities and Rights-of-Way 


Existing uses of all facilities and rights-of-ways would continue under Alternative D. 
However, there would be no expansion or new facilities built. At the Soda Mountain 
Communications Site no major expansion would be allowed (no new buildings, towers, 
or major visible changes or “improvements” ). The access road (no BLM number) to the 
Soda Mountain summit from the Soda Mountain Road (39-3E-32.3) would be repaired so 
that there is no longer an erosion / sediment source problem. This road would be gated 
and closed for all but administrative access 


Minerals 


The CSEEA would be closed to leasable and locatable mineral, the area would be 
recommended for withdrawal from locatable mineral entry, and common mineral sales 


would be prohibited 
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Alternative E 


This alternative emphasizes environmentally responsible recreation throughout the 
planning area Most BLM administered land in the planning area would be managed 
for a variety of recreation opportunities consistent with other resource management 


objectives 
Boundary Adjustments (same as alt. A) 


No external or internal adjustments to the boundary described in Medford District RMP 
are proposed in this alternative. (See map 43) 
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Grazing (same as alt. A) 


Livestock grazing is allowed across all of the CSEEA. RMP provides for livestock 
grazing in an environmentally sensitive manner, consistent with i 
(Le. Aquatic Conservation Strategy) and land use allocations (i.e. LSR). The RMP also 
ae pedantic paid pam tear eam + --ed seedy asso 
with management objectives and land use allocations. RMP management direction is 
given to adjust grazing practices that prevent attainment of the Aquatic Conservation 
Strategy (ACS) and riparian reserve objectives in riparian areas and LSRs. The Box-O 
Ranch was acquired near the completion of the RMP and is not specifically addressed in 
the document. The land use allocation for the Box-O Ranch is Matrix. 


Timber (same as alt. A) 


Matrix land is primarily managed to produce forest products and contribute toward the 
Medford District's probable sale quantity (PSQ). Prescribed fire, timber harvest, grazing 
and vegetation manipulation are avaiiable as management tools and apphed as 
necessary to enhance or maintain desirable habitat conditions, vegetation species 

and structure of forest land in the matrix and LSR. The Jenny Creek LSR is 
for the protection, maintenance and enhancement of late successional habitat. 
The RMP directs the preparation of a management assessment for the LSR which was 
prepared in 1999. Timber harvest in the LSR would not contribute toward the PSQ. The 
Box-O Ranch is currently in the Matrix land use allocation. The Oregon Gulch RNA, 
Jenny Creek ACEC and the Pilot Rock ACEC are not available for timber harvest under 
the RMP. Timber harvest could occur in the Scotch Creek RNA. 


Transportation 


The transportation system in the ACECs, Matrix, and LSR would be managed the same 
as in Alternative A except natural surface roads would have the drainage improved, 
maintained and remain open all year round. In the RNAs there would be no 
cross-country travel, surfaced roads would be open all year and natural surface roads 
closed during wet season. Roads at the Box-O Ranch would be rocked, maintained and 
remain open all year round 


Off-Highway Vehicle 


In ACECs , Off-Highway Vehicle use would be restricted to existing roads. In RNAs, 
cross country travel would not be allowed but surfaced roads would be open to travel 
year round. The use of natural surfaced roads would be restricted during the wet 
season. There are no roads within the WSA. A ‘way’ exists within the WSA and it is 
currently open. All cross country travel by motorized and mechanized vehicles is 
prohibited within the WSA by the IMP. Matrix and LSR lands would be open to cross 
country OHV use except where key resource damage occurs. Surfaced roads within the 
Matrix and LSR lands would remain open year round and natural surface roads would 
be improved and maintained and remain open. OHV travel on the Box-O Ranch would 
be restricted to existing roads and they would be rocked, maintained and remain open 
for administrative use only. Designation of existing roads within the Agate Flat, 
Skookum Creek and Soda Mountain areas as part of the Oregon Back Country 
Discovery Route would occur and the Schoheim road would be improved, maintained. 


and designated as a Back Country Byway. 
Hiking and Non-Motorized Recreation 


Hiking and non-motorized recreation including horse and pack-stock use would be 
allowed in ACECs and RNAs but managed to promote the maintenance of the key 
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characteristics for which they were designated. These activities would be allowed in the 
remainder of the planning area (Box-O Ranch, Matrix and LSR ). 


Under alternative E numerous recreational facilities would be constructed or upgraded 
to facilitate hiking and non-motorized recreation. A hiking trail would be constructed 
down Lone Pine ridge to Cathedral Hills overlook and interpretive signs installed. 
Another hiking trail Jown Porcupine gap to Scotch Creek falls would be constructed. 
improvements to the Oregon / California trail would be made to facilitate hiking and 
interpretive signs would be installed along the trail. The Pilot Rock trail would be 
improved and signed. A shelter and picnic area would be developed near the 
headquarters of the Box-O Ranch and a kiosk installed to disseminate current and 
historical information about the ranch. Picnic areas would also be developx ‘ xt Pilot 
Rock (near the parking area), Boccard Point, and Soda Mountain. Interpretive signs or 


would be developed under alternative E. Sites for future 
would be near the lower crossing of Jenny Creek (also called “the Licks”) and the near 
the Soda Mountain corrals. The corrals at Soda Mountain would be improved and 
maintained. An improved stream crossing would be developed along with the 
campground development at the Licks if access is obtained. The historic Bean Cabin 
would be rebuilt on-site and primitive horse corrals with a capacity of up to 8 horses 
would be built nearby. An interpretive display would be designed and built near Pilot 
Rock to explain the trail environment and associated resource values. 


Forest Health (trees) (same as alt. A) 


The use of all silvicultural tools available to promote tree health and reduce risk of 

dainaging events may be used on Matrix land and the Box-O Ranch. Only activities that 
the maintenance of key resource characteristics may be undertaken in the 

RNAs, and ACECs. Silvicultural tools to promote health in the LSR would be 


Grass /Shrub/Woodland Community Health and Restoration (same 
as alt. A) 


The use of al] tools would be available to maintain or enhance the health of the native 
shrub / grass communities is allowed in the matrix land and Box-O Ranch. Activities in 
the Jenny Creek LSR must not interfere with the attainment of LSR objectives. Activities 
to maintain or enhance shrub/ grass health could occur in the RNAs or ACEC as long as 
they do not interfere with the maintenance of the key characteristics in those areas. 


Private Land Acquisitions (same as alt. A) 


Land acquisitions for RNAs, ACECs or LSR would occur when opportunities to 
conserve biological diversity exist. BLM ownership in the Jenny Creek watershed 
would be consolidated, where possible, to improve watershed management. Land 
acquisitions for matrix land and Box-O Ranch would occur when opportunities to 
conserve biological diversity exist or to enhance management opportunities. All land 
acquisition would be obtained from willing owners 


Special Forest Products (same as alt. A) 


Special forest products are to be managed for the production and sale when demand is 
present and where actions taken are consistent with primary objectives for the land use 


allocation. Principles of ecosystem management are to be used to guide the 
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management and harvest of special forest products. There would be no harvesting of 
special forest products in ACECs, RNAs, designated wetlands, special status flora or 
fauna sites. Only limited harvesting would occur in special habitat sites, White oak 
watersheds. 


Horse/ Pack Stock Recreation 


This form of recreation would be allowed in ACECs and RNAs but managed to promote 
the maintenance of the key characteristics for which they were designated. These 
activities would be allowed in the remainder of the planning area (Box-O Ranch, Matrix 
and LSR ). The corrals at Soda Mountain would be improved and maintained. 


Minerals (same as alt. A) 


The CSEEA would be open for leaseabie, locatable and saleable minerals for all 
designated land use areas except the ACECs and RNAs. Mineral leasing in the ACECs 
are subject to no surface occupancy. The RNAs would be closed to leasable mineral, the 
area would be recommended for withdrawal from locatable mineral entry, and common 
mineral sales would be prohibited. 


Facilities/Rights-of-Way (same as alt. A) 


One objective in the RMP is to continue to make BLM-administered lands available for 


needed rights-of-way where consistent with local comprehensive plans, Oregon 
statewide planning goals and rules, and the exclusion and avoidance areas identified in 
the RMP. Another RMP objective is to ensure all rights-of-way for hydroelectric 

are consistent with the northwest Power planning council guidance, 
which recommends prohibiting future hydroelectric development on certain rivers and 
streams with significant fisheries and wildlife values. Land use allocation direction 
pertaining to the CSEEA are: 


° Subject to valid existing rights and with the exception of buried !ines in 
ee nw ee wage Ow ny ee 
Research natural areas 
- Wilderness study areas 
- Known special status plant species sites 
© With the exception of buried lines in rights-of-way of existing roads, avoid 
rights-of-ways in the following areas: 
- Areas of environmental concerns 
- Sensitive species habitat 
- Known wetlands 
- Late-successional reserves 
Rights-of-way may be granted in avoidance areas when no feasible alternate route or 
designated rights-of-way corridor is available. 


Table 3-6 summarizes activities that could occur in the CSEEA under Alternative E. 
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California BLM Land Within the CSEEA Boundary of 
Consideration 


As previously stated, this plan only addresses boundary issues associated with BLM 
administered land in California within the CSEEA analysis area (map 2). This land exist 
within or adjacent to the Klamath-lron Gate, Cottonwood Creek and the Jenny Creek 
watersheds. Specifically, the land that make up or are associated with the Horseshoe 
Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC/RNA. Management activities specific 
to these lands will be addressed by the BLM Redding Field Office in a torthcoming 


resource management plan amendment 


After scoping, the planning team developed four alternatives that address the possible 
external boundary adjustments of the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny 
Creek ACEC /RNA. These alternatives address the inclusion of these special land use 
designated areas into the CSEEA 


Alternative A (No Action) 


This alternative would reflect the current management direction pertaining to the 
boundaries of the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC /RNA in 
the Redding Resource Management Plan (RRMP) The RRMP specifically states that B'.M 
will “Acquire available, unimproved privately owned land between Interstate 5 and the 
existing public lands. Acquire the eastern one-half of Section 20, 148 N.. RS W" (Mt 
Diablo Meridian) and add to the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area. The Redding Resource 
Management Plan would “Acquire available, unimproved privately owned land within 
the canyon of Jenny Creek” for addition to the ACEC / RNA. Under Alternative A, 
management direction associated with the boundanes of these designated areas would 
not change. Under this alternative the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny 
Creek ACEC / RNA would be excluded from the CSEEA. (See Alternative A map 39) 
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Alternative B 


This alternative was developed to panei Corie eateinnane commnntty oxteats 
A ate wd seme wegen adequately 
Under this alternative, the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area 

would be smaller than described in the Redding Resource Management Plan 
BLM land in Sections 21, 22 and 4, T.48N.. R.6W. and 28, T48N., RSW. (Mt. Diablo 
Meridian) would be excluded from the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area along with State 
owned land in Section 15, T48N., R.6W. There would be no private land acquisitions to 
increase the size of the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area or the Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA. 
Under this alternative the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the Jenny Creek ACEC / 
RNA would be excluded from the CSEEA (See Alternative B map 40) 


Alternative C 


SES IEE SE SIS PED PEDERSEN COI 
values while accommodating sustainable commodity outputs Under this alternative. 
the Horseshoe Ranch boundary would be the same as Alternative A. 
tea willing owners on the west side of the Horseshoe Wildlife Area 
ately owned land in the eastern one-half of Section 16, T48N._, 
ROW. and allot Section 27, Te T.48N., R.6W(Mt. Diablo Meridian). These 
would be added to the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area. Proposed acquisitions for the 
Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area on the east side include the eastern one-half of Section 
20, T48N., R.SW. The Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA boundary would remain as listed in the 


Redding Resource + alpen ny Aa ph * pesmi ea 
privately owned land pc age of Jenny Creek from Iron 
Gate Reservoir to the the Horseshoe Ranch 
Wtlditie Anes and the jonty Crock ACBC/RNA would become part of the COURA. (See 
Alternative C map 41) 

Alternative D 


Alternative D promotes the enhancement of deer winter range and ecological values 
above other resource interests. This alternative would maximize the size of the 
Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area and the jenny Creek ACEC /RNA without 
om grazing and timber activities. Under this alternative, the Horseshoe Ranch 

Area would be the same size as in Alternative C but the potential acquisition of 
private land from willing owners would be greater In addition to the 


acquisitions in Alternative C, owned land in Sections 13, 14, 15, 
16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28 and 32, T48N.,, Diablo Mendian) would be 
acquired from owners and added to the Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area. 





ee pr te owned land in Sections 33 and ¥ north of lron Gate Reservoir 
also be acquired. These would put most of the Slide Creek, Scotch 
Creek, Camp Creek, Jenny Creek, and Rocky Guich sub-watersheds in California under 
the coordinated of the BLM and State of California. On the west side of 
Horseshoe Ranch Area, unimproved mn eg a ately owned land between Interstate 5 
and the existing public lands in Township 48 would be acquired from willing 
owners and added to Horseshoe Ranch Wildlife Area 






for the Jenny Creek ACEC / RNA include priv owned 
land in Sections 13, 25 (up to the ridge line) and 26, T48N., RSW. (Mt. Mendian) 
trom willing owners This ecqwintion would eneure the protection and promote 
enhancement by bufter area to the Jenny Creek canyon the Horseshoe 
Ranch Wildlife Area and the jenny Creek ACEC /RNA would become part of the CSEEA 
and a collaborative effort among the State and Federal agenoes in Oregon and 
Calitornia would evolve to manage the Area toward its highest potential (See 
Alternative D map 42) 


Table 3-7 summarizes the Boundary Alternatives tor the ( alitorma land in the CSEEA 
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R.6W (Mt. Diablo 
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Sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28 
and 32, T 48N_ R.5W 
(Mt Dnablo Mendian) 
would be acquired from 
willing owners and added 
to the Horseshoe Ranch 
Wildlife Area 
Unamproved privately 
owned land im Sections 
33 and 34 north of Iron 
(sate Reservou would 
also be acquired 

“Om the west ude of 
Horseshoe Ranch 
Wildhife Area. 
ummproved privately 
owned land between 
Imerstate ‘ and the 


privately owned land mm 
Sections |}, 25 (up to the 
redge line) and 26. 

T 48N., RSW (Mt 
Dnablo Mendian) from 
willing owners 
sHorseshoe Ranch 
Wildlife Area and the 
Jenny Creek ACEC RNA 
mctuded mo CSEEA 








Management Common To All Alternatives 
Special National Designation 


The CSEEA ts currently being evaluated for potential national designation as a National 
Conservation Area ot a National Monument All Alternatives and thew plans would be 


subyect to any future Special Designation Subsequent legislation or a proclamation 
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could included all or portons of the CSEEA analysis area in a Speaal National Program 
plans developed in this document may be adopted or modified to comply 
with the required cntena assonated with a subsequent specal demgnaton 


Management of Soda Mountain WSA 


inl991, the Secretary of the Intenor recommended to the Pressdent of the United States 
who subsequently recommended to Congress that certain areas currently designated as 
WSAs be offiaally desagnated as wilderness and that certa;n other areas designated as 
WSAs be deleted from wilderness commderation The recommendation for the Soda 
Mountain WSA was for 5.867 acres suitable for wilderness designation and 28 acres not 
recommended for wilderness designation Until Congress acts on the President s 
recommendation for the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area, it 1s to be managed 
under BLM's Interim Management Policy For Lands Under Wilderness Remew, H-8550-1 
This manual describes the pohhoes un fer which the Bureau of Land Management will 
manage iands under wilderness review until ctther designates these lands as 
wilderness or releases them for other purposes policy 1s referred to as the interim 


management policy (IMP) because it applies to specific areas of the public lands for a 
limited amount of time, depending upon vanous stages and schedules of the review 


process. 


The IMP apphes only during the time 2 WSA ts under wilderness review and until 
Congress acts on it, or where applicable, by a final decision by the BLM. After Congress 
acts on the President's recommendations for each WSA. a different policy will apply. 
depending on whether or not Congress designates the area as wilderness Areas 
desgnated as wilderness will be ~.anaged under BLM manual 8560) Management of 
Demgnated Wilderness Areas and under the regulations at 43 CFR 8560 Areas released 
from wilderness study will no longer be subyect to the IMP. and will be managed under 
general BLM management pohoes and applicable land-use plans If Congress addresses 
wilderness issues and they choose not to designate the Soda Mountain WSA as 
wilderness, the lands would be managed under one of the proposed alternatives listed 
in Table 3-8 


Planning Area Ownership 


All EIS analysis and planrung only apphes to tederally owned and managed land This 
planrung process does not involve private land Although some alternatives have 
identihed privately owned parcels tor possible acquisition. all purchases or trade would 
be conducted or pursued with cooperating owners as identified parcels become 
available 





Noxious Weed Control and Management 


The control and management of nowous weeds for all alternatives will be directed by 
and contorm to the Medford Distnct + Integrated Weed Management Plan and 
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Environmental Assessment (EA) #OR-110 98-14 (Append P) tered to the Northwest 
Area Nowous Weed Control Program Environmental impact Statement prepared | 2-45 
and amended 3-47 


Management of Fire Suppression Activities 


The option to allow natural ignition fires to burn by not ummediately suppressing them 
in order to achieve ecological objectives ts not available tor any alternative Due to 
ownershup patterns and political constraints, the use of wildfire to meet resource 
objectives is not possible The BLM contracts with the Oregon Department of Forestry 
(ODF) tor fire suppression on public la~4 in western Oregon Immediate acon would 
occur to control and suppress all fires 10 murumuze total acres burned while providing 
tor fire fighter safety Although supp ession tactics and prachors may vary among 
alternatives, initial response and esca ve fire policy will be governed by the Bureau ot 
Land Master Cooperative Fire Protection Agreement #HA-A98-2 A000, 
10-14-98 ODF Areas within the CSEEA which requires special 

methods to marumuze damage to urnque habitat and resources been 
designated areas of concern which require specific fire suppression tactics 
or lmut tactics within the are listed in Appendia 


Prescribed Fire Management 


Prescribed fire would be used to meet resource management objectives which would 
inchude but not limited to wildfire hazard reduction. restoration of desired vegetation 
conditions, habitat management and silvicultural treatments Prescribed fire plans in 
Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) and Research Natural Areas (RNA) 
would be based on the fire b+story of the area and past vegetative patterns known for 
the area The apphcation of prescribed fire would approximate the natural intensity and 
trequency as closely as possible For the use of prescribed fire in the LSR refer to the 
guidelines in chapter 4 of the jenny Creet Late-Successsonal Reserve Assesoment The Fire 
Plan for the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (Appendin G) 


identifies prescmbed fire management guidelines 


Air Quality Management 


The management of Air Quabty as a result of BLM resource management activities such 
as smoke trom burning application of hertodes used to control unwanted 
and dust from use of roads is covered by the Medtord District RMP (USD! 
Ro which this DEIS is tered 


Archaeological Site Protection 


A mumber of federal laws including the National Environmental Policy Act and bederal 
Land Polcy and Management Act direct tederal agen ves to preserve important cultural 
and historical sites in addition the National Histor Preservation Act (NHPA) requires 
agencies to conmder the effects of ther achons on sygrifcant histone sites Sector 1 (6 
of the NHPA provides a process for identitying, evaluating, and assesung effects of 
tederal achons on cultural resources The Programmain Agreement between the BLM. 
the Advisory Council on Histor Preservation end National (onterence of State 
Histon: Preservation Officers, and a Protocol for Managing ( ultural Resources 
established by the Oregon State Histon: Preservation Office and the BLM Oregon 


Washungton State Office emplernents this act The requirements of federal law 
pertamung to cultural resources are commen to all alternatives 
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Special Use Activities 


General Recreation Permit Policy 


Obyectives of the BLM recreation permitting system are to satiety recreational demand 
withan allow able use bevets in an equitable sate and erqoy able manner while 
muramuang adver resource impacts and user conflicts In meuing permits to 
recreabonal users of public lands the BLM authonzes permuttees use of the lands and — 
or related waters tor the intended purposes This represents a privilege to use public 
lands and or related waters whach 1s subyect to the terms and conditions of the permuts 


Recreaton permits are managed in a manner which is Consester.. with the management 
objectives determined in resource management plans recreation crea management 


plans. or in ther abaence through recreation management obyectives resulting trom 
analysis of resources and viestor use for each area 


Recreation permits are meued for spent recreational uses of the public lands and 
related waters They are msued as a means ty manage visitor use. protect natural and 
cultural resources, and provide a mecharasm to accommodate commercial recreational 
uses. Authorized by the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act (LWCFA), there are 
tour types of uses for which these permits are required commernal competitive. 
orgaruzed groups events and individual or group use in epecal areas 


Commeroal use» defined as recreational use of the publ lands and related waters tor 
business of financial gain Examples of commercial activities include outfitters and 
guides, jeep tours horse trail and wagon train ndes. cattle drives and photography 
associated with a recreational activity 


Competitive use means any orgaruzed, sancthoned. or structured use. event. or activity 
on public land in which two or more contestants compete and ether of the following 
elements (1) Parhopants register enter. or complete an apphcation tor the event. 
orQ)A course or area ts desgnated It also means one or more 
individuals contesting an established record such as speed or endurance Examples of 
competitive events include OHV races, horse endurance ndes mountain bike races, and 
rodeos: 


Specal Area use permits may be required tor individual (private noncommercial ) 
recreation use in Specal Areas Specal Areas are areas offically demgnated try statute 
ot Secretanal orde: inchuding components of the National Trass System the National 
Wild and Soenk Rivers System National Conservation Areas Monuments and 
Recreation areas the National Wilderners System an area covered by junt agreement 
between the BLM and a State government as provided for wn Tithe II of the Sthes Act. or 
any area where the authorized orficer determines that the resources require epecial 


management and control measures tor ther protection and a permit ey stem for 
indivedual use would achieve management obgectives bamples of individual permet: 









tor Special Areas include in Long Term Vietor Areas floating many 
BLM managed nvers hibing in the Wilderness Areas and recreational mining on 
designated areas 


Orgarazed Croup Activity and Event Use permuts are tor nom omenercial and 
noncompetitive group activities and recreation events The euthonzed officer 


determunes wher a permet 1 required based on resource comcerms user conflicts and or 
the need for In sore instances the decrmon to require organized group 
event permuts may be planrung baamples of group oF events that may require 
a permet unctude a large scowt camp out, a fraterrety activity. a large Native Amencan 
gathering, @ large tamuly rewreon of a dual eport event 
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Issuang a Special Recreation Permut (SRP) «a discretionary achon Apphcatorns for uses 
requinng an SRP may be derued based upon tactors such as a moratonum meued as part 
ot planmng deqmors, the results of an environmental analyses, other resource values an 
allaahon system public health and satety the apphcant » past or the 
mmababty of the manag: office to meue, manage. and morutor the proposed use Before 
issuing a Special Recrestion Permut for an activity or group event, a determination is 
made that the requested use 1» prmaniy recreational If not. it may be more appropriate 
to authorize as a land use permet under FLPMA (see General Land Use Authorization 
Policy section) 


General Land Use Authorization Policy 


BLM'S authonty for issuing land use authorizations on the Pubhc Lands was 
established by Congressional action in 1976 That was the year Congress passed Public 
Law 94-579, known as Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA). With the 
passage of FLPMA the BLM was given broad directives to manage the public lands tor 
multiple uses utilizing a variety of “tools” to achieve this end. Under Title IIL Section 
M2 (b) of FLPMA it states: 
© “In managing the public lands, the Secretary shall, subject to this Act and other 
apphcable law and under such terms and conditions as are consistent with such 
law regulate through easements permits leases hoenses, published rules. or 
other instruments as the Secretary deems appropnate, the use occupancy, and 
development of the public lands ~ 


in addition to the above, Tithe V of FLPMA, Section 501 (a) states: 
© “The Secretary, with respect to the public lands. wee < ~ “temas 
renew nghts-of way over upon under or through such lands: 


FLPMA then goes on to list in detail the vanous types of uses for which nghts-of-way 
may be used = The hist includes roads railroads trails, canals, ditches, pipelines, 
wateriines utrhty lines commun ation sites etc 


Whale FLIMA provides us the legal framework for authorizing any of the above actions, 
each apphcaton received by BLM ts reviewed, processed, and deaded based on it's own 
ments Applcatons are reviewed by an interdiscaplinary team in order to determine ti 
the apphcation ts consistent with existing policy and the obyectives of vanous land use 

plans under which the Medford Drstnct operates: 


The majority of the land use authonzations meued by the Ashland Resource Area (RA) 
of the Medford District, would fall into two categones of nghts-of way. ie roads and 
uthtes Many of these achons are small sale in nature being a half acre or less in size 
Others are quite large and extend for many teet or mules across public lands The last 
mayor linear tseued by the Ashland RA was tor the Pact Gas 
Transenimmscnn undergs. ond natural gas prpeline between Klamath Falls and 
Medtord 
























Permits eued under FLPMA are those not commdered recreational in nature. 
Recreational permuts tall under a different authonty (see General Recreation Permit 
Policy section) The Ashland Resource Area of the BLM Medtord District has issued 
FLIMA permuts tor rehgrous gathenngs mulitary tramung exercmees and commercial 
fiimang activity 


In most cases, mewing a right-of way grant under PLI'MA is a discretionary action 


However om those instances where private land 1 surrounded by publa land we are 
required to prowide reasonable access 
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Aquatic Conservation Strategy 


Under any alternative selected, management activities and practices within the CSEEA 
w ll be consistent with the Aquatic Conservation Strategy (ACS) described in the Final 
Su, rlemental Environmental Impact Statement on the Management of Habutant for 
Late-Sucocesssonal and Old-Growth Forest Related Specacs Within the Range of the Northern 
Spotted Owl (USDA / USDL 1994), and the US. Department of Interior Bureau of Land 

Medford District's Record of Decision and Resource Management Plan 
(USDL 1995). 


Best Management Practices 


Under any alternative selected, management activities and practices within the CSEEA 
will be consistent with the Best Management Practices described in Appeind:x D of the 
US Department of Interior Bureau of Land Management Medford Drstruct’s Record of 
Decision and Resource Management Plan (USDI,1995). 


Management of Fish and Wildlife by the State of Oregon 


The BLM manages wildlife habitat on BLM lands. The Oreg:: | 2partment of Fish and 
Wildlife and the US. Fish and Wildlife Service have responsibility for management of 
wildlife (setting target population levels, protecting speaal speces, hunting 
laws, etc) their jurisdictions. The BLM works cooperatively with state and 
other federal agencies to ensure ti\at federai |! «tat management is consistent with 
population management goals. Therefore, the inanagement of fish and wildlife 
(including hunting, trapping and fishing) by the State of Oregon will not be addressed 
in this document. 


Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 


The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail would be managed according to the 
management plan with a 100 feet no-cut vegetation buffer on either side of trail. The 
BLM lands within a quarter mile of the trail would also be managed under VRM class II 


objectives to preserve the scenic qualities of the trail environment. 


Acquired Lands 


Currently there is approximately 160 acres of land near Pilot Rock, T.41S_R2é_ Section 2, 
that is in the formal acquisition process (see map 99). If acquired, this land would be 
included into to the Pilot Rock ACEC. There have been informal discussions over the 
acquisition of two parcels of land near the north end of the Soda Mountain Wilderness 
Study Area, T.405_,R3E_ Sections 28 and 34. If these lands are acquired, the parcel in 
Section 28 would be managed as LSR and the parcel in Section 44 would be managed as 
WSA. The WSA boundary would not change as a result of the land acquisition. Other 
lands that are acquired within the CSEEA boundary, not specifically addressed in the 
alternatives, would be managed for the purpose which they are acquired or consistent 
with the management objectives for adjacent lands 


Special Status Species 


Special Status Species will be managed according to the Endangered Species Act of 1973 
as amerded, Bureau Policy and the Record of Decision for the Medford District 
Resource Management Plan Specia! Status Species are plant and arumal 

Saaeeieen an tne staal Rened 187i eaadhdetes Os Rohan oo eeamocd or 
endangered by the Secretary of the Intenor under the provisions of the Endangered 
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Species Act (ESA) those listed or proposed for listing by the State, and those designated 
by each State Director as sensitive. 


Issues, Actions and Alternatives Considered But 
Eliminated From Analysis 


Expanding the WSA boundary 


The completion of the official wilderness inventory occurred in early 1980. That lead tc 
the Statewide Wilderness EIS and the President's report to Congress, in July, 1992. There 
1s no legal mechanism for cu. .dering new wilderness or additions to approved WSAs 

since there is no post-FLPMA acquired land involved in Soda Mountain WSA. and there 
were no successful protests or appeals on the WSA inventory “ Jecisions”. The BILM has 
not been directed by Congress or the Secretary of the Interior to prepare a legislative EIS 
for the expansion of the WSA. The CSEEA Plan / EIS is an administrative EIS. The State 
Director approves the land use allocation portions of an administrative EIS such as the 

CSEEA Plan/EIS. Therefore, expanding the WSA was eliminated frorn this analysis. 


Full Recreation Development 


The formation of the CSEEA was primarily to maintain, protect, restore or enhance 
relevant and important value(s). Visitor use must be secondary to the protection of 
these resources. Alternative E emphasizes opportunities for visitors and complies with 
the goal of protecting CSEEA resources. The emphasis of recreation over the 

of CSEEA resources is not a reasonable alternative, and is not analyzed further. 


Eliminating Prescribed Fire 


The planning tearm considered developing alternatives that eliminated the use of 
prescribed fire as a management tool. Because of the importance of fire in natural 

ecosystem development and the array of management requirements in the different 
Seas teed ces diien, tie tore contend Neat dhehictaen aeeceied tee wee nt 
an option. Under Alternative D prescribed fire has a limited role in achieving ecological 
objectives but was not be completely eliminated. 


Irrigating the Pastures on the Box-O Ranch 


process the planning team considered the use of pasture irngation 
ae F iliaces apgauibaliow waiertapeant aah damn 
temperatures in lenny Creek during the summer months, the team concluded that 
diverting water from Jenny Creek for irrigation purposes was in violation of the ACS 
and should be eliminated. Jenny Creek is currently on the Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality’s 303d) list as a result of high water temperatures deemed 
unhealthy for salmonids) Management ot the Box-O Ranch would, therefore, institute 
dry-land pasture management which may mean a conversion of grass species from the 
current existing pasture grass condition. BM, in cooperation with Oregon Water Trust, 
has made application with the Oregon Water Resources Department to transter the 
irrigation water rights for the Box-O Ranch to in-stream use for the benefit aquatic 
resources 
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Chapter 4 - 
Environmental Consequences 


Introduction 


This chapter describes the environmental consequences of implementing any of the hve 
planning alternatives described in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 focuses on the potential 
impacts on important resources, uses, and activities described under, Existing 
Conditions, Chapter 2 


© Ecosystem and Landscape Health 

¢ CSEEA Cultural and Biological resources including soils, hydrology, aquatic and 
riparian resources, wildlife (including special status anumal species), vegetation 
(including special status plant species, weeds, and forest health) 

¢ CSEEA Uses and Users including impacts on livestock operations, forestry product 
use, recreational use, facilities / rights-of-way and scenic quality 

¢ Social and Economics including local and regional economies projected from each 
of the alternatives. 


Direct, indirect and cumulative impacts are addressed for each resource, use or activity 
i thine de dena sd pe pornos hay sede rar teeta 
considered the effects of past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future actions 
that might occur inside and outside the CSEEA boundary A tabular summary of these 
impacts can be found at the end of this Chapter. 


Environmental Consequences 


Analysis Assumptions and Guidelines 


The following assumptions and guidelines were used to guide and direct the analysis of 
environmental consequences. 
1 The alternatives would be implemented substantially, as described in Chaptrr 3, 
including the Management Common To All Alternatives. 


2 The Bureau of Land Management would have sufficient funding and personnel to 
implement and enforce the plan. 


3. Current trends in recreation use would continue 
4 anne oe ots Sree eee 
will evaluate the plan and make necessary adjustments Short-term impacts are 


those that would occur during the first five years of plan imple: nentation 
Long-term impacts are those that would occur beyond the first Jive years 


5 Specific actions to protect human life would be taken regardless of the 
management criteria in the plan alternatives 


6 Livestock grazing would continuc to be governed by applicable laws and 
regulations 


EEE 


7 Research and morutonng would be tunded 


8 The Aquatic Conservation Strategy and Best Management Practices (RMP. 
Appendix D) are common to all alternatives 


Ecological Processes and Landscape Health 


cnitena affecting ecosystem health include, late-seral conster 
late-seral corufer fragmentation, and percentage acute disturbance within the range of 
existing plant commuruties. Equally umportant are the relative dominance of active 
processes (fire, tamber harvest, livestock and the characteristics of their actions 
(frequency, patch size, severity, and pattern). tollowing text and table 41 
summarizes how the proposed alternatives might influence these landscape critena 
The direchon of the trend assocated with the alternatives are presented in table 4-2 


The conifer cormponent of the analysis area is dominated by the mid-seral condition on 
public land Conditions on private land generally contribute less to mid-seral and 
late-seral conifer abundance This requires an examination of how boundary and 
management eee ee ee eee 

across the CSEEA landscape How alternatives address 
ietdasal nl cascades ateies Oe tdieranet entiee eondiiion, ond Gx 
potential acquisition of private lands within the checker-board land ownership pattern 


of the Jenny Creek LSR are important. 


It ts also important to know if fragmentation i increased or decreased across the 
landscape following the adoption of an alternatve so that biologists and ecologists can 
envision how fragmentation and edge effects, both in terms of plant environment and 
wildlife interaction (e g predation by cowbird and other predators), affect proper 
ecosystem funchoring 


Silviculture is an integral and currently the dor nant force of torest health management 
Ecologists consider fire to be an integral pari of the historical ecosystem over the entire 
landscape Increasing use of fire to attain the same objectives of forest health would 
facilitate the reintroduction of fire as an ecosystem process 


Cultural Resources 


management activities having the povential to effect cultural resources are 
vehicle use, tymber harvest, focused / intensive grazing, burning, trail and 
road building, and road decommissioning Adverse effects to archaeological / historical 
sites is most easily mitigated through site avoidance Where avoidance is not possible or 
practical, scientific study of the affected sites may mitigate the anticipated damage to 
thern Scentific study requires further consultation with concerned Native American 
ee eae ee or, ne aan eens wells Cn Ciate Daas 

Office and the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation Since scientific 
study usually involves excavation, it may also require further environmental review to 
assess the effects on other aspects of the environment When there are conflicts between 
the need to mitigate damage to sites through excavation and the need to protect other 
values, adverse effects to sites might occur 


Potential Effects by Action 
Off-Highway Vehicle Use Off-highway vehicle use is currently heaviest in the 


southeastern portion of the CSEEA which also has thy highest density of archaeological 
sites This area us flat and comparatively open, OHV use takes place throughout the area 
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Late-Seral Comifer C ontmmurty comsegucnt to 
CSEEA boundary changes 
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regardless of designated roads OHV use ts severely and adversely impacting 


malleable Avoidance of tuture effects to archaeological sites may be possible through 
caretul route design and seasonal closures However. it 1s difficult to control OHV use 
oft designated routes, consequently unintended effects to archaeological sites trom 
unauthonzed use are lhely 


Due to the number and density of archaeological sites in the area mitigation of effects to 
archaeological sites through soentific investigation would be a major undertaking 
requinng phased archaeological study over several years and consultation with 
numerous groups. individuals and agenoes Should consultation reveal legitimate 
concerns on the part of concerned Native American groups, according to cultural 
resource law and regulation. soentific study and excavation of sites may not be 
suffinent or appropriate to mitigate effects to the archaeological sites, and ad verve 
ettects would be likely 


Grazing Dispersed grazing does not constitute an ettect on archaeological resources. 
except tor locations where specific land disturbing developments (e g spring 
improvements, fencing) are initiated Where grazing activity ts not dispersed, but 1s 
tocused and intensive. such activity may affect archaeological sites through trampling, 
churning of soils, and displacement of archaeological matenals Impacts from this type 
























































(Grazing L 

Tomb L-M L-M L L LM 
Roads LM LM LM “Mt LM 
OnV H H LM ‘ MH 
Recreation M “Mt M L Mt 
Burning L L L L L 
Minerals i LM Te ‘ L-M 

L = low Mo medrurn H = hugh N= no empact 


of grazing may be avonded through proyect design which avonds archaeological sites In 


the following table 43. shghtly greater potential umpacts are assigned to thow 
alternatives with more focused and intensive grazing. 


Timber harvest Timber harvest has the potential to affect archaeological sites through 
direct umpacts to sites Such umpacts may be mitigated by designing proyects to avond 
archaeological sites: 


Roads Road construchon as well as road decommimsoning of obliteration may aftect 
archaeological sites through displacement of subsurtace matenals and destruction of 
archaeological context Direct effects to sites trom these activities will need to be 
mitigated through project redesign or scientific study In the following table. slightly 
hugher potential impacts are assigned to those alternatives calling tor increased road 
decommismoning, obliteration, or construction: 


Recreation Archaeological sites in the CSEEA currently suffer trom unauthonzed 
which removes significant artifacts from the surtace of sites and the 
value of those sites Increased recreational use of the CSEEA especially in 
those areas with a high density of sites will increase this adverse umpact to sites: 







Burning Fire is not likely to affect most of the archaeological sites in the CSEEA The 
remaining histor structures at the Box © Ranch as well as other wooden structures in 
the CSEEA. should be avoided controlled burns When avoidance is not possible. 
umpacts may be mitigated by documentation of the histonc structure 


The potential for cumulative adverse effects 1 summanzed in Table 43 by tahing into 
account the possibility for mitgation of effects through site avordance 


The majority of the souls within the boundary of the proposed CSEEA are influenced by 
montmoniionitc clays have high rock content and/or are shallow in depth (see Chapter 
2 tor details) These soil characteristics make the CSEEA very vulnerable to impacts 
trom activities and recreational use Two marin concerns will be addressed 


when describing the effects of the alternatives to the son! resource son eromon and sos! 
productivity 
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Sox) eromon ss the detachment and mowement of sul by water wind xe or gravity 
Eroman sa natural process that uses these same forors to form soul trom rock on the 
process known as weathering Sos! erowon © of concern when it acocketates mowing «ul 
partictes off a ste taster than they can accumulate trom the weathenng of rack Two 
detrimental achams occur when scul erosan by » ater» acoetetated first, eroded «nl 
pertcte expenally clay pertcies often become suspended in» ater tormang sedument> 
that affect water quality Second son! decreases in depth when the sou! protihe boxes more 
partictes than # accumulates Soul productivity decreases im shallow souls as 2 result of 


dumarashed water holding Capacty and rooting space ay a:lable tor plant growth 


Nutnent recychng » another sou productivity concern It » umportant that mutments 
comtasmed in organ matter ay alate trom needle leat tall plant and anemal mortality 
arama! tecal matter etc be comsumed and assemulated by ineects and snl organesens and 
returned to the snl Sox! nutnent recycling © very umportant to the soul health and the 
plants and arumals that depend on it Sol and plant commurstes form a sytmtoti 
relahonshup When a particular plant community becomes established on a site a 
specfix group of macroorgaruems dorrunate the soul These organemns become very 
ethoent at plant matenal and organa matter created by that plant community 
Generally the the plant commuruty the healthier the soul and vice versa This 
sonl-plant relaponship can grow and change slowly overtime As the plant community 
matures and produces more orgarac maternal the soul organiem population mmcreases 
ee This process continues until a 
Muetdtatetancitaadastecene tnd ondetie , breaks the cycle 
At thas pount relahonship becomes unbalanced and snl organism types 





caiicanes 


The alternatives will have an effect on soul eromon and soil productivity The 

against which Alternatives B-E will be measured ts Alternative A (No Action) 
No action in this Case means that management direchon and assocated effects to the 
soul resource would not change from that described in the Medford Distnct RMP 


Alternative ( and D would have positive effects to the soul resource while Alternatives B 
and E would result in increased negative effects when compared to Alternative A. 
Alternative B would have greater negative effects to the sou resource as more 
activihes promoting production would occur The extraction of natural 
resource commodities often results in the removal trom a site of plant matenal euch as 
tember or grass The removal of plant maternal reduces the organi matter that could be 
recycled into the sou thus decreasing soul productivity Livestock grazing dares add 
orgarac matter back to the soul in the form of anwmal feces but —— 
the system Not all of the activities, such as tree thinmung would 

Sil eaasaelanenees angel geciep ech ontensdiedane chadheeadity cnn 
in short-term negative impacts to the soul 








Alternative ( would have slightly postive effects to the sor! resource when Compared to 

system reduces the scm! 
for 

some roads would put land back into producing vegetation and 

stabthzing the landscape Limiting new road comstructhon minimizes son) disturbance 

Confirang OHV use to demgnated roads dors net change the practice trom Alternative A 

when enforcement resources are limited It is apparent from newly created 


trails that confirung (or lemeting) OHVs to demgnated roads is very difficult’ The 

















effects of livestock grazing on soul as a result may change slightly from the current 
practice depending on the defirution of “ecological otyectives © Livestock managers 
say comtend that grazing already managed tor ecology al otyectives The effects of 
timer management activities to the son! resource may slightly umprove as a result of 
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Alternatve (  Alternatrve C would hemet some aco for fire su~presacn actrv ities 


shaghthy increasang the chance of large wildfires with hugh internet) «tach could be 
detrmental to the snl resource 


Alternative D would have the greatest pometrve effect om the son! rexcuror when 
compared to Alternatrve A The alternative proposes to Clowe and Gecomememscan most 
roads withan the CSEEA returrung them to near natural condition The roads that 
remain open would be surtaced wtuch greatly reduces sow eromean from then sites. 
Cranng would be permutted only under excephonal Orcurmetances so grazing empact> 
to the son! rescwrce would be There would be no timber harvest actrvites 
except in the jenny Creek LSR where understory thenrung necessary to actueve LSR 
atyectives may accur Restoration and reforestation of eunting plantation could occur 
on the lenmy Creek LSR to accelerate these stands tow ard late sucormmanal forest Son! 
impacts as a result of forest management activities world be neghgsbbe OHV use 
would be probuteted and if unenforceable would allow existing trasis to statuhze and 
muramize tuture disturbance which would have a postive effect on the sor! resource 
Restoration of plant commuruties would be emphaszed enhanong «sl productivity By 

acoess, Alternative D would have the greatest potential for stand replacement 
hires could result in detrimental effects to the son! resource 





Alternative E would have the greatest negative affects on the soul resource as it provides 
tor maxumurn viettor use inchuding OHVs Alternative E increases the potential tor 
OW use which could bead to substantial surtace disturbance throughout the CSEEA 
resulting in an increase en eromon rates This could be very detrimental on wet 
montmoniionitx clay souls The positive effect Alternative E has on the soul resource is 
keeping roads open and maimtamned tor fire suppression access Stand replacement 
wildfires would have a detrimental effect to the son! resource and munemizing the fire 
suze and intensity 1 emportant to manimuzing thowe effects 


Table 4-4 displays the overall cumulative eftects of the alternatives: 


es ee met me rant te pe yee np 

regime within the CSEEA are tember harvest roads off highway vehucle use 
and munetal development 45 shows how the activities 
could affect bydrologx processes withen the CSEBA The degree to theme activ rtes 
affect the peak and low flows vanes by alternative Activities that result mn soul 
cCompechon of vegetation removal would have the greatest lhetshood of increaseng the 







trequency and of peak flows above natural conditions Low flows are 
prmaniy affected by water divermons for activities such as livestock watenng and road 
operations 


A ene mtn ee nn a ele oe mae ey see ” 
Doss Mtenapumane Sonatas Gilt Anpentin tt are common to all alternatives 


Table 4.7 shows a companson between alternatives of the potential for cumulative 
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Peak L L VL N L 
blows 
lew NA NA NA NA NA 
blows 
Mineral Development 
Peet LM LM ia | (™M 
blows 
lew tM L-M N N L-M 
blew 
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Water Quality 


Proposed management activites likely to have the greatest affect on water quality 
within the CSEEA are grazing, timber harvest. roads, off-highway vehicle use, mineral 
development, and recreation. Temperature, dissolved oxygen, bacteria / pathogens, and 
turbidity / sed’ nent are the key water quality indicators for the benefical uses most 
sensitive to the proposed activities. Table 4-6 shows how the proposed management 
activities could affect these key water quality parameters within the CSEEA. The degree 
to which these activities affect water quality varies by alternative. Activities that result 
in surtace disturbance, riparian vegetation removal, or water contamination would have 


the greatest likelihood of adversely affecting water quality 

















. Surface disturbance duc to road turtidity sediment 
construction mamtenance mcreased 
croson and increased channe! width -depth 























rato 
Off-Highway Vehicle | + Surface disturbance duc to OHVs driving | * Increased temperature 
Use on unsurfaced roats during the wet season | * Decreased dissolved 
and driving off existing roads mcreased oxygen 
erosion and increased channe! width-depth | - Increased 
rato turtidity sediment 
Minera! . Surface disturbance duc to mineral . Increased temperature 
Developrncnt extraction and associated road building ° Decreased dissolved 
increased crosion and increased channe| oxygen 
width depth ratio . Increased 
turtudity sediment 
Recreation . Water quality contammnation duc to ‘ Im reased 
inadequate waste disposal by recreational bactena pathogens 
users . Im reased 
. Surface disturtwace due to trai! building turtedsty sediment 
mereased cromon 
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Table 4-9 provides a comparison of the potential adverse effects on water quality by 
Best Management Practices (RMP. Appendix D) are common to all alternatives 


Table 4-10 shows a comparison between alternatives of the potential for cumulative 
effects on water quality 



















































































































































































Temperature Dissolved Ory gen NA NA NA NA NA 
> ecteria/ Pathogens L L L VL L-M 
Turbidity Sediment VL VL VL N L 

NA_ not applicable N: no potestial for adverse effects VL. very low potential for adverse effects 


L. low potential for adverse effects M moderate potential for adverse effects 
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uatic Resources, Stream Channeis, and Riparian 
Habitat 


Maintaining the health and future viability ct aquatic resources, stream channels and 
riparian ecosystems are of major concern to the Bureau of Land Management. This 
concern has been made apparent by the establishment of the North west Forest Plan's 
Aquatic Conservation Strategy (ACS). As with water resources, several potential 
management activities within the CSEEA are likely to adversely affect these resources 
Most apparent among these are tivestock grazing, timber harvest, roads, and 
ott-highway vehicle use 


External Boundary Adjustments 


Alternative A and E: All lands, whether in the CSEEA or not, are under the jurisdiction 
of the Northwest Forest Plan and its Aquat Conservation Strategy. Lands within the 
jenny Creek ACEC are designated to protect and enhance riparian ecosystems Other 
lands (LSR. RNA’s, matrix) must simply maintain or enhance riparian ecosystems 


Alternative B: Decreasing the acreage of the CSEEA removes a layer of protection for 


tragile areas including streams upland springs, and nparian areas. In the best of 
situations, these areas would improve their condition at a slower rate than those within 


the CSEEA boundary 


Alternative C: Expansion of the ACEC and LSR boundaries would change the focus of 
land management in those areas to one that favors the integration of terrestrial 
landscape management while sustaining nparian, stream. and wetland ecological 
processes. Inclusion of portions of the East Fork C-cam:-~oo! Creek Watershed may not 
benefit aquatic ecosystem because very little st.eara corridor is in public ownership 


Alternative D. See ‘C Also, adding lands with m gor spring complexes not only 
protects those springs from future land develop rent, but protects habitat tor endemic 
aquatic mollusks and ensures that those springs continue to provide cool, clear water to 
the Jenny Creek aquatic ecosystem 


Internal Boundary Adjustments 


Alternative A ,B and E: All lands, ~hether in the CSEEA of not, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Northwest Forest Plan and its Aquatic Conservation Strategy Lands 
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within the Jenny Creek ACEC are designated to protect and enhance riparian 
ecosystems. Other lands (LSR. RNA’s, matrix) must simply maintain or enhance 
mpanan ecosystems. 


Alternative C: Expanding the ACEC reserve to include the Box-O Ranch ensures that 
the area is managed with an emphasis on protecting and enhancing mparian and stream 
ecosystem values. 


Alternative D: Internal expansions would include some wetland and stream lands that 
would ensure that the area is managed with an emphasis on protecting and enhanang 
npanan and stream ecosystem values. 


Grazing 


Alternative A: The continued improvement of streamside and wetland mparian areas 
would occur with fencing and cattle herding programs. Without active management, 
cattle would negatively impact nparian vegetation, wet seeps, wet meadows and stream 
banks. Box-O Ranch grazing program will be designed to protect and enhance riparian 
condition. 


Alternative B and E: Managing at ‘range capacity” would require additional fencing 
and herding to avoid damage to streambanks, nparian vegetation and wet meadows It 
would be costly and difficult to meet the Aquatic Conservation Strategy Objectives. 

of natural springs for stock water may result in impacts to endemic snails. 
The Box-O Ranch would still have riparian vegetation and wet meadow / water table 
improvement as its primary objectives, even with increased allowance for commodity 
production grazing. 


Alternative C: Using grazing as a tool to achieve ecological values eliminates the 


pressure of reaching commodity goals. It would also reduce the number of problems 
that develop from livestock concentrating in wetland or riparian areas. However, using 
grazing as a tool be very important to managing and eliminating nowous weeds 
Sites char Ghletie) without using hesbicides or besadcest busing, 


Alternative D: Problems that currently arise across Matrix and LSR lands (e.g. cattle 
in wetland areas, removal of wetland or ripanan vegetation, streambank 
) would not occur. Wetland / riparian systems would continue to improve. 

Livestock could be used to control noxious weeds and achieve other beneficial goals. 


Timber/PSQ 


Alternative A: Could increase peak flows if large areas are opened up to increased 
sw accumulation and decreased rain interception (see Hydrology section). This could 
ind.-ectly reduce spawning gravel accumulation and increase pool scouring. Thinning 
im Kuparian Reserves is not included in the PSQ (See ‘Density Management’ in this 
section). Other impacts are covered under ‘Transportation.’ 


Alternative B: See ‘A.’ Also, harvesting in ACEC’s would increase the risk of sediment 
input into Creek and its tributaries, create edge effects and concentrate wildlite 
and habitat the Riparian Reserves of the Jenny Creek ACEC. This assumes that 
no commercial logging would take place in Riparian Reserves, however, maintenance of 
access roads near Riparian Reserves would encourage increased fi: hing on endemic 
trout stocks. 


Alternative C: See Transportation and Forest Health sections 
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Alternative D: See ‘Hydrology Section. Eliminating timber production would reduce 
the risks of streamflow alteration, soil compaction, slumps, and impacts due to the road 
transportation network needed to support logging. 


Alternative E: See ‘A. Maintenance of access roads near Riparian Reserves would 


Transportation 


Alternative A and E: Roads in the CSEEA are maintained and are scheduled for 
improvements (larger culverts, etc). Decommissioned roads contribute an initial surge 
of sediment to stream systems but will reduce overall sediment input. In npanan 
reserves, decommissioning restores connectivity between mpanan anc upland areas and 
of vehicles on the Box-O Ranch to administrative use only (on existing roads) would 
continue to protect the wet meadows and fragile upland soils, and would limit public 
access to endemic fish stocks. 


Alternative B: The road improvements (upgrading culverts, controlling erosion, and 
surtacing) would decrease the amount of sediment reaching streams from 
roads in the CSEEA. Repairing roads in the headwaters of Scotch and Camp Creeks 
would have positive effects. However, all of these actions would produce short-term 
sediment inputs. Building more roads would not only cause sediment input from 
These risks and issues from road construction can be minimized by proper design, 
location and maintenance Existing and future roads near streams would encourage 


greater fishing pressure on endemic trout stocks. 


Alternative C: Fewer timber sale projects would probably reduce the amount of log 
truck hauling on natural-surfaced roads. Unfortunately, reduced funding may 
negatively affect maintenance of well-traveled roads, so sediment input to streams may 
continue to be a problem. Otherwise: the improvea, closed and blocked roads across 
the CSEEA would reduce sediment input to streams, reducing a long-term irritant to 
aquatic animals. Upgrading the lower Jenny Creek crossing (the “Licks” ) would 
decrease sedimentation problems. Closing this access road to the public would reduce 
angling pressure on endemic trout stocks. 


Alternative D: The improved, closed and blocked roads across the CSEEA would 
reduce sediment input to streams, reducing a long-term irritant to aquatic animals: 
Decommissioned roads contribute an initial surge of sediment to stream systems but 
reduce overall sediment input. In nparian reserves, decommissioning restores 
connectivity between riparian and upland areas and helps restore natural stream shape 
streamfiow, and stream function. However, any remaining roads would need to be 
maintained, sediment input to streams may continue to be a problem Blocked or 
decommissioned roads near streams would result in reduced angling pressure on 
endemic trout stocks. 


Off-Highway Vehicles 


Alternative A and B: OHV use would continue to be restricted on the Box-O Ranch 
However, the rest of the Jenny Creek ACEC is still at risk from OHV use in the wet 
seasons on legally opened roads and illegally on closed roads, or riding illegally off road 
in riparian areas. Riding in the wet season can cause sediment and erosion problems 
Riparian vegetation would be affected as OHVs introduce weeds and impact fragile 
plants. Riparian and wetla-«! areas in the Matrix and LSR would continue to be at risk 
from OHV use in mparian ar«! stream areas (crossing streams, nding up streams, 
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crossing wetlands) Currently, there are no known OHV problem areas affecting 
riparian reserves. Newly decommissioned roads may not revert / recover if OHVs use 
them (illegally) for trails Also, decommissioned roads can develop erosion problems 
if existing roads near stream corndors remain open to the public 


Alternative C: impacts in Scotch Creek and the Box-O Ranch would be murumal, 
allowing umprovement of OHV-impacted areas. Impacts to ACEC 's, Matrix and LSR 
land would be somewhat reduced, although the risk of impact from illegal OHV nding 
(off designated roads) would most likely continue 


Alternative D: The elimination of OHVs would reduce problems that can currently 
arise (e.g rutting and erosion on steep stream banks or steep hill slopes that drain into 
creeks, tracks across fragile wet soils or wetland areas, driving up and through streams, 
increased turbidity). Decommissioned roads would revert / recover faster without 
disturbance from OHVs (illegally) looking for trail areas. 


Alternative E: See ‘A.’ In addition, the design of a Backcountry Byway would increase 
both legal and illegal OHV use with benign and destructive results in se CSEEA area 
Increased OHV use would increase problems such as rutting and erosion on steep 
stream banks or steep hill slopes that drain into creeks, tracks across fragile wet soils or 
wetland areas. driving up and through streams, and increased turbidity 


Hiking/Non-Motorized Recreation 


Alternative A, B and C: Hiking would not affect fish or other aquatic animals, or 
aquatic habitat. Mountain biking is currently not a problem in the CSEEA, although it 
could become an issue in the future. Problems caused by mountain biking are similar to 
those caused by OHVs, (sediment, erosion, and habitat destruction, especially in wet 
areas) although at a much smaller scale 


Alternative D: Converting some existing roads to trails would decrease sediment risk, 
but not eliminate it. Protection of streams and wetlands would depend on trail 
maintenance and whether mountain bikes or stock animals are allowed on the trails. 


Alternative E: Developed campgrounds near streams would increase use in these areas 
and potentially create some problems, like bank erosion or pollution from asphalt 
runoff, The campgrounds would have to be built outside of the riparian area in order to 
attain ACS objectives. These developed sites might eliminate other problems, like 
trampling of riparian vegetation, soap / human waste input (into streams) and 
indiscriminate driving over wet meadows. Developed hiking trails create small “roads” 


that are susceptible to erosion problems They also increase access to susceptible areas 
to no impact to ripanan ecosystems and might provide areas for public education and 
increased appreciation of the CSEEA area Developments near streams would result in 
increased angling pressure on endemic trout stocks 


Forest Health (Trees) 


Alternative A, B, C and E: Thinning activity within the Riparian Reserves would only 
be done to improve riparian and stream habitat: For example. a stand with 
uniformly-aged young trees might be thinned slightly to encourage some tree size and 
species diversity as well as understory canopy layering (for riparian habitat 
improvement and improved nutnent input to stream) Trees that might provide large 
wood to stream systems would not be removed, and might be added during such a 
project. Thinning in upland areas can be relatively benign to fish / streams, or it can be 
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nsky, depending on many factors Most problems due to upland thinrung would be due 
to transporting logs on roads and assoaated road work (sce Transportation) 


Alternative D: Some riparian areas may lose canopy !+yernng or tree diversity for a long 
tume (several hundred years) as these systems recover at 2 “natural” pace from 
management activites of 20 and WO years ago Nutnent input into streams may be 
reduced from current levels or may fail to recover to natura! levels for a long penod of 
time Upland areas may have more trees iutially, and may be more susceptible to larger. 
hotter fires. While these types of fires are certainly within the reaim of natural 
variability, the frequency of these larger, hotter fires may be higher because of fire 
suppression. These changes across the landscape may alter summer low flows or winter 
high flows, changing the sediment transport capabilites of streams and ultimately fish 
and aquatic stream habitat These fires could also release large quantities of nutnents 
into streams rather than smaller pulses over time Because mort streams in the CSEEA 
do not have much nutnent storage capabilities any benefits from this would be lost In 
summary, the lack of active management would lengthen the time to achieve the 
“desired condition” of the riparian areas. 


Grass/Shrub/Oak Woodland Restoration 


Alternative A, C and E: Because of the open nature of these plant communities, snow 
accumulation should be higher in these areas than in forests w th histoncally closed 
canopies Sediment input from any thinrung or burning activities depends on the speed 
at which the understory thrives or reestablishes after treatment. In some cases, these 
treatments might provide important nutrients to aquatic systems Activities on the 


Box-O Ranch should not preclude the primary goa! of restoring riparian and wet 
meadow conditions 


Alternative B: Sediment input from any thinning or burning activities depends on the 
speed at which the understory thrives or reestablishes after treatment Negative impacts 
of this restoration may be greater dur to increased grazing pressure 


Alternative D: See thinning However, because these are naturally open areas, the 
changes that might occur would be due to conifer and juniper invasion of these habitats. 
altering water use and ground water flow into small seeps and wetland areas This 


could be mitigated with appropnately managed with prescribed fire 
Private Land Acquisition 


Alternative A: Acquiring | ands along Jenny Creek would, in some cases, protect and 
enhance nparian, wetland, wet meadow and ultimately stream conditions Land tenure 
adjustments wuld enab’e BLM and permittees to reevaluate and redesyn land use to 
the benefit of both aquatic resources and the permittee 


Alten.stive B: Impacts from activities on some private lands would, in some cases, 
continue to be more severe than those on public lands semply because mpanan and 


wetland protection is greater on public than on private lands 


Alternative C and D: The addition of any lands including npanan or wetland habitat 
would improve conditions for fish and aquatic ecosystems However, including more 
stream corndors under public ownership could result in increased public access and 
increased angling pressure on endemic trout stocks 


Alternative E: See B By not comsdering future acquisition of orivate lands this 
alternative reduces the potential tor mparian and stream channel restoration 
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Special Forest Products 


Alternative A and B: Limited harvest should ensure no negative impacts to mpanan. 
wetland, and stream systerns Special care should be taken to mirumize moss or maple 
burl harvest in mpanan areas 


Alternative C and E: Even though there are no known negative or positive effects to 
riparian or stream systems from special forest product (SFP) harvest, restricting SFP 
harvest would ensure that problems, now unforseen, do not anse. 


Alternative D: Eliminating SFP hervest would ensure that speaal plants and habitat are 
protected and that unforeseen problems do not anse. 


Horse/Pack Stock Recreation 


Alternative A: Unregulated horse / pack stock onented recreation can ump~ct wetland 
and wet meadow areas, spread weeds, and cause erosion on steep hillsides This 
activity needs to be monitored and any problem areas corrected. There are currently no 
known problem areas that are not being restored or protected. 


Alternative B and E: lincreased access for trailers (from improved road network) would 
increase horse / stock use and associated problems: eg. introcuction of noxious weeds, 
over-use of riparian meadows, and trail erosion Increased access may also result in 
increased angling pressure on endemic trout stocks 


Alternative C: With options for future restrictions, managers have a tool to protect 
npanan, wetland and stream systems should a probiem arse 


Alternative D: Any problems that can currently arise with horse / pack stock use would 
be curtailed and should not pose any problems to stream and aquatic systems. 


Minerals 


Alternative A, B and E: Except in ACEC areas, strearns would be at risk from bank 
degradation, channel disturbance, turbidity, sediment inputs, removal of mpanan 
vegetation, increased temperatures, and other water quality issues common with many 
types of mineral extraction. 


Alternative C and D: Withdrawing the CSEEA from mineral entry would protect 
streams from bank degradation, channel disturbance. turbidity, sediment inputs. 
removal of npanian vegetation, increased temperatures, and other water quality issues 
common with many types of mineral extraction Withdrawal of mineral entry would 


prevent associated impacts to aquatic organisms 


Analysis of the effects of each alternative on each species of wildlife known or suspected 
to occur in the CStEA is not pract<al To compare alternatives, sensitive and special 
interest species known of suspected to occur in the CSEEA analysis area are the focus of 
the effects analysis for wildlite The animals on the Special Status Specie’, (SSS) list 
represents a wide vanety of habitat needs In this analysis these spees serve as 
surrogates for other more common speces 


The decision to expand or contract the CSEEA boundary, and by what amount, will be a 
h_ajor « ‘come of this EIS process. Alternatives < and D both expand the CSEEA, 
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Alternative D more substantially than Alternative C Generally better wiidlite 
conditions will result trom the larger ecological emphasis area 


Proposed management activities likely to have the greatest affect an wildlete im the 
CSEEA analyses area are grazing, timber harvest, roads, OHV use. muneral 

recreation Some of these activites have direct effects on wildhte. most have esther short 
or long term effects on wildlite habitats Changing the habitat characteristics on a given 
prece of land will benefit some speces and be detrimental to other speces in any 
change in habitat conditions there will be “winners” and “losers”. Whether a species 
wins or loses depends on what its habitat was like to begin with and how it was 
changed The following table 4-11 displays the habitat parameters likely to be affected 
by each proposed management activity, and how the habitat might be changed 


The following table 4-12 provides a comparison of the expected effects of the 5 
alternatives on the sr ..>| siatus and special interest species known or suspected to 
occur in the analysis area. Alternative A, “no action,” is the baseline to which the other 
4 alternatives are compare The table summarizes the overall effect that Alternatives 
B-E are expected to have on the special status and special interest speces in the CSEEA 
not on the species as a whole across the entire species range. The alternatives are 
complex and in some cases one component of an alternative may be beneficial for a 
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Table 4-12. Overall Effects of Alternatives on Special Status and Special Interest Species 


























































































































Fisher : ‘ ' 
Pacific Pallid Bat . , ' 
t.—. 
Townsend's Big-Eared Bat ; , "¥ 
Fringed Myotis . + ' 
Terrestrial Mollusks 
(rdugs and land snails) 

Heiminthoglypia hentleini 2 . . . 
Megomphix hemphilli 4 + + . 
Monadenia Chaceana - + ++ = 
Tnlobopsis tehemana - + ++ = 
Prophysian dubium - + ++ ~ 
Prophysian coeruleum + ++ = 

Special Interest Species | 
eT a 
Roosevelt Elk | | oe aes 
=: Expected effects of this alternative are identical or very similar to those of the baseline atternative 
+: Expected effec of thie alternative ae beneficial above the condhions provide by the beseline 
++: ee ee a ae ee 


alternative, and better than other alternatives marked with a single “+” 

-3 Expected effects of this alternative are more detrimental to the species than those expected under 
the baseline alternative 

== Expected effects of this alternative are morc detrimental te the species than those expected under 
the baseline alternative, and more detrimental! than other altcrnanves marked with a single “~~ 
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species and another component of the same alternative could be detrimental to the 
same species. This table summarizes the over all effect each alternative is expected to 
have considering all of the provisions of each alternative. All indicators in the table 
show that an alternative is beneficial or detrimental relative to the baseline of 
Alternative A. 


The following paragraphs describe the effects of the various alternatives on the special 
status wildlife of the CSEEA analysis area. (nly cases where the effects of an 
alternative are expected to differ from the efiects of the baseline no action alternative 
(A) will be discussed in detail. 


Birds 


Bald Eagle 

There is no expected difference in the effects on this species of alternatives B-E. The 
expected effects of alternatives B-E are the same as those for alternative A, the baseline 
no action alternative. 


Peregrine Falcon 

Alternative E would have negative effects on this species because access roads in the 
vicinity of potential nesting habitat would remain open, their use would be encouraged 
and trails and other recreational facilities would be developed in the area near potential 
nesting sites. This species is very sensitive to human disturbance during the breeding 
season. Alternatives C and D would both be beneficial to this species because existing 
roads in the vicinity of potential nesting habitat would be closed and/or 
decommissioned. 


Lewis Woodpecker 

There is no expected difference in the effects on this species of alternatives B-E. The 
expected effects of Alternatives B-E are the same as those for Alternative A, the baseline 
no action alternative. 


Greater Saadhill Crane 
Alternative D would provide benefits to this species above those in Alternative A 


because specific parcels of land containing habitat for this species are identified for 
acquisition as available from willing sellers. Under this alternative, these lands would 
be incorporated into the Jenny Creek ACEC as acquired. 


Northern Saw-whet Ow! 
Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on this spec.cs due to the heavy 

on timber production on the matrix lands as well as other allocations (ACECs 
and RNAs) which are not available for harvest under Alternative A. Alternative D is 
expected to have a positive eftect on this species because there would be fewer open 
roads and less timber harvest than in alternative A. 


Western Meadow lark 

Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on this species due to the heavier 
emphasis on livestock grazing. This species rests on the ground in tall grass. Grazing 
impacts this habitat type. Alternatives C and D would be beneficial to Gis species 
because there would be less grazing, and the limited grazing allowed would be more 
controlled. Alternative D would be more beneficial because grazing would be less than 
in Alternative C and there would be fewer open roads than in Alternative C. 


Western Bluebird 
Alternative D is expected to have a negative effect on this species because the preferred 
habitat type would be slowly lost to successional processes and forest development. 
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The expansion of the LSR at the expense of the matrix under this alternative would limit 
the amount of open, early seral habitat created by timber harvest. It is expected that this 
species would benefit from alternative B because the early seral open edge habitat tvpe 
preferred by this species would be maintained by the heavy emphasis on timber harvest 
in this alternative. This is based on the assumption that the harvest activity would leave 


White Pelican 

There is no expected difference in the effects on this species of alternatives B-E. The 
expected effects of alternatives B-E are the same as those for alternative A, the baseline 
no action alternative. 


Northern Spotted Ow! 
Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on this species due to the heavy 

is on timber production on the matrix lands as well as other allocations (ACEC 
and RNA) which are not available for harvest under Alternative A. Alternatives C and 
D are expected to have a positive effect on this species because there would be fewer 
open roads and less timber harvest than in Alternative A. Both alternatives reallocate 
matrix lands to other classifications; Alternative D to LSR, Alternative C to a Forest 
Health Reserve. Alternative D is expected to be somewhat more advantageous than 
Alternative C because the management of the newly designated Jenny Creek LSR land 
would be managed specifically for late-successional characteristics as opposed to forest 
health in Alternative C. Also, Alternative D would have fewer open roads than 
Alternative C. The expansion of the LSK under Alternative D would bring an additional 
4 spotted ow! pair sites into the LSR designation. This would bring the number of pair 
sites in the Jenny Creek LSR up to 21. Alternative D would be a mejor step in achieving 
regional the objectives for the LSR. 








Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on these species due to the heavy 
emphasis on timber production on the matrix lands as well as other allocations (ACEC 
and RNA) which are not available for harvest under Alternative A. Alternatives C and 
D are expected to have a positive effect on these species because there would be fewer 
open roads and less timber harvest than in Alternative A. Both alternatives reallocate 
matrix lands to other classifications; Alternative D to LSR, Alternative C to a Forest 
Health Reserve. Alternative D is expected to be somewhat more advantageous than 
Alternative C because the management of the newly designated LSR lands would be 
managed specifically for late-successional characteristics as opposed to forest health in 
Alternative C. Also, Alternative D would have fewer open roads than Alternative C. 


Reptiles and Amphibians 


Western Pond Turtle 

Alternatives B is expected to have a negative effect on this species due to the heavy 
emphasis on grazing. Alternative E is expected to have a negative effect on this species 
due to the increased number of people in the area, and increased vehicle traffic. Road 
kali anc collection by humans are threats to this species. Alternatives C and D are 
expected to have beneficial effects on this species because of the expansion of the Jenny 
Creek ACEC, reduced grazing, and fewer open roads. 





Cascade Frog and Tailed Frog 
Alternatives C and D are expected to have beneficial ettects on this species because of 
the expansion of the Jenny Creek ACEC, reduced grazing, and fewer open roads. 
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Californ a Mountain Kingsnake and Common Kingsnake 
Alternatives B is expected to have a negative efiect on these species due to the heavy 
emphasis on grazing. Alternative E is expected to have a negative effect on this species 
due to the increased number of people in the area, and increased vehicle traffic. Road 
kill and collection by humans are threats to these species. Alternatives C and D are 
expected to have beneficial effects on these species because of the reduced grazing, and 
fewer open roads. 


Mammals 


Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on these species due to the heavy 
is on timber production in the matrix lands as well as in other allocations (ACEC 
and RNA) which are not available for harvest under Alternative A. Alternatives C and 
D are expected to have a positive effects on these species because there would be fewer 
open roads and less timber harvest than in Alternative A. Both alternatives reallocate 
matrix lands to other classifications; Alternative D to L©R, Alternative C to a Forest 
Health Reserve. Alternative D is expected to be somewhat more beneficial to this 
species than Alternative C because the management of the newly designated LSR lands 
would be managed specifically for late successional characteristics as opposed to forest 
health in Alternative C. Also, Alternative D would have fewer open roads than C. 


Townsend's Big-eard Bat 

Alternative E is expected to have negative effects on this species because of the 
increased human activity near potential roost sites at Pilot Rock and the Cathedral Cliffs. 
Alternatives C and D are expected to have a positive effects on this species because 
there would be fewer open roads than in Alternative A. Alternative D would have 
fewer open roads than C. 


Terrestrial Mollusks 


Helminthoglypta herticini (land snail) 
There is no expected difference in the effects on this species of alternatives B-E. The 
expected effects of alternatives B-E are the same as those for alternative A, the baseline 


no action, alternative. 
M hix J hilli Gand snail). Monadenia Ch (land snail), Trilobopsis tet 


(lend snail). Prantuesion dadhines (hue) and Prash — 
Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on these species due to the heavy 
on timber production in the matrix lands as well as in other allocations (ACEC 
and RNA) which are not available for harvest under Alternative A. Alternatives C and 
D are expected to have a positive effects on these species because there would be less 
timber harvest than in Alternative A. Both alternatives reallocate matrix iands to other 
classifications; Alternative D to LSR, Alternative C to a Forest Health Reserve. 


Special Interest Species 


Black-tailed Deer and Roosevelt Elk 
Alternative B is expected to have a negative effect on this species due to the heavy 

on timber production in the matrix lands as well as in other allocations (ACEC 
and RNA) which are not available for harvest under alternative A. Some of the matrix 
lands have timber stands which provide important thermal cover and security / hiding 
cover for this species. Alternative B also emphasizes grazing. Heavy grazing could put 
deer and livestock in competition for forage. Alternative E is expected to have negative 
effects on this species because of the increased human activity in the Agate Flat, and 
other winter range areas. Areas currently difficult to access would be made more 
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accessible, thus increasing disturbance to the wintering deer. The development of a 
campground in the middle of winter range, as p..posed in Alternative E , would 
negatively effect the wintering herd. Alternatives C and D would be beneficial to this 
species because most roads in the winter range areas and many in the summer range 
areas would be closed. 


Vegetation 
Grassland, Shrubland, and Woodland Health 


Undesired changes in the condition of grasslands, shrublands, and wuodlands relative 
to the historical condition are considered the result of mast livestock management, fire 
suppression, weed invasion, road building, and OHV use. 


Past management ha: allowed a change in the balance of conditions within grasslands, 
shrublands, and woodlands. !n many areas, annual weeds have assumed dominance 
within the herbaceo is c.nponent of grasslands, shrublands and woodlands. This is the 
most damaging plant community change occurring within drier plant communities. 
Many consider the active maintenance of a native herbaceous understory using all 
available management tools to be the best strategy for preventing weed invasion. 


Fire suppression has likely resulted in a preponderance of woody dominated conditions 
relative to historical times immediately prior to European settlement. In shrublands and 
shrub dominated woodlands, such long-term woody canopy retention is associated 
with a loss in herbaceous understory and seedbank, as well as loss in quality of winter 
browse. Fire suppression has also resulted in more high canopy oak woodlands 
dominated by oaks. Understories within these communities appear dominated by native 
plants. While increased canopy cover by hardwoods goes counier to historical condition, 
associated improved survival of native understory and reduced invasion by weeds such 
as starthistle are considered beneficial. 


The reintroduction of fire is important from the ecosystem functional perspective 
(including the nutrient and hydrological cycles) as well as for the maintenance of plant 


7 ice peer ee Am 7 may alpaca aay + 7} a moma Fire is 
considered critical for the management of the CSEEA landscape 


Special Status Plants 


Special Status Plants (SSP) also includes Survey & Manage lichens, bryophytes, fungi, 
and vascular plants in this section. 


All management actions could impact SSPs and their habitats including no 

action (distinguished from the “no action” alternative). SSPs are found in all the basic 
habitat types of the CSEEA. Any activity affecting vegetation or substrate has the 
potential for causing impacts to the species. Direct and indirect impacts vary with 
activities having the greatest impacts on SSPs and their habitats are grazing, timber 


harvest, transportation, prescribed fire, and fire suppression. While some activities 
produce immediate adverse impacts, they can also ofter long term benefits. 


External and internal boundary adjustments, and private land acquisition would have 
similar effects on SSPs and their habitats. Simplistically, acquisitions or adjustments 
would be considered a benefit when going from « less protective land use allocation to a 
more protective one. This would follow the scale of: less to more- private, undesignated 
Matrix, Box-O Ranch, LSR, ACEC, RNA. 
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Improve fire-induced balance of Fire suppression has resulted in a Natural fire and Native American 

conditions ‘sndscape of decadent shrubs and initiated fire maintained a mosaic 
the potential loss of fire dependent | of communities with a range of fire 
species impacts in terms of age since last 

fire & fire severity 

Maint.aance of vigorous native Fire suppression, histornc grazing Maintaining vigorous native 

herbaceous understory practices, weed invasion have all herbaceous understones using all 
resulted in the detenoration of the | management tools have been 
herbaceous component of plant identified as the best strategy for 
communities minimizing weed invasion and sor} 





Reduce weed invasion (including 


Weed invasion is currently one of 


Use of all available manager..-nt 




















annual grasses) the major impacts on non-conifer tools for pro-active weed control. 
plant communities. The very act of | Create a monitoring system to 
introducing weeds from other critically evaluate management 
continents may have been enough actions. 
to tngger the landscape plam 
community changes seen during 
the 1900s. 
Protect enhance semi-wetlands. Semi-wetlands, we iands and Use of all available management 
wetlands. mpanan areas riparian plant communities occupy | tools to restore these plant 
the smallest percentage of the communities «nto functional 
landscape, are functionally one of =} entities 
the most important, and yet are the 
most highly impacted by past 
management. 
Recreate oak savanna where Ecologists maintain that open oak While recreating histoncal 
feasible woodlands were more common conditions may facilitate weed 
pnor to European settlement. invasion, opportunities for 
Acorn production may be linked to | recreating oak savannas under 
oak growth-form, tree density, more benign conditions may exist 
cycling consequent to fire. 
Maintenance restoration of rare Fire suppression and other Actively protect or use 
plan. communities management activities have management tools to maintain and 
reduce.’ landscape-level plant improve landscape-level plant 
community nchness community nchness 



























































Table 4-15 describes effects to Special Status Plants and their habitats based on proposed 
management activity. Effects were considered across .!! land use allocations. It is 
recognized that the genera! SSP category includes organisms of differing genetics and 
ecological requirements and responses. All SSP organisms may not react in the same 
way to a given activity. The table provides a general response estimate to the class of 
organisms and not necessarily to individual species. 


Table 4-16 ranks and compares potential adverse effects to Special Status P! ant species 
and their habitats by proposed management activity. Effects were conside red across all 
land use allocations. 


Table 4-17 is a compilation of the alternatives comparison table used to help determine 
cumulative effects. Effects were considered across all land use allocations and includes 


all proposed management activities. 


Noxious Weeds and Introduced Plants 


Noxious weeds and other introduced species alter ecological systems, reduce 
biodiversity and degrade habitat quality. The change in. p’ ot communities species 

is the most obvious effect. Left unmanaged, noxious weeds and introduced 
plants will often obtain and maintain site dominance. the species composition 
also changes the physical structure of the plant community. plants alter soil 
properties, available soil moisture, the nutrient cycle, and indirectly, the insect and 


Noxious weeds and introduced plants are usually associated with disturbed ground. 
However, some species can invade undisturbed and managed land in good condition. 
Management activities with the greatest potential for promoting weed e<iablishment 
and spread are, grazing, timber harvest, off-highway vehicle use, minerals, and 
recreation. 
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Potentia! Effects te Special Status Plants or Habitats 





Monahity. prevention of flowermg and seed 
SSPs production. reduced vigor of SSPs 

° Browsing and trampling of ° Pla4 community compowton and structurc 
associated species mm SSP changes. c g bunchgrass to mtroduced annual 
Habrtats grasses 

* Soil disturbance by trampling {+ Changes to SSP microclimate 
and congregating * Loss of plant and animal diversity 

* Mechanical damage to * oP * Domination by mtroduced and or nox os weed 
substrates by trampling end species, Lc. weedy “thmax” situation, mc! 
abrasion maimicnance of this situation by contemued 
browsing of decreasers 

* Loss of pollinators wnportant to SSPs and native 


¢ Less of sou structure which reduces sor! acration 
and son] morsture 
* Reduced ler fall which contributes to organ. 


matter and sor] development 

* Damage to fragile SSP habitats, cop. vernal 
pool shallow sors 

* Damage to chen. brophyte. and fung: populations 
and habitats. esp tree bases low bimbs. rocks. logs 

* Degradation of seedbed for SSPs and native plants. 
imc! baring the ground to expose seed to predators 

* Changes to native vegetation and further 
degradation of already invaded areas by spread of 
introduced specres and or now0us weeds through 
seed transport and ground disturbance 






































2) 


3) 
4) 


5) 


6) 
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1) Changes to solar and precepmatim imerception 
from 2 decrease mm canapy closure 

2) Loews of habutat for canopy dwelling hchems fror . 
decrease m canopy Closure 

3) Changes to microchmate, ¢ g light. temperature. 
hurmedrty wind. sol morsture 

4) Forest overstory and understory composthen and 
structure changes 

5) Lows of undiscovered populations of SSP. exp 
canopy dwelimg and cryptic species 

6) Loss of hatvtat for fungi. bryophytes, and hchens 
by snag and CWD removal 

7) Organic inter layer drsturbed, function affected 

%) Fungus mm) cehal zone damaged by machnery 

9) Changes to mcrochmate beyond directly mmpacted 
arca by edge effect influence 

10) Loss of SSP habitat. commectivity, mcrease 
fragmentation from log skid and transponation 
roads bush 

11) Changes to native vegetation and further 
degradation ot already un aded areas by spread of 
mmtroduced species and or noxious weeds through 
seed transport. ground disturbing operations and 
new road construction 

12) Long term benefit m LSR by directing current 
situation to simulate late successional forest 
habrat 

13) Islands of unsurtable habitat produced 
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Lows of SSP habnat and undiscovered populations 
from new road construction. mc! shid roads 
Roads function as barners for species with 
dispersal lemrtatons 

Avaliable water fo’ vegetation 1s redirected by road 
daches and culverts 

Changes to native vegetation and further 
degradation of already waded areas by spread of 
mtroaduced speces and or noxious weeds through 
new road construction. road maimtenance and road 
decommissioning 

Collection picking of SSPs mcrease with more and 
better access 

(Changes to microclimate beyond direci'y mmpacted 
area by edge effect influence 

Loss of } ritdlania glawca habtat anc undiscovered 
populations by road construction and rock source 
development in desirable rocky ndgetop locations 





Off-Highway 
Vebucle Use 


Mortality. prevention of flowermng and seed 
production. reduced vigor of SSPs 

Changes to native vegetation and further 
degradation of already mmvaded areas by spread of 
mmtroduced species and or noxious weed = rough 
seed transportation and ground distu. bance 
creating dare son! 

Avaliable water for vegetation 1s redirected by 
OHV trail 

esp across comtour trans 





motonzed and 


Stock Recreation 


Collection picking of SSIs mcrease with more and 
better access 

Eromon from precipitation foll: wing trans, exp 
across Contour trails 

Increase mm introduced plant and noxious weed 
establishment on disturbed ground. by trai! users 
and rmasrmtenance crews 











es 





ty 


Mortality to undiscovered SSPs 

Lows of SSP habitat through ste development and 
new road construction 

Avatlable water for vegetation 1s redirected by site 
operations and associated roads 
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Potential t fiects te Specis — atus Plants or Habitats 





Damage to SSPs depending on trmeng of action 
Short and long term benefits by semulating pre- 
turo-amencan fire processes 

Habitat 1s not reclarmed by managing Box © 
pastures for mmtroduced grass species 








Moniality. prevention of flowermg and seed 
production. reduced vigor of SSPs by direct 
physical darnage exp line burideng activities 
Changes to avatlable nutnents by use of fire 
retardant 

Loss of habrtats or substrates by physical 
disturbance. ¢ g falling snags. tractor piling CWD. 
orgame letter layer rzking 

Changes to native vegetation and further 
degradation of >lready mv aded areas by spread of 
mtroduced species and or noxious weeds through 








Prescribed F we 





|. Disturbance of SSPs and 





Loss of habstats or substiaies by pirysical 
disturbance. ¢ g falling snags. ua sdental burning 
of CWD, organic litter layer raking 

Short and long term benefits by semulating pre- 
Furoamencan fire processes 
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Interspersed private Lands compound the problem of weed management Often. these 
through infested private land serve as seed sources tor vebacies and recreahonasts to 
spread Alternatives that pursue privaie land acquisition (A.C. and D) would benefit 
restoration and weed management efforts 


The table 4-18 below provides an overall comparison of tne proposed alternatives as 
they aftect weed establishment and also serves to show the cumulative effects of the 
alternatr es 


Forest Health 


The management activines that most lhely affect overall torest health are tember harvest 
(thinning) and prescribed fire These activities change forest structural characteristics at 
the time of treatment Disturbance agenis are always a factor at the stand and landscape 
level ceretenel age toa Aetna as femme | Ty cman ne a 
and plant communuties affected Management activities may aid in 

re ary it oacopallrs tet te aot Lea tear ou 
A short overview of theee processes rs provided in table 4-19 and is intended to show 
the relative impacts on the disturbance processes of proposed treatments Table 4-20 
indicates disturbance agent trends Table 4-21 indicates overall effects on forest 
structural characteristics and components species by alternative Map 17 (insect 
surveys, 1995-98) and map 44 (laminated root rot) recent Occurrences OF presence 
in CSEEA. 


Assumptions made for disturbance agent effects are based on the depree to winch 
activities such as thinrung and prescribed burrung will occur Stand sructural 
charactenstics change in response to disturbance agents and also determune to what 
extent a disturbance agent may alter stand development For instance lower densities 
in natural stands generally will result in lower levels of mortality due to beetles Speces 
composition will determine the extent host specific root rots effect future stand 
development tor another example Often beetle-pathogen interactions occur together 
and are affected by density and species | Fir engraver / rvot rot interactions 
are common in the CSEEA particularly in fir plant communities and the more 
mesic higher elevation mixed conifer forest communities where white firs found Most 
of the assumptions pertain to mixed conifer because mixed conmiter plant communities 
make up 93 percent of the forest types found in CSEEA while white fir accounts for 7 


percent 


Tree thinning and prescnbed burning will be the pnmary management activites apphed 
actows the landscape that will affect forest structure and epeces composition Generally. 
mr ren neces mt wane he etme eer thn 
white fir tow ard larger ponderows and sugar pine other comiterous 


and hardwood epeoes present Ths “apenas chat’ willbe towend levels 
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Forms gaps for imtoleran. species 
eMabiishment. remains omsitc 
indefircly. affects only whate fir 
and Doug fir maim disturbance 
agen mm wi.te fir plant 








COMMUNITIES 
Annosus Root Rot Heavy mortality of susceptible Low natural le cls. forms gaps. 
(Heterobassudion annovum) species (whete fir) m previously stumps treated when stands are 
emered stands opens up stancs. emtered to discourage spread 





Acts m concert with other root rots 
at lower levels. Fewer trees are 
aressed and are then less 


susceptible to an often secondary 








and compaction occurs pathogen 
Fur Engraver Heavy infestations m concert wih | Forms gaps, found at lower levels 
(Sconty tues vewtreales) root rots in dense stands. Risk i due to fewer overly dense stands. 


natural density reduction occurs 
Root rot) msect mteractioms occur at 
lower levels 











Mountain Pine Heetic ( auses heavy mortality of large Reduced levels of pre mortality 
(Dendron tomus pomderosae | mature sugar and ponderosa pine in | due to decreased stand densities. 
overly dense mixed comfer stands | less water stress and more vigorous 
trees Reduced nsks to mfestation 
Wesern Pine Heetle ( auses heavy mortality of large Reduced levels of pine mortality 
(Dendreon tomes brevicomis) amd small ponderosa pine in dense =| due to decreased stand densities 
stagnate emired comer stands less water stress and more vigorous 
trees 1 ¢ reduced risk 
Wind winter storm events and Increased windthrow duc to heavy | Random windthrow events . tll 
we ndtiyrco thenmengs previous Clearcuts that occur, however effects are reduced 
created wind tunnels and edge on umtact forests on the landscape 














exposure 

( stastraphn fire effects Withow preseribed burning high Wath prescribed burning light 
imtensity stand replacemen fires immensity mosax fires which 
due to buridup of ladder fuels fine | decrease the amount of fuel. over 


the lands ape at histor enter als 
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Retative Trends of Dixcurbance Agents (effects) in Forest Stands 
Disturbance Agents A B c D 


(Phellinus weirii) j ] 











(Heterobasidion annosum) I I 





sicicia 


D 
D 
Shoestring Root Rot (Armellaria mellea) I I Ss 





Vivivtls 


White Pine Blister Rust (Cronartium ribicola) I I 
Not normally considered a disturbance agent, but listed here duc to 
n$ umpact on seedling and pole size sugar pine 1.c. young sugar 
pine are being lost from: the stand and being replaced by white fir. 
Doug-fir and incense cedar in mixed conifer stands. 





Fir Engraver (Scolytus ventalis ) I I 
Western Pine Bectle (Dendroctonus brevicomis) } I 
Mountain Pine Beetle (Dendroctonus ponderosae ) I I 
Wind (windthrow resulting in tree mortality) I I 
Wildfire (stand replacing events and tree mortality) l I 


| With Prescribed Burning { 
| = increase D = Decrease S = Same 














Vic ivioclys 
CT icicicl]s 
siVS il itic 





























Specifically, historic plant community attributes and current land designations will 
drive management decisions. Overall trends indicated in Table 4-20 are landscape level 
trends. 


Timber Harvest 


The following tables represent the volume, by logging system, that would be removed 
from the matrix lands on the first entry. They do not included volume from the acres 
that were not accessible as identified in chapter 2 (Matrix). Timber volume from 
riparian zones within the Matrix commercial units are also excluded. Timber volumes 
were computed using existing inventory information and a range of removal for each of 
the vegetative types and alternatives. Volumes do not include the WSA, Pilot Rock, 
Scotch Creek, or the Spotted Owl Cores. inmber harvest in the Scotch Creek RNA is 
allowed in Alternative A and would count toward the PSQ but would be minimal [less 
than 1 million board feet (MMBF)]. Timber harvest is not analyzed in the Jenny Creek 
LSR because it does not affect the PSQ and activities are the same for each alternative, 
except D where timber harvest would not be allowed. 


Alternative C has tables 4-24 and 4-25 associated with it. Table 4-24 analyzes timber 
harvest with a permanent barricade where there is presently a gate in Section 3, 
T.41S,R.2E. The other table (4-25) analyzes timber harvest with a permanent barricade 
farther to the south on the Schoheim Road. Cost analysis indicated that several units 
could not be economically harvested using an aerial system if the Schoheim Road is 
blocked at the gate. All units 6,000 feet or farther from a helicopter landing would be 
too far to economically yard the timber. Approximately 83 acres of younger stands and 
202 acres of mature mixed conifer (MC) would not be available for commercial 
harvested. This would represent approximately 9,200 MBF of stand volume and a first 
entry harvest level of approximately 1,380 to 2,301 MBF 
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Table 4-21. Forest Structural Characteristics and Species Composition(trends) by 
Alternative 





Forest Structural C haracteristics 


Stand Density 


A 


Cc 
D 





Canopy 


ra | 


i) 





individual tree vigor 





— 


Average Tree size (Diameter and height) 





oarse Woody Debris 


Large > 16" 





Coarse Woody Debris 


Small < 16" 





Snags 


Large > 16" 





1 —— ———_—_— 


Snags 


Small < 16" 





Dwarf Mistletoe (not a disease that 1s considered a disturbance 
agent, but 1s important wildlife habitat at a stand structural level) 





Species Composition 





Ponderosa pit, 





Sugar pine 








“*Iivicicol>s 

















Vivi’ io 





"%iscivioa 
cicivia 















































Poles 681-1191 $7-100 166-291 904-1 $82 
Mature White Fir 48) 76 437 1694 
Mature Mixed Conifer 4,872-9743 1,724-3,449 $,785-11570 12,381-24,762 
Total 6,034-11,415 2,$$7-4,325 6,388-12,298 14,979-28,038 





MBF ~ Thousand board feet 
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Estimated first entry volume removed are based on current prescripuions of timber sales 
used throughout the Matrix, using the objectives discussed in Chapter 2 (Matrix) and 
following the guidelines of the Resource Management Plan 


Logging cost were computed using the software World Logging Costs tor tractor and 
cable harvesting and the software Helipace program for aerial operations. A single pond 
value of $462.37 per MBF was calculated assuming a harvest species mix of white fir 30 
percent, Douglas-fir 50 percent, ponderosa and sugar pine 10 percent and incense cedar 
10 percent. Weignted logging costs for each alternative are shown in table 4-27. A value 
of $167.09 / MBF was used for a combined cost for log haul, road costs, post harvest slash 
treatments and other miscellaneous costs associated with timber harvesting. This value 


was computed from recent sales in this area. 









































Poles 681-1,191 57-100 166-291 904-1 S82 

Mature WF 696 1 086 612 2,394 

Mature MC 6,496-9,743 2,299-3,449 7,714-11,570 16,S09-24,762 

Total 7873-11630 3,442 4635 8,492-12,473 19,807-28,738 
MBF = Thousand board feet 






































60-100 225-375 285-475 
Mature White Fir 298-398 466-62! 262-437 1 ,026-1,456 
Mature Mixed Conifer 1,407-2,346 566-943 3,230-5,384 $,203-8,673 
Total 1,765-2,844 1,032-1,564 3,717-6,196 6,514-10,604 









































Poles 210-350 23-39 445.742 678-1,131 

Mature White Fir 298-398 466-62) 262-350 1026-1369 

Mature Mixed Conifer 1, 764-2939 735-1224 3694-6157 6,193-10,320 

Total 2,272-3,687 1224-1 BB4 4401-7249 7897-12820 
MBF = Thousand board feet 
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Mature whute fir 25% 35% 15-20% 0 25% 
Mature mix-conifer 30-60" « 40-60) 6 15-25% 0 30-607" 6 
| Mid-value wethen the range proyected m table 4-25 MBE thousand board feet 










Table 4-27. Weighted Average Logging Costs/MBF (stump to truck), First entry 
Timber Value (price paid to Government), and Contribution to Local 














$157.60 to 
$182.23 


$157.86 to $211.89 to 
$181.50 $239.12 
































First Entry $1,000,747 to $1,337,765 to $ 64.619 to $137, 961to $0 

Timber Valuc $2,588,484 $2,620,331 $393,939 $562,413 

Contribution to | $4,863,531 to $6,436,285 to $2,468,676 to $2,939,737 to $0 

Local Economy | $9,888,551 $10,017,779 $4,307, 451 $5,110,821 
Wildfire Suppression 


It is acknowledged that fire will occur within the proposed CSEEA. Over the past thirty 
years a large percent of lightning caused fires in the proposed CSEEA have been 
accompanied by rain. Moist fuels and quick response times by Oregon Department of 
Forestry have been the main reason the fires have not been large in size and burned at 
high intensities 


Road access plays an important role in determining response time of initial attack forces 
to a fire. Analysis of fires in the proposed CSEEA over the past thirty years indicates 
only 9 percent were farther than 600 meters from existing roads. The average response 
time to these fires was 2 hours compared to an average response time of 1 hour to fires 
that were within 600 meters of existing roads 
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roads within the CSEEA which are critical for initial attack forces have been 
identified by the Oregon Department of Forestry. Refer to table 4-28 for a list of these 
roads. Without these roads the probability increases that wildtires would become large 
and burn at higher intensities. Due to the majority of the CSEEA being in a moderate to 
high fire hazard there is the concern that without these roads, it would be difficult to 
keep fires that start on BLM land within the CSEEA from burning adjacent private lands. 


The following is an analysis of each of the alternatives on how it would impact wildfire 
suppression. 


Alternative A 
There would be no change. All existing roads would be available for fire suppression 
efforts. 


Alternatives B and EF 
Five of the key roz“s which are currently natural surface would be improved which 
could increase response time to fires. This would be a positive impact to suj, 
efforts. Roads when improved could encourage additional use from the public which 
could increase human caused fires. 


Alternative C 
The key roads identified by the Oregon Department of Forestry would be available for 
Although not identified as a “key road for fire suppression,” the 

road (41-2E-10.1), which has been used by ODF in the past, would not be 
available for suppression under this alternative. This road is currently marginally 
effective for fire suppression and becomes worse with the rain that frequently 
accompanies lightning storms. However, without the Schoheim road, 27 percent of the 
past fires would have been farther than 600 meters of existing roads. There is a 
probability that without the Schoheim road, fires in the southern portion of the CSEEA 
may increase in size in the future. 


Alternative D 
Under this alternative five of the key roads identified by ODF and the Schoheim road 


would not be available for suppression efforts. These roads are the BLM roads 


re S p sion | Efforts wit tin the CSEEA 
rs - a 








Power line Roads (Skookum Creek Road) 



































Pilot Rock Jeep Road 

Tie Through Road to Emigrant Creek Private road in T 40S..R.2E., Section 36 
Randcore Pass Road through Private Property BLM 40-4E-19.2 

to Agate Flat 

Randcore Pass to Rosebud Helipond BLM 40-3E-19.1 

Soda Mountain Road BLM 39-3E-32.3 

Mill Creek to Soda Mountain Road BLM 40-36-12.0 

Access across Jenny Creek in multiple locations to 

private property 

Access from California Copco Road 
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40-3E-27 2; 40-3E-30.0; 40-4E-19.2; 40-3E-19.1; and the tie road to Emigrant Creek. 
Without these roads 43 percent of the past fires would have been farther than 600 meters 
from existing roads. With the closure of these roads under this alternative, 
approximately 12,000 acres would be more than1,500 meters (1 mile) from a road. Due 
to the access problem that this alternative would create, other methods may have to be 

ilized to deliver initial attack forces to fires within some areas within the proposed 

CSEEA. 


One method which is available in southwest Oregon is the use of a rappel ship. 
Response time to deliver four fire fighters to the CSEEA with a rappel ship is 
approximately two hours. This type of delivery system has a higher cost and its 
availability would be limited. Additional roads not available for suppression would 
result in a higher probability that future fires starts in the CSEEA would become larger 
in size and burn at higher intensities. 


Prescribed Fire 


Many factors influence fire behavior and the effects fire will have on a resource. Some 
factors are beyond our ability to control such as the location of where a fire starts, 
weather and topography. Prescribed fire is a tool utilized to change the two factors 
which can be influenced, fuels at.d vegetation. The primary objective of the use of 
prescribed fire on lands not it the LSR within the CSEEA is to restore and maintain 
ecological processes and functioning throughout the CSEEA. The objective of fuels 
management activities in the LSR is to alter existing fuels in order to protect or minimize 
damage to existing late-successional habitat. Reference Chapter 4 of the Jenny Creck 
Late-Successional Reserve Assessment for additional information regarding the use of 


prescribed fire in the LSR. 


Alternatives A. B. C and E 
Prescribed fire is a tool that would be used under this alternative to meet the ecoiogical 
objectives of the CSEEA. The use of prescribed fire would also reduce fuels that are 
available to burn in the event of a wildfire. Prescribed fire could also be used 
on the landscape to reinforce natural features such as major ridge lines to 
aid in the suppression of wildfires. This would increase the chance that fires which start 
under more extreme conditions could be effectively and safely suppressed. 


Alternative D 
Prescribed fire would be allowed on LSR lands to meet the management goals of the 


LSR. Elsewhere in the CSEEA, the use of prescribed fire would occur in unique cases. 
This limited use would continue the absence of fire on a large portion of the CSEEA. 
The probability increases, due to increased fuel loadings, when a fire starts under high 
to extreme fire conditions, it will burn at higher intensities than historically occurred in 
the low to moderate fire regimes which xist in the CSEEA. 


Transportation Systems 


ae SE Ere rane ere ne mated cant on Se eager 
system within the CSEEA are road closures and road decommissioning. Alternatives A, 
B, and E would have very low to low adverse impacts to the access to lands in 
the CSEEA. However, both Alternatives C and D would have a or possibly very 
ee pa te sa gt rg heer Alternatives C and D would 
limit access throughout the CSEEA. The general public including recreationists, 
rock hounds, mushroom collectors, firewood cutting, hunting, casual auto touring 
would be severely affected by the reduction in open roads. Administrative access for 
law enforcement, timber sales, small forest products, livestock operators, adjacent 
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forest product sales would also be adversely affected. See the fire and livestock grazing 
section for specific effects to those uses. Under Alternative C and D access to a large 
portion of land in the CSEEA would be primarily by foot. 


Tne Aquatic Conservation Strategy and Best Management Practices (RMP. Appendix D) 
are common to all alternatives. 


Table 4-29 shows how the proposed management activities could affect the 
transportation system. The degree to which these activities affect the transportation 
varies by alternative. 


Livestock Operations and Forage 
Background Information 


A brief description of the present livestock grazing controls, research findings and 
studies information i: described below to assist the reader in impact analysis. This 
information in conjunction with past and present livestock use should provide some 
insight into predicting change by alternative. 


There is a substantial body of law and regulation which governs livestock grazing on 
public lands. Livestock grazing regulations were most recently revised in 1995, leading 
to the 1997 adoption of Standards and Guidelines for Rangeland Health. The new 
regulations and Standards and Guidelines for Rangeland Health tor grazing management 
give management priority to maintaining functioning ecosystems. Although they are 


over time (see Standards and Guidelines, Appendix 1). 





The objectives of the rangeland health regulations referred to above are: “to promote 
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The Fundamentals of Rangeland Health stated in 43 CFR 4180 are 


1. Watersheds are *n. or are making ssgnifican! progn ss toward, property funchoning 
physical conditun, inchuding their upland, riper an-wetiand, and aquatic 
and the release of water that are in balance with climate and landform and 
maintain or improve water quality, water quantity, and the timing and duration of 
flow. 


2 Healthy, productive, and diverse plant and arumal communities appropriate to 
soil, climate, and landform are supported by ecological processes including the 


the hydrologic cycle, nutrient cycle, and energy flow are maintained, or there is 
significant progress towards their attainment, in order to support healthy biotic 
population, and communities. 


3. Water quality complies with State water quality standards and achieves, or is 


making significant progress toward achieving, established Bureau of Land 
Management objectives such as meeting wik'life needs. 


4. Habitats support healthy, productive, and diverse populations and communities of 
native plants and arumals (including special status speces and species of local 
importance) appropriate to soil, climate, and landform. Habitats are, or are making 
significant progress towards being restored or maintained for Federal threatened 
or endangered species, Federal Proposed, Category | and 2 Federal candidate 
species and other special status species. 


The fundamentals o! . health combine the basic precepts of physical function 
and tiological health elements of law related to water quality, and plant and 
animal populations and communities They provide direction in the development and 
of the standards ‘or rangeland health These rangeland health standards 
have been implemented Bureau wide and analysis is currently underway for the area 
encompassed by the proposed CSSEA study area. 


trend is noted as static or upward on all o: the upland locations throughout 
the CSEEA (see Rangeland Trend, Appendix J). This is encouraging given the extremely 
diverse communities and values described in Chapter 2 (Existing Environment) It has 
been noted that it may require decades to detect significant changes in dry upland 


communities. Mesic sites and are reported to have retained their 
aa pei harap tele feted quickly to improved mai.ogemeni 
rapid recovery in secondary succession of the has been 


Pticsiihwamal@dhetimaane 
historical uses under which the te cs per ge oe 


withdrawal of hed prs he cme shift succession toward late 
seral stages. edge affects and spatial of plant communities may shift 
toward continuous forest canopies and brush fields on some sites This could result in 
reduced biodiversity as exhibited by butterfly species and other insects, birds, mammals 
and plants. With total removal of livestock grazing the herbaceous component would 
become decadent with reduced forage value for deer and elk. Litter buildup in 
un-grazed native perennial bunch grasses would lead to lowered vigor, dead centers, 
reduced water use, and higher rates of individual plant mortality. Bunch grass 
communities could become more susceptible to noxious weed invasion in the longer 
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As explained i the affected environment chapter, sa-ruficant changes in grazing 
management have taken place since the 1970s. Present use on the CSEEA study area ts 
4 percent of the historical cattle numbers from the 1970s. This represents a reduction of 


4605 AUMs and approximately 1,000 cow / calf pairs. 


Livestock Grazing 


Present laws and regulations, designed to improve public rangelands, already regulate 
the use of livestock grazing in the study area. These regulations require the application 
of Rangeland Health Stondards to all alternatives in which livestock grazing exist. 


Alternatives A and E would tend to maintain existing livestock numbers. Alternative B, 
the commodity production alternative, would most likely be simular to A and E because 
of current laws and regulation requiring appropnate rangeland management. 
Alternative C would tend to reduce livestock grazing to promote ecological procese. 
Alternative D eliminates grazing except under exceptional arcumstances where it can 
be conclusively shown that livestock grazing would be clearly beneficial to the 
biological and ecological values for which the CSEEA was established. 


The effects of livestock grazing on other resource values would be addressed through 


adaptive management regardless of which alternative is selected If impacts were 
found, the resource values would be assessed »nd adaptive measures could be 


implemented. New grazing management plans would be written to incorporate new 
management direction into the grazing program on allotments withing the study area. 
The Jenny Creek Allotment plan completed in 1997, is current as written. 


Access 


Motorized travel to manage livestock operations would be more restrictive under 
Alternative A as land use planning restrictions for ACECs and RNAs are implemented. 
Travel would be limited to designated roads on Matrix and LSR lands Alternative C 
would make livestock operation access more difficult by restricting a! travel to a limited 
number of designated roads) More access woul be available using all existing roads 
under Alternative E and on all existing roads in :atrix and LSR land's under Alternative 
B. Access would be restricted in RNAs and ACEC’s under Alternative B while ACEC’s 
would be open using existing roads under Alternative E and RNAs would be closed. 
Access would be very limited under Alternative D. 


Recreation 


Visitor travel and recreation is presently closely associated to vehicular access. It is 
that reduced access would result in a corresponding reduction in damage 
and vandalism to range improvements. Presently, vandalism is fairly minor and 
consists of occasional damage to fences, gates and bullet holes in water Gates 
are left open, often by hunters or other recreationists who do not recognize 

purpose in controlling livestock utilization, timing, and area of use. More problems 
would be expected with increased access under Alternative B and E. Alternatives A and 
C limit access to a greater degree. Permittee livestock operations may not exist under 
Alternative D. 





Rangeland Improvements 


Presently the Bureau ha« 2 number of rangeland improvements within the study area 
Livestock operators are assigned maintenance of these through 
cooperative agreements based upon their share of livestock use within the allotment. 
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Alternative A. B and E would continue current maintenance assignments tor existing 
improvements. Selechon of Alternative C may substantial! reduce the amount of 
livestock use while Alternative D may eliminate livestock from the CSEEA. Additional 
constraints or loss of operator. would place an ad ditional burden of maintenance costs 
on remaming operations. Where livestock grazing ts eliminated the federal government 
would assume maintenance responsibility, where appropnate, on some exusting 
improvements. 


Construction of new improvements necessary to enhance and protect resource objectives 
would be appropriate to all alternatives except Alternative D Alternative D would 
consist of more natural processes and livestock g:azing would not occur. In other 
alternatives retaming grazing improvements would also enhance other resource values. 
For example, spring developments would provide off-stream water sources and reduce 
utilization within riparian zones. Spring, sources would be fenced to protect aquatic 
mollusks and prevent trampling by dee: elk, and livestock. 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 


The present managed grazing use would continue under Alternative A, B and E for the 
Pilot Rock and Jenny Creek ACECs. Alternative C would allow grazing only when 
necessary to achieve ecological objectives. Alt native D proposes to cancel grazing 
with use only under exceptional circumstances where it can be conclusively shown that 
livestock grazing would be clearly beneficial to the biological and ecological values for 
which the CSEEA was established. 


Substantial change in livestock grazing practices and cattle numbers have occurred over 
the past two decades. Rangeland monitori:.g indicates static to upward trends on 
uplands and therefore no adverse impacts from grazing are expected in the Pilot Rock 
ACEC. Changes in grazing management practices, lease stipulation. and twelve years 
pd se Bee ye gmat + ey Goad ALE ond Upastanepene 


successional improvement within the Jenny Creek ACEC and riparian system. (See 
Jenny Creek riparian photos in Appendix J). This positive trend could continue without 
further grazing restriction. 

Research Natural Area 


Managed livestock grazing would continue under Alternative A, B, and E. Grazing 

te at a tye whee a ten tend ys ee te om oe vs ggg 

it can be conclusively shown that livestock would be clearly beneficial to the 

ee oe gee sr mney CSEEA was established. Grazing would 
be permitted for research purposes and /or managed to achieve ecological objectives 

under Alternative C. 


The Oregon Gulch and Scotch Creek Research Natural Areas have been established for 
scientific research and as baseline study areas for vegetation cells within the Oregon 
Natural Heritage Program. These cells have been recognized as outstanding 
representatives of natural vegetation communities while evolving through more than a 
century of livestock grazing. Withdrawal of livestock herbivory could result in reduced 
vigor of perennial bunch grasses and shrubs, making the sites more susceptible to weed 
invasion and fire Biodiversity may also be reduced. 


Cumulative Impacts 


One of the most important values identified by the public was quality of lite (Chapter 2. 
Social and Economics). Open space is identified as one of the most 


important 
parameters contributing to quality of life. Ranching operations with grazing leases 
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effected by this plan are estimated to control between 16.000 to 20.000 acres of toothells 
ranges adjacent to the study area. Large ranch base operations could be lost 
Management of public forests and rangelands 1s currently undergowung dramatx change 
Presently, implementabon of these changes ts brought about by additional regulations 
Rapid changes in imposed regulations coupled with poor economac returns on 
substantial investment capital rs causing many ranch operations to tarl 


Alternative A. the current situation, would implement eusting regulation and continue 
the slow decline in viable ranching _ Alternative B would tavor livestock 
operations, but they must still meet the requirements of Rangeland Health Standards 
Gpen space would be retained. The extensive planning and regulation related to 
Alternative C would cause the loss of additional operations in the short-term. Adjacent 
landscape holdings may be hquidated for profit and subdivision would replace open 
spaces. Alternative D might eventually cause the elimination of permuttee livestock 

and foothills ownership. Alternative E would have effects semular to 
Alternative A with more conflict between recreational activities and livestock 
operations. Improvements may be damaged and gates left open making it difficult to 
cantrol cattle movement. 


Subtle change acroes the landscape would occur through long-term implementation of 
the various proposed alternatives Under Alternative A, the combination of fire and 
prescribed grazing would retain a mid-successional character to the landscape retamung 


«reat biodiversity. ee ee en eens eee te 
vigor of bunch grasses and shrubs. Forage for deer and elk would be plentiful Weed 


encroachment could be slowed by providing healthy native vegetation communities. 


Alternative B would attempt to maximize livestock grazing while still implementing 
Rangeland Health Standards Expenence has shown that attempts to maximize 
production greatly increases risk and therefore chances of failure when dealing with the 
multitude of variables involved in managing ecosystems. Weather changes or a lack of 
available labor would likely cause shifts toward early successional communities. This 
could place the system in jeopardy and some species at risk. Winter forage for elk and 
deer could be less available. 


Alternative C would be similar to Alternative A except that grazing would be reduced 
and replaced by fire as a more acceptable tool to maintain a mid-successsonal character 
to the landscape. Fire control and fear of escaped catastrophic fire might move the 
landscape to a more closed forest canopy and dense brush fields. Increased fire 

of more than once in three years may reduce vigor of bunch grasses and 
browse sutinadtenebetnente oneal Litter build-up, and 
lowered or slower nutnent cycling, due to long fire return intervals, would make 
bunchgrass communities more susceptible to weed invasion 


Alternative D would eliminate grazing except under exceptional circumstances where it 
can be conclusively shown that livestock grazing would be cearly beneficial to the 
‘iological and ecological values for which the CSEEA was established Alternative D 
ould depend upon natural processes for maintenance of biological and ecological 
values Biodiversity would be very high initially and might slowly change as open 
spaces close and edge effects are reduced Forage for elk and deer may slowly become 
in short supply. These processes could evolve for many years or be interrupted in the 
short-term. Predicting a major fire event would be similar to predicting a major 
hydrologic event. Fire, when it occurs, could be catastrophic: Weed species might 
replace many perennials in a mosaic created by fire depending on the Grcumstances 
Following a catastrophic burn, species diversity would be limited and slowly evolve 
through fire successional processes. 











Alternative E would have effects semular to Alternative A increased vetucular traffic 
would cause soul disturbance and weed encroachment along acoess roads and disturbed 
areas 


Tables 4-30 and 4-3] summanze the umpacts to livestock operahons and forage produchon 


Recreational Use 
Off-Highway Vehicles 


The current level of cross-country vehicle use in the CSEEA is low, due to the relative 
tsolahon of the area trom population centers, limited winter acoess and the terrain and 
The only legal public access route ts from Pilot Rack and across the 

Road to Agate Flat All existing roads and the Agate Flat area receive 


moderate use during tig game hunting seasons and the majonty of cross-country 
vehicle travel occurs in Agate Flat during this time 





Under all alternatives the existing off-highway vehicle (OHV) closures within the 
en eee reece nee 
ot vehicles to the designated way in the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) 
will continue in order to protect thei outstandingly remariable recreational resource 
values and to mect legislative mandates 






For all recreation activites, Alternative A 1s the existing situation as designated by the 
RMP 


Under Alternatives A. B, and D, the Pilot Rock ACEC including the Mariposa unit 
would be closed to OHV use. OHV use in these ACECs would be limited to designated 
roads under Alternative C and limited to existing roads under Alternative E OHV use 
within the Jenny Creek ACEC would be limited to existing roads under Alternatives A. 
B and EF. limited to roads under Alternative ( and not allowed under 
Alternative D This will have a negative effect on OHV use in those areas 





OHV use would not be allowed in any of the RNAs within the CSEEA under 
Alternatives A. B,D, and E. Under Alternative C the Scotch Creek RNA would be 
Closed and OHV use within the Oregon Gulch RNA would be limited to designated 
roads 


On Matrix land OHVs would be limited to designated roads under Alternatives A and ( 
and under Alternatives B and E these lands would be open to OHV use Matrix lands 
would not exist under Alternative D: 


Within LSR lands, OHVs would be limited to designated roads under both Alternatives 
A and C while under Alternatives B and E these lands would be open The LSR lands 
would be closed to OHVs under Alternative D: 


Under all alternatives except D. OHV use on the Box O Ranch would be limited to 
administrative use only, with a seasonal restriction closing the Ranch to all OHV use 
trom November 15 through April 1 The Box © Ranch designation would not exist 
under Alternative D as the land would be managed as LSR. ACEC or RNA 


Alternative F would provide the most and have a positive effect for UHV 
use. while Alternative D would provide the least opportunities and have the greatest 
negative effect by eliminating all OHV use of the CSEEA Alternative A is the existing 
situation Alternative ( would have negative effects on OHV use by ebm nating all 
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legal vehicle access to the Agate Flat area by closing the Schoheim road. The other 
access roads, although used presently by the public, are done so only by the grace of 
private owners, the BLM cannot show these roads as access roads if the public does not 
have legal rights to use them. 


Snowmobile use 


in the Pilot Rock ACEC including the Mariposa unit, snowmobile use would not be 
allowed under Alternatives A, B, and D. It would be limited to designated roads under 
Alternative C, and limited to existing roads under Alternative E until the snow depth 
exceeded 12” at which time the areas would be open. Snowmobile use within the Jenny 
Creek ACEC would be limited to existing roads under Alternatives A, B, and E until the 
snow depth exceeded 12", at which ame the area would be open. Under Alternative C, 
snowmobile use .9 the area would be limited to designated roads, and under Alternative 
D, the area would bs clozed to all snowmobile use. 


Within Matrix lands, under Alternative A, snowmobile use is limited to designated 
roads in big game areas that are not seasonally closed. Outside big game areas, 
snowmobile use is limited to designated roads until the snow depth exceeds 12° at 
which time the area is open. Under Alternatives B and E the matrix lands are open to 
snowmobile use and under Alternative C snowmobiles are limited to designated roads. 
Matrix lands would not exist under Alternativ~ D. 


Under alternatives A and C snowmobile use within the LSR would be limited to 

designated roads until the snow depth exceeded 12° at which time the area would be 
open. Under Alternatives B and E the LSR would be open to snowmobiles, and under 
Alternative D the LSR would be closed to snowmobiles. 


Under all alternatives, snowmobile use on the Box-O Ranch would not be allowed due 
to the seasonal closure, and the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail is Closed to all 
motorized use. 


The impacts to snowmobile use by alternative are similar to OHV impacts with 
Alternative E being the most favorable and Alternative D the least by closing the entire 
CSEEA. Regardless of the alternative, snowmobile use within the CSEEA is limited in 
most years by lack of sufficient snow. 
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Non-Motorized Recreation 


Non-motorized recreation includes, but is not limited to, hiking, camping, backpacking, 
issue of horse and pack-stock use will be analyzed separately. 


Under ali Aiicrnatives, non-motorized recreation activities would be allowed in ACECs 
as long as they do not conflict with the objectives for which the areas were designated. 


Under Alternatives A and E, non-motorized recreation activities would be allowed in 
RNAs as long as they do not conflict with the objectives for which the areas were 

. Under Alternative B only hiking would be allowed in RNAs and only if it 
did not conflict with the objectives for which the areas were designated. Under 
Alternatives C and D, non-motorized recreation within RNAs vould only be allowed on 


existing trails. 


In Matrix lands, non-motorized recreation activities would be allowed under 
Alternatives A, B, and C. There would be no Matrix lands under Alternative D, and 
under Alternative E non-motorized recreation activities would be allowed and enhanced 
as described under the Recreation Developments section of this chapter. 


Non-motorized recreation would be allowed under Alternatives A, B, C, and D in the 
LSR. Under Alternative E they would be allowed and enhanced as described under the 


Recreation Developments section of this chapter. 


On the Box-O Ranch, non-motorized recreation would be allowed under Alternatives A, 
B, and C. The Box-O Ranch would not be a designation under Alternative D, and under 
Alternative E non-motorized recreation would be allowed and enhanced as described 
under the Recreation Developments section of this chapter. 


Non-motorized recreation, with the exception of mountain bikes which are 
would be allowed on the PCNST under all Alternatives. Under Alternative E it would 
also be enhanced as described under the Recreation Developments section of this 


chapter. 


Non-motorized forms of recreation would not be impacted to any large degree by any 
Alternative. Alternative E would be the least restrictive and would provide new 
developments. The other Alternatives vary only in the allowed uses within RNAs and 


have no new developments proposed 
Horse and Pack Stock Use 


Under Alternatives A and E, horse and pack stock use would be allowed in ACECs as 
long as it did not conflict with the objectives for which the areas were 

Under Alternative B it would not be allowed and under Alternative C it would be 
allowed but not promoted. Alternative D would allow horse and pack stock use only on 
existing roads within ACECs. 


Within the RNAs, horse and pack stock use would be allowed under Ahernatives A and 
E as long as it did not conflict with the objectives for which the areas were designated. 
It would not be allowed in RNAs under Alternatives B, C, and D. 


Horse and pack stock use would be allowed in matrix lands under Alternatives A, B, C, 
and E. Matrix lands would not exist under Alternative D 


In LSR lands, horse and pack stock use would be allowed under alternatives A, C, and 
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E. Under Alternative B it would be allowed as long as it did not interfere with the 
attainment of LSR objectives and under Alternative D it would only be allowed on 
existing roads. 


On the Box-O Ranch horse and pack stock use would be allowed under Alternatives A 
and E and under Alternative C it would be allowed but not promoted. Under 
Alternative B it would be allowed but only for personal use. The Box-O Ranch would 
not be a designation under Alternative D. 


Horse and pack stock use is allowed on the PCNST under all Alternatives. 


There is very little impact to horse and pack stock use under any of the Alternatives. 
Alternative D is the most restrictive with these uses; allowed only on existing roads, and 
under this Alternative there would not be many roads in existence. Alternative B is the 
next most restrictive, and Alternative A is the least restrictive since it is the only 
Alternative which would allow these uses in RNAs, if not conflicting with the objectives 
for which they were designated while all the other Alternatives would not allow these 
uses in RNAs. 


Recreation Developments 
There are no planned recreational developments under Alternatives A, B, C, or D. 
All developments, as described below, would occur under Alternative E. 


Within the Pilot Rock ACEC, the trail to the base of the rock would be improved and 
signed, a picnic area would be developed at the PCNST parking area, and an 
interpretive display would be designed and built near Pilot Rock to explain the trail 
environment and associated resource values. Within the Mariposa Lily Preserve ACEC 
improvements to the Oregon / California trail would be made to facilitate hiking and 
interpretive signs would be installed along the trail. Within the Jenny Creek ACEC, a 
campground and improved stream crossing would be constructed at the lower crossing 
(also called “ the Licks”). 


No developments are planned within the RNAs under any alternative. 


Within the Matrix, a hiking trail would be constructed down Lone Pine Ridge to 
Cathedral Hills overlook and interpretive signs installed. Another hiking trail down 
Porcupine Gap to Scotch Creek Falls would be constructed. Picnic areas 


interpretive displays would be developed near Boccard Point and the summit of Soda 
Mountain. 


Planned developments within the LSR would include building camping facilities at the 
Soda Mountain corrals and improving the corrals. 


A shelter and picnic area would be developed near the headquarters of the Box-O Ranch 
and a kiosk installed to disseminate current and historical information about the ranch. 


In conjunction with the PCNST, the historic Bean Cabin would be rebuilt on-site and 
primitive horse corrals with a capacity of up to 8 horses would be built nearby. 


A variety of recreational opportunities would be available to a degree under all the 
Alternatives. Allowed uses of the Soda Mountain WSA and the PCNST would be the 
same under all Alternatives. Access to the widest range of experiences would be 
available under Alternative E since most OHV opportunities would be allowed, 


primitive experiences would still exist and recreational developments would occur. 
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With the Schoheim Road closed under Alternatives C and D, the public would have no 
legal vehicle access to the Agate Flat area. This would eliminate almost all use of the 
area although the public gains access by other means than the Schoheim road. 
Alternative D would be the most restrictive to mechanized and motorized forms of 
recreation, but would provide visitors with the most opportunities for primitive 
experiences. Alternative A would be a continuation of the existing situation. See Table 

4-32 for a comparison of effects as a result of the alternatives. 


Land Use Allocations 
Background 


The realty program operating under the jurisdiction of the Medford District Office of the 
BLM is oriented towards public service. Authorizations are generated by applications 
from the private, commercial, and government sectors. The BLM does not actively 
solicit or advertise the availability of land use authorizations, but when applications are 
received for legitimate uses as chartered under FLPMA, there is an obligation to accept, 
process, consider, and ultimately decide on these requests. Table 4-33 provides relative 
information for the various alternatives being addressed under the EIS, and represents 
the best projection of impacts to the program based on past actions and projected future 
consequences. 


Social and Economics 


This section discusses the effects of the alternatives on the social and economic 
environment. Specifically, six areas of effects are of interest, each to be addressed in turn: 


¢ The Greensprings community 

¢ Jackson County as a whole 

© Soda Mountain Wilderness Council 
* Agricultural interests 

¢ Forest and wood products 

© Recreation 


Following this discussion, table 4-4! summarizes the major effects for each alternative. 


The Greensprings Community 


The Greensprings has a long history of relationship with the BLM. Through 
the leadership of Friends of the Greensprings (FOG) and grazing interests, BLM has 
been engaged with the community for many years. People did not feel positively about 
this experience. Although a couple residents mentioned the watershed assessment 
efforts as a positive collaboration, and several people mentioned BLM individuals with 
whom they had good working relationships, overall residents have stated that the effort 
has not yielded for them what they wanted. The interests that emerged from 
discussions with community residents are the following: 


Collaboration and consultation Residents believe they are observers of the land 
and can offer insights regarding public land management. reported being not 
consulted with on a regular basis and even disregarded. A number of people described 
the years they have spent involved in natural resource issues, only to have their 
perspective when it came time for action. This experience led to feelings of 
suspicion and toward our mission of soliciting their input for this EIS. 








































































































Pilot Rock ACEC Moderately Modcrately Minimal! Modcratcly Minimal 
Manposa Unit 
Jenny Creek ACEC Moderately Moderately Moderately Very Negative | Moderately 
Negative Negative Negative Negative 
Scotch Creek RNA | Very Very Negative | Very Negative Very Negative | Very Negative 
Negative 
Oregon Guich RNA | Very Very Negative | Moderately Very Negative | Very Negzt*ve 
Negative Negative 
Matrix Lands Moderately Positive Moderately NA Positive 
Negative Negative 
LSR Lands Moderately Positive Moderately Very Negative | Positive 
Negative Negative 
Box-O Ranch Very Very Negative | Very Negative N/A Very Negative 
Negative 
PCNST Very Very Negative | Very Negative Very Negative | Very Negative 
Negative 
Snowmobiles 
—_ 
Pilot Rock ACEC Very Very Negative | Moderately Very Negative | Positive 
Preserve ACEC 
Jenny Creek ACEC | Positive Positive Moderately Very Negative | Positive 
Negative 
Scotch Creek RNA | Very Very Negative | Very Negative Very Negative | Very Negative 
Negative 
Oregon Guich RNA | Very Very Negative | Moderately Very Negative | Very Negative 
Negative Negative 
Box-O Ranch Very Very Negative | Very Negative N/A Very Negative 
Negative 
Matrix Lands Minimal Positive Moderately NA Positive 
Negative 
PCNST Very Very Negative | Very Negative Very Negative | Very Negative 
Negative 
Non-Motorized Recreation 
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Very 
Negative 
Very 
Negative 
Very 
Negative 
Very 
Negative 
Box-O Ranch Very Very Negative | Very Negative Very Negative | Very Positive 
Negative 
PCNST Very Very Negative | Very Negative Very Negative | Very Positive 
Negative 
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Table 4-35. Land Use Authorization impacts as 2 Result of Alternative C 




























































































Restoration: Residents believe they are good stewards of the land and want to 
participate directly in restoration efforts on public lands. Continued human 
management of the public lands, with the possible exception of lands that may be 
designated wilderness, is desired by almost all of the residents to whom we talked 
Although they are very nervous about the prospects of commercial activity, they do 
are desired. 


Restoration employment: Within the constraints of restoration values (mirumal 
commercial activity, light touch harvests, forest health objectives), residents desire 


employment opportunities with restoration projects. 


Education: To the extent that BLM activities could be conducted in a way to educate 
newcomers about care of the land, residents expressed interest in 

collaboratively with BLM. This interest was voiced most often in re ~tion to interface 
and fire hazard reduction efforts, especially on public lands contigu. _ to private lands, 
the so-called “interface” areas. 


Support of Recreation Business Opportunities: Although no one expects a mass 
tourism situation to develop anytime soon, there is an expectation that modest increases 
in recreation use will occur over the next several years, and that economic opportunities 
are associated with the expected increase. Alternatives that fostered recreation activity 
without environmental degradation would be favored. 


Greensprings residents expressed keen desire to discuss alternatives in detail, although 
they were skeptical that such discussion would do much good. Given that, as a 
community, residents would be better equipped to do this step themselves, it is 
nevertheless likely that they would not see high commodity production (Alternative B) 
as in their interest, nor lack of management altogether (Alternative D). Timber harvest, 
as called for in Alternatives A, B, and E, could be supported with light touch, low 
volumes, and restoration elements. Similarly, the recreation alternative (E) would likely 
be seen as bringing in too many people too quickly for non-motorized uses, and the 
level of OHV use permitted by Alternative E would be alarming for many. Grazing 
alternatives (A, B, E) could be supported with environmental controls and resolution of 
conflicts between permittees and residents. 


For all the alternatives, it is the method of implementation that will most affect 
community interest in collaboration, restoration and education. Timber sales that 
include restoration components, fire hazard reduction projects that include contiguous 
neighbors, mutual regarding emerging recreation opportunities—these are 
management prerogatives that will influence these interests. 





Soda Mountain Wilderness Counci! 


Although the Soda Mountain Wilderness Council does not represent the views of all 
environmentalists, it has been a central player in the destiny of the Soda Mountain area 
and is given focus here in the interest of efficency In comments entitled “Defending the 
Bridge,” submitted in conjunction with several other environmental groups as part of 
scoping for this EIS, these interests were most clearly stated: 


¢ Minimize or eliminate human influence to allow natural functioning to restore the 
ecosy*em, especially grazing, OHV use, and roads. 


© Allow, but don’t encourage, recreation use 


Alternative D, and to a lesser extent, C, are likely to be most favorabie to environmental 
interests summarized above Alternative B would be least desirable, while Alternative E 
promotes recreation rather than just tolerates it 281 
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Jackson County 


The Board that represents the Jackson County Commissioner on grazing and timber 
issues, and serves as liaison to the Natural Resource Advisory Committee of Jackson 
County has voiced two clear goals in relation to this EIS. 


¢ Management options should be kept open. The condition of the land should 
dictate the level of timber and grazing production, and “getting the cut” should 
not be the first priority. At the same time, the land should not be designated in a 


way that prevents any production whatsoever. 


* Economic health in Jackson County is a priority. Management prescriptions that 
contribute to the economic health of the county will be supported. 


Given these priorities, Alternative C and D are likely to be least preferred by the County, 
while A, B, and E could be supported. However, a discussion with the Board of the 
current status of the land, based on the scientific information contained in this report, 
could temper this conclusion. 


Agriculture 


Ranchers in the CSEEA described a pessimistic outlook for the continued viability of 
their operations. Interviews with 5 of the permit holders in the Greensprings area, and 
12 other cattlemen, academics or agency people with experience in grazing issues, 
revealed a very similar viewpoint. Virtually all ranchers stated that loss of public 
grazing at this time would mean the end of their ranching operations. The common 

is that increasingly stringent requirements have been met year after year. 
while AUMs have been steadily declining. Ranchers do not believe they can financially 
absorb additional requirements. Moreover, they do not believe that further 
requirements are necessary. They do not perceive the level of degradation claimed by 
their regulators and believe that management for late seral stages is bad for wildlife and 
fraught with uncertainties. 


Not only do ranchers say they will be unable to afford additional costs associated with 
allotment maintenance or reductions in AUMs, the replacement opportunities are not 
great. Private pastureland is difficult to find, more expensive to lease, and has the 
additional costs of transportation. While private land AUM» require less investment 
from ranchers, that savings is more than offset by the price of trucking. One observer 
stated that trucking costs about $2.25/ mile for a semi-truck trailer that can carry 50,000 
pounds (about 40 cows and calves). 


Table 4-38, below, shows a calculation of what current grazing in the CSEEA area might 
provide to the Jackson County economy. It shows the relationship between AUMs and 
certain economic indicators in the Klamath Falls Resource Area of BLM using an input / 
output economic model (BLM_n.d) Input output models measure the relation of 

economic activity to other sectors of an economy. If income is spent locally, as when a 
sector has sufficient infrastructure like supply stores, dollar turnover in the community 


is high, creating a so-called “multiplier” effect. If income generated locally through 
exports is spent elsewhere, the multiplier will be low. Such a sector is said to have high 


leakage 


Given the absence of such economic modeling in Jackson County, the ratios generated 
by the Klamath Falls data were duplicated for the AUMs in the CSEEA area. Table 4-38 
shows that if the Klamath Falls ratios hold for Jackson County, the 4,148 AUMs in the 
CSEEA area annually generate $460,529 in sales, $56,425 in personal income, and 11.1 
jobs. It is doubtful whether a comparison like this is a substitute for an input / output 
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analysis for the CSEEA area. The cattle industry provides a higher economic base in 
Klamath County than in jackson County, so the industry support services are more 
prolific. Hence, the Klamath Falls multiplier is likely to be higher than im Jackson 
County 


Alternative B is most likely to be favored among cattle people because of its emphasis 
on commodity production, while it 1s presumed that Alternatives A and E would not 
result in lower AUMs Alternatives C and D would be presumed to eliminate public 
land grazing because of additional restrictions. It is worth noting that the use of grazing 
to accomplish resource management objectives, called for in Alternatives C and D, ts 
unlikely to occur. Since reduced AUMs are implied by these alternatives, it is not likely 
that allotments will still be utilized by c. -rent allotment holders 


Forest and Wood Products 


Timber operators in Jackson County have expressed interest in maintaining access to 
companies that own industrial timberlands in the CSEEA area have stated similar 
attitudes In addition, these companies expressed concern of polices that encourage 
further recreation and human settlement. They had stones of new residents or 
recreationists that begin complaining of the noise, smells, and timber practices The 
concern is that these conflicts will escalate and negatively affect their activities. 


The “Timber Harvest” section of this chapter showed the potential timber supply 
available for harvest for each of the alternatives. Table 4-27 shows the contribution to 
the local economy ranging from 0 (Alternative D) to $10 million. All tember cutting 
alternatives (A, B, C, E) provide $9-10 million to the local economy. This figure 


represents payroll generated to get logs to the mill, such as road construction, logging, 
trucking. 


slash treatment and 
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| Source Oregon Depsrtment of Forestry Annual Oregon Timber Harvest Report Salem Oregon 
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2 Proyected board feet X worker rate of (000 1049 

3 Number of sobs X average salary for SIC 24 workers, $3! 096 m | 998 

4 Useng a mulupher of 2 4 yobs (| mull job plus | 4 induced jobs) Sector | 34. obtamed from [MPL AN Mulupher | ables for 
Jackson and josephene ( counties, Minnesow [MPL AN Croup dune | 999 

S Apphed \ worker rane of (000 1049 apphed to change m annual yrelds from curren! level 

6 Using the average pay for “Sil industries” im Jackson County for 1998, $24.284 

7 Sum of wood products and addrona! payrolls 


Two tables, below, present an analysis of likely economac effects of proyected timber 
harvest for each ot the alternatives Table 4-99 was used to determine an average ratio 
ot workers per board toot of milled lumber over a six year penod which was 
0.00003049 Table 4-40 then calculates workers and payroll generated, both trom 
production activity itself, and from the secondary effects of workers’ spending in the 

_ Table tootnotes include the assumptions used in the calculations The total 
figures in the table represent the “mill to market” figures and should be added to the 
total economic value of the harvesung operations, itemized uw. table 4-27 These figures 
should be viewed as estimates only, and not a substitute for an input / output analysis 
that would calculate effects directly 


Under Alternative A. B and E the available timbered acres would remain a component of 
the Medford District's allowable sale quantity (PSQ) calculation Although the Medford 
District has deferred harvesting within the CSEEA until the completion of this EIS / plan. 
the volume contribution that the CSEEA would have made to the District's harvest level 
during this deterral is being obtained elsewhere on the District Therefore. the District s 
current harvest level will remain unaffected by alternative A Band E Under 
Alternative C. the available timbered acres within the CSEEA would be removed trom 
the Medford District's PSQ calculation resulting in the possibility of a slight reduction in 
the annual PSQ. However, any reduction could be partly offset by harvesting, to 
facilitate torest health objectives, within the CSEEA that is not attributable to the PsQ 
calculation Under Alternative D. no commercial harvesting would occur within the 
CSEEA which could result in a slight reduction in the District's PSQ. (Table 4-40) 


Recreation 
Various types of recreationists were contacted during the preparation of this EIS” Each 


reported different patterns of use and strong interest in mamntaimung of expanding 
recreational use of the CSEEA area Use remains undocumented, however 
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Most observers telt that the potential tor recreation growth om the future m modest Even 
with a recreahon onented nahonal dewgnathon sports enthumasts did not bebeve that 
large wncreases in recreation use would occur However a number of them vowed 
interest that. in the future spenal events could be staged that would attract non bocal 
use Some people also expressed an expectation that at some pownt regaonal Capacity 
would be expanded such as a senes of winter huts for snow matule enthusiasts and « 
on 


It ts assumed that the interests of motonzed and non-motonzed recreatorusts are not 
the sare Hikers and wart moremal human influence in thet outdoor 
expenences They are likely to be members of environmental groups and to advocate 
tor hess commodity production on public lands By all reports. current bevels of tras! and? 
amerutes 8 sufhoent 

Motonzed recreatonists on the other hand have interest in maimtaieng of ex panding 
access into primitive areas They beheve use rates are steadily, if not rapidly increasing 
and that future demand will be strong They alarm at the ota 
national designation that would exclude off vehicles. They believe 
environmental record is strong and that they are the best hope for controlling renegades 
that create damage 


No studies have been reviewed that would document suffiaent demand to warrant the 
level of recreation development specified mm Alternative 















Mitigation Opportunities 
The National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) requires federal agencies to identify and 
consider measures that would minimize adverse and enhance eftects 





of tts decisions The Resource Management Plan (RMP) of the Medtord District 
turther supports this intent by calling for measures to support somaeconomac objectives 
when possible The RMP goes further to say that BLM “aid and support” could include 
increased coordination with otizens and local governments, added efforts to increase 
the economa return of recreation activities, and production of a range of forest products 
tor both large and small operators to sustain the wood products industry (1995 80-41) 
This sechon identifies possible mitigation measures designed tor thes purpose 


Greensprings Community 


Develop a community-based approach to BLM projects that incorporate community 
values, parboapation and labor 


Sustain and expand fire hazard reduction projects in the interface zone. structuring such 
projects to educate newcomers about forest management 


Forest workers report high interest in more work derived from public lands 
speathically, restoration. thinnung of overstocked stands and value added 
An informal network of individuals currently handles much of the wood 

management work for residents Another set of people have attempted to purchase 
tumber lands in order to protect them from logging There has been active discussion in 
creating a small log sort yard that could accumulate “special demand” logs for artisans. 
small diameter material, hardwoods. and stockpile maternal to obtain better pnoes BLM 
could support these efforts of the Greeneprings community to parhopate in and denve 
benefits from, ecosystem restoration through training, restoration projects. and support 
ot value-added endeavors 
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AUMs 
Forestry Wood Products 

Mainiain Log Supply | Positive | Very Positive | Negative | Very Negative | Positive 
Recreation (Motor zed) 





Expanded Access | Neural ] Neutral | Negative | Very Negative | Very Positive 
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Some examples of successful collaboration between cattle people and environmentalists 
have been emerging in the West in recent years. One recent article in Atlantic Monthly 
described several coalitions related to public land grazing that showed promise of 
resolving environmental concerns while retaining grazing (Knize 1999). Other areas of 
the West have witnessed the reduction of grazing on public lands. 


If the science shows that there are some beneficial effects of grazing, or that range 
practices are capable of sustaining grazing while meeting environmental objectives, then 
BLM should re-affirm its commitment to public lands grazing. It could work to develop 


an “accountability structure” betweer:. BLM and permittees whereby grazing privileges 
are linked to environmental stand ards, and objective criteria are mutually agree upon. 


If the science shows that grazing should be phased out, explore the possibility of buying 
out the permittees of their “customary privilege.” Develop a transition period to 
minimize the abruptness of any decision. 


in conjunction with residents and other responsible agencies, facilitate the resolution of 
legitimate concerns related to public land grazing in areas of human settlement. 


Forestry and Wood Products 


The Medford District of the BLM could foster market development for small diameter 
material thinned from overstocked stands by working with harvesters and producers to 
ensure a consistent supply. 


Recreation 


BLM could facilitate community capacity to respond to emerging business opportunities 
in recreation. Fostering communication, regional strategies, entrepreneurial 
and individual business plans could be a start. Coordination with the 


development, 
Regional Strategies Board could be helpful as well. 
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Summary of Scoping 


The National Ei.vicommental Policy Act (NEPA) ensures that environmental information 
is available to citizens and public officials before decisions are made and before actions 

are taken. It also provides a regulatory avenue for private citizens and organizations to 
express their opinauas which may influence the proposed action. Scoping meetings are 
held early in the planning and decision-making process to establish effective and open 

communication with the public. 


is an open process designed to determine the breadth of issues to be addressed 
EIS. It is intended to obtain the views of the public; state, local, and tribal 
governments; and other federal agencies. By involving the public through the scoping 
process, the proponent: develops a comprehensive list of issues, then identifies the 
significant issues for study, aids in the development of additional alternatives, and 
ensures that the draft EIS is balanced and thorough. 


Scoping also assesses the level of public interest in the project and identifies the 
agencies, groups, and individuals likely to be most interested in the proposed project. 
Scoping can have a profound and positive effect on the issues to be examined within the 
EIS, the environmental analyses, and, ultimately, on the decision made. 


The CSEEA scoping period began with a published Notice of Intent in the Federal 
Register dated August 27, 1999. The Notice of Intent stated that “Written comments will 
be accepted until October 29, 1999.” It was the first notification that public scoping 
meetings were scheduled. These meetings included four field tours and one 

Field tours were held on Tuesday, September 28; Saturday, October 2; Wednesday, 
October 6; Monday, October 18, 1999. The meeting was held at the science building 
auditorium of Southern Oregon University, Ashland, Oregon on Saturday, October 9, 
1999. Additional notification was by a BLM press release, the purchase of newspaper 
space in four local papers (Medford, Ashland, Klamath Falls, Oregon and Yreka, 
California), and the mailing of over 500 scoping brochures. An additional field tour was 
held in northern California on October 18, 1999. 


During the scoping period, 427 letters, cards and e-mails were received and 153 
comments from the public meeting were recorded, for a total of 583 responses coded. 
Letters were received from Ashland, OR (98), Medford, OR (29), Hornbrook, CA (13), 
Talent, OR (13), Montague, CA (11), and Portland, OR (11). Letters were received from a 
variety of other places, the furthest being Vermont, Kentucky, Ohio and Georgia. The 
ee Cee oe ep ee Conanpeans Oe eee ae 
emphasis designation (218) and those against further restriction of public land 

(128). hy pai papi pla tte oy Flo ar aw mm 
requested more information without voicing an opinion regarding the project (47). 

Form letters were submitted by many respondents (84). 


Fifty four issues ranging from ecological concerns, to land use, to government control 
emerged after all letters and comments were coded and analyzed. The most significant 
issues for the two groups generally differed. Those supporting the CSEEA 


emphasized preservation and restoration of ecological values. Those against the 
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raised concerns about restrictions on access to public resources and 


increased federal government control over public and private lands. 
The following key issues are listed in order of frequency with examples of some of the 


comments. These comments represent a summary of those received by Medford District 
BLM. 


Key Issues and Concerns 


Grazing 


Sire» Sete © en aaiee Fad wae  eanes eveey angers Sam ew 
Many express concern over the adverse effects of grazing on the ecology of the area 
(175), and often mentioned the costs of government subsidy of ranchers. Others support 
retaining grezing practices (74), and tee! that the proposed plan threatens their 
livelihood and way of life. This group views grazing as a management tool for fire 
prevention and wildlife habitat enhancement. 


Roads 


“Commercial livestock have long had a deleterious effect on both riparian and 
upland portions of the area.” 


“Having taken numerous hikes in the region being studied, | am always 
continually amazed at how much destruction of the native environment occurs 
wherever cattle are grazing. There is no shortage of land for cattle to graze on, nor 
is there a shortage of feed. Cattle grazed on private land can generate a reasonable 
profit without the subsidy given federally grazed cattle. ... If there is an ecologist 
or biologist that honestly thinks cattle grazing is good for the natural environment, 
please have them contact me so | can better understand why the BLM wants to 
continue cattle grazing in sensitive environmental areas.” 


“It is one of the few areas in southwestern Oregon where the underbrush is under 
control due to the grazing of cattle. This not only prevents future forest fires, but it 
also beautifies the forest making them more open and allowing better access 
through the area without the need for additional roads or trails.” 


“As a permit holder for livestock grazing in the Umpqua National Forest | have 
observed how forests become degraded by non-use! | believe that many species 
on certain activities existing such as grazing and logging. A hands off 
could lead to the demise of some of the very species some want to 
protect... I believe that solutions can be implemented that take into account a 
broader picture, not just the narrow panic opinions of some of the eco-terrorists, 
environmentalists!” 


“We are particularly concerned with the BLM’s apparent willingness to accept 
grazing as a “management tool” in the CSEEA, especially in the Box O area, where 
cattle may compete with the expanding elk herd which uses the area. There is a 
plethora of research which shows that grazing is harmful to many species, 
introduces noxious weeds and degrades riparian areas.” 


Many respondents see CSEEA roads as having a detrimental effect on land, water 
quality, wildlife and human experience (e.g., noise). Erosion issues are often raised. 


This 


recommends decommission of al] non-residential roads and jeep trails (151) 


group 
and restriction of off-road vehicle use (118). 
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Many other commentors request maintained access for recreation and fire 
Access for motorcycles and other off road vehicles is of high concern (40). The Schoheim 
Road was mentioned often, both for its degradation and importance for access. 


“Roa +s are perhaps the most serious threat to the ecological integrity of the 
CSEEA. The problems they cause are both direct and indirect. Direct 

include erosion and alteration of hydrology; fragmentation of wildlife habitat; and 
spread of noxious weeds and wildlife speces. Indirect problems include every 
way in which roads and jeep trails provide the means for destructive human 
activities to spread into the CSEEA.” 


“Last year some well meaning government official's in their attempt to protect this 
area closed off the last ten miles of four wheel drive road on each end of the old 
three mile long trai! where we used to fish and camp. Now with the only access by 
foot, horse or bicycle my father, who just turned 80, my mother and our family can 
no longer enjoy our favorite spot. This is an area which to the best of my 

has not changed in character over the 40+ years we have visited there. 
The road and river are the same as ever.” 


“The Schoheim was built ..as a stable and necessary fire access road to and 
through the area...is still critical access.” 


”_.J especially want the Schoheim Road to remain open to motorcycles. The road 
to the Soda Mountain lookout should be maintained and kept open to vehicles 
including off road vehicles. The powerline roads should be kept open to off road 
vehicles. To even consider closing these roads to the public because of a small law 
enforcement problem is ridiculous.” 


Timber Harvesting 


Most respondents oppose commercial harvesting because of adverse ecological effects 
(141). Others cite the importance of allowing some level of logging such as selective 

harvesting (28) to provide jobs and reduce fire hazard. Restriction of this commodity 
use does not raise as much concern as restrictions on grazing by those opposed to the 


proposed Plan. 


“Loggers should be allowed to cut selectively and delicately in nearly any forest in 
our country. | stress the word “delicately.” Yes, it will cost the logger and you 


morc time and probably special equipment, and the logger must by compensated 
for such work. Higher lumber prices? you bet. Such is life....No clear cutting 


anywhere.” 
Mining 


Mining was another commodity use of concern to those in support of ecological 
for the area, again because of its adverse effects (97). Mining is not often 


designation 
mentioned by those against ecological designati: 
Fragmentation 


Many see the proposed Plan as a way to address the issue of fragmentation 
and to connectivity by acquiring private holdings from willing landowners 
(86). Many respondents think the size of the area needs to include more acres than 
proposed. 
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Unique Natural and Biological Values 


A number of people cite the importance of retaining this particular area for its unique 
character. The CSEEA’s diversity and fragility were often mentioned, as well as its 
wildlife, native plants, insects, {sh, and water quality. Many respondents are concerned 
about the spread of noxious weeds and further degradation of fragile meadows. These 
values are mentioned more often than old growth forests. Many responses in both 
groups mentioned Jenny Creek and Horseshoe Ranch as important biological sites. 


“The use of our public lands by private extractive industries may make a few 
people rich in the short term, but protection of irreplaceable treasures like the Soda 
Mountain area will make generation after generation rich in the long term.” 


“When I become old, infirm or handicapped and can no longer make it down to 
the bottom of Dutch Oven, | want to know there is still a wild, diverse, clear- 
stream (with fish!) and bi trees in a canyon for my children and other adventurers 
to find a place to be their wild selves in.” 


Fire 


All groups express concerns about fire suppression, including limited road access, and 
ability to introduce fire and develop adequate fire planning. 


.. an expanded use of prescribed fire could help restore natural processes, reduce 
aiieisr caudal can end aaae io ecttdlinn cnduebed dtetien ot be 
CSEEA. These positive outcomes would, of course, be contingent on detailed 
planning, adequate budgetary support, and careful execution.” 


“Before my family and | moved here to Hilt, we lived in a area that was declared 
Wilderness. The community that we lived in had to endure the harassment and 
petty restrictions that were imposed on us as well as 13 out of 45 homes were lost 
to a large wildfire that ran through back in 1993. In summation of that unfortunate 
time the bottom line is it is more than pathetic when people loose their homes 
because they were not allowed to clear brush around their homes due to the 
Wilderness act provisions. It took the state Governor to correct that mistake from 


happening again ” 
Capacity to Manage as a Protected Area 


The ability of the BLM to adequately manage the proposed area is of concern. Law 
enforcement, scientific studies, restoration and monitoring are among those mentioned 


as requiring adequate funding 
Big Government 


Those opposed to the proposed CSEEA Management Plan express concerns about 
government control. Of particular issue are combining Oregon and California 

regulation and “taking” of private property, local autonomy, loss of 
personal freedom, lack of respect for way of life and livelihood. 


“The reason this land is so diverse and in good condition is the good stewardship 
of the people who live here and make a living from the land.” 


“As more & more land is termed wilderness— “people stay out”, we loose more & 
more of our privileges— what happened to “the land of the free?” ... If there is no 
control of our beautiful lands. The bugs and forest fires will soon destroy it— then 
what?” 
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Hiking and Non-motorized Recreation 


Many respondents request maintaining opportunity for enjoying the area for hiking and 
other forms of recreation. Among the benefits expressed are aesthetic and spiritual 


values, education and economic benefits from recreation. Some 
commented that trails would benefit atizen management and monitoring. 
Many others express the view that the proposed Pian would discriminate against young, 
old and harv capped who require motorized-vehicie access for enjoying the area. 


“Ther 2 are..plenty of other are s nearby which are available for mountain bike 
use. Furthermore mountain bike use conflicts with some other uses and could be a 
safety hazzard on popular hiking and access trails. In order to avoid damage to 
rugged terrain, sensitive plants and soils, prohibit mountain bike use in the 
CSEEA.” 


Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 


Protection and expansion of trail corridors and services such as parking and interpretive 


information is requested. Equestrians and mountain bikes are not seen as compatible 
with hiking. 


“It's obvious that some opportunities to protect the PCT have been lost, when 
former corporate timberlands were cut over, sold and subdivided some 5-10 years 
ago. Now there are houses close to the trail where it once was just forest. While 
some landowners like, use and even help maintain the trail, owners 
Future owners may hate the trail and recreationists and be insensitive to 


experience (leaving junk, clearcutting, etc.) 
Combining California and Oregon Jurisdictions 
Those in favor of the proposed Plan feel that California to the area would 


address concerns of protection and fragmentation; generally support as large a 
designation as possible Those opposed to the proposed Plan want to keep Oregon and 
California jurisdictions separate. They generally oppose non-local control. 


Planning Consistency 


The Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA), Title Il, Section 202, provides 
guidance for the land use planning system of the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) to 
coordinate planning efforts with Native American indian tribes, other Federal 
departments, and agencies of the state and local governments. In order to accomplish 
this directive, the Bureau of Land Management is directe.’ to keep informed of state, 
local, and tribal plans; assure that consideration is given t) such plans; and to assist in 

inconsistencies between such plans and Federal planning. The section goes on 
to state in Subsection c) (9) that “Land use plans of the Secretary under this section shall be 
consistent with State and local plans to the maximum extent he finds consistent with Federal law 
and the purposes of this Act.” 








The provisions of this section of FLPMA are echoed in Section 1610.3 of the BLM 
Resource Management Planning regulations. In keeping with the provision of this 
section, state, local and tribal officials were made aware of the planning process through 
local government and tribal officials regarding then CSEEA planning process 
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to Section 1610.4-7 of the Bureau of Land Management Resource Planrung 
Regulations, the Draft CSEEA Management Plan and Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement is provided to the Governor, other Federal agencies, state and local 
governments, and Native American Indian tribes for comment. The resulting comments 
will be addressed in the Proposed Management Plan. The formal 60-day consistency 


review by the Governor will occur after the Proposed Management Plan is published, as 
outlined in 1610.3-2(e) of the BLM Planning Regulations. 


BLM planning regulations require that RMP amendments be consistent with 
officially-approved or adopted resource-related plans and the polices and procedures 

contained thereon, of other federal agencies, state and local governments, and Indian 

tribes, “so long as the guidance and RMP are also consistent with the 









and of federal laws and regulations applicable to public lands...“(43 CFR 
1610.3-2). Consistency is construed as the absence of conflict. Based on BLM's 


knowledge of the plans of such other agencies, the DEIS has been compared to the 
following agencies’ plans, for consistency, and BLM has reached the conclusions stated. 


Federal Agencies 
The DEIS is believed to be consistent with the following plans of other federal agencies: 
¢ The record of decision on the 1994 Supplemental Environmental Impact Statement on 
Management of Habitat for Late-Successional and Old-Growth Forest Related Species 
Within the Range of the Norhtern Spotted Ow. 


¢ The Forest Service's forestwide land use plans for the adjacent Rogue River and 
Klamath National Forest. 


¢ Soil Conservation Service watershed plans. 


¢ The Endangered Species Act and the following Fish and Wildlife Service plans: 
- Pacific Bald Eagle Recovery Plan 
- Final Draft Northern Spotted Ow! Recovery Plan 
- Fish and Wildlife Service determination of critical habitat for the Northern 
Owl 


Spotted 
- Peregrine Falcon Recovery Plan 


¢ The Bonneville Power Administration's latest annual Transmission System 
Facilities Resource Program. 


* The Northwest Power Planning Council, Columbia River Basin, Fish and Wildlife 
Program, and subordinate species-specific strategies. 


State Government 


The DEIS is believed to be consistent with the following plans, programs, and policies of 
the State of Oregon agencies: 


¢ Water Resources Department river basin programs for the Rogue and Klamath 
rivers 


¢ Water Resources Commission rules and statutes 


SSS 
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© Department of Agriculture 
- Weed control plans 
- State-listed endangered plan speoes 


© Division of State Lands 
- Removal - Fill Law 
- Oregon Natural Heritage Program 


© Parks and Recreation 
- Statewide Outdoor Recreation Plar 
- State Parks and Recreation System Plan 
- State Recreation Trails Plan 
- State Historic Preservation Program 
- State Scenic Waterways Program and related projects 


¢ Department of Transportation, Highway Division 
- Oregon Highway Plan 


¢ Economic Development Department, Regional Economic Development Strategies 


Consistency of the alternatives with some of the State plans and programs may be more 
complex and are addressed in Appendix Y of the Medford District RMP. 











extent that BLM actions and programs are consistent with acknowledged county and 


city comprehensive plans and land use regulations, they can also be considered 
consistent with statewide goals. Local plans do not, however, address 


Ne ae effects of forest management, as state law prohibits 
government from regulating forest practices 


DEIS Distribution List and Availability on the Internet 


This Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) is being sent to the following 
individuals, groups, and organizations. The list includes 1] elected officials; 10 federal 
22 state and local governments, 7 American Indian Tribes and Nations, 3 
4 organizations, and approximately 500 individuals 


In addition, the Draft EIS will be available on the internet at <http: / / www or bim gov / 


Medford / > 
Elected Officials 
Calitorna 
US Senator Gordon Smith US Senator Barbara Boxer 
U. S. Senator Ron Wyden U S Representative Herger 
US Walden State Senator Maunce Johannessen 
US. Representative Peter DeFazio Assemblyman Dick Dickerson 


Jackson County Commissioner Sue Kupillas Siskiyou County Supervisor joan Smith 
Siskiyou County Supervisor Kay Bryan 
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Federal Agencies 

US. Department of Agriculture - U S. Forest Service 
Applegate Ranger Distrnct Klamath National Forest 
Ashland Ranger Distnct Rogue River Natonal Forest 
Goosenest Ranger District 
U_ S Department of Intenor - Bureau of Land Management 

Field Office Klamath Resource Area 
Oregon State Office California State Office 


U.S. Department of Interior - U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


State and Local Government 

Oregon California 

Oregon Department of Calitornia Department of Forestry 
Department of Fish & Wildlife Calitorma Department of Fish & Game 

Southern Oregon University Siskiyou County Admuarustrator 

Oregon State University Siskiyou County APCD 

University of Oregon | Siskiyou County Planrang Department 

Oregon State Dept. of Transportation Calitormia Air Resources 

Ore of Environmental Quality University of California, Davis 

Oregon Natural Heritage Program 

State Historic Preservation Officer 

City of Ashland 


Washington 
Northwest Indian Fishenes Commission University of Florida 


Washington. Dt 
National Museum of Natural History 
American Indian Tribes and Nations 


Contederated Tribes of Siletz 

Quartz Valley Indian Reservation (Shasta Tribes) 

Shasta Nathon 

Contederated Bands [Shasta] Shasta Upper Klamath Indians 
Contederated Tribes of the Rogue-Table Rock and Associated Tribes 
Contederated Tribes of Grand Ronde 

Alama’) Tribes 


Libraries 


Siskiyou County Library, Yreka Branch 
Jackson County Library. Ashland Branch 


Southern Oregon University Library, Ashland, Oregon 
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Chapter 5 - Consultation and Coordination 


List of Preparers 


Matt Broyles, Wildlife Biologist: B.S. Wildlife Management, Humboldt State University, 
Graduate Study, Southern Oregon State University; 10 years BLM. 


Greg Chandler, Fuels Specialist: B.S./M.S. Forestry, Southern Illinois University; 20 
years BLM 


Cindy Donegan, Writer / Editor Assistance: Student, Southern Oregon State University; 
5 years intermittent BLM 


Bill Haight, Fisheries Biologist: B.S. Fisheries and Wildlife Management, Oregon State 
University; 32 years Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife, 8 years BLM. 


Ted Hass, Soil Scientist é Writer / Editor: B.S. Soil Science, California Polytechnic 
University, Pomona; 2 years Soil Conservation Service; 20 years BLM 


Joseph Hoppe, Reality Specialist: B.A. Geography, University of Montana; B.S. Forestry, 
Oregon State University; 22 years BLM 


Dr. Paul Hosten, Ecologist: Ph.D, Utah State University; M.S., University of Natal; 
B.S.(hons), Rhodes University, South Africa; B.S_, University of Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. 

Howard Hunter, Management Coordination: B.S. Forest Management, Humboldt State 


Rangeland Management Specialist: Graduate study, Rangeland Ecology, 
Washington State University; B.S. Range Conservation, Washington State University; 27 





Dr. Frank A. Lang, Botanist: Ph.D., University of British Columbia; M.S., University of 
a 30 years Professor of Biology, Southern 
Oregon University, 3 years BLM. 


Laurie Lindell, Hydrologist: M.S. Hydrology and Water Resources, Colorado State 
University; 20 years BLM. 


Kenny McDaniel, Forester: B.S. Forest Management, Utah State University; Graduate 
nee nee Sereny ae Cay ee 21 years BLM, 2 years 


Jan Miller, Realty Specialist: B.S. Forestry Management, University of Minnesota; 32 
years BLM. 


Diane Parry, Geology: B.A Geology, Humboldt State University. 14 years BLM 
Kevin Preister, Social and Economics: Ph.D. University of California at Davis; 20 years 
private consultant 


Jeannine Rossa, Fisheries Biologist: M.S., Aquatic Ecology, Utah State University. B.S. 
Wildlife and Fisheries Biology, University of California, Davis. 9 years fisheries and 


aquatic biologist for private, state and other federal organizations; 8 years BLM. 


Dave Russell, Silviculturist: B.S. Forestry and M.S. Forest Pathology, Michigan State 
University. 19 years BLM 


wi 





John Samuelson, Forest Engineer. B.S. Forest Management, University of Minnesota, 
Graduate Study, Oregon State University; 22 years BLM. 


Thomas Sensenig, Ecologist: Graduate study, Forest Ecology, Oregon State University; 
M5S., Silviculture, University of Washington: B.S., Forestry, West Virginia University; 19 
years BLM. 


of idaho; B.S_, Business Administration, University of California, Berkeley; 21 years 


BLM. 

Brad Tong, Botanist: B.S. Forestry, Humboldt State University, 16 years as a forester and 
5 years botanist BLM. 

Tim Westfall, Rangeland Specialist: M.S. Rangeland Ecology and 


Management, University of B.S. Range Resources / Wildlife Resources, 
University of Idaho; 22 years range ecology and management, habitat ecology, and 
riparian ecology for private, state and federal agencies. 


Dr. Kate Winthrop, Archeologist: Ph.D. University of Oregon; M.A., University of 
Minnesota; A.B, University of Cali..tnia, Berkeley; 10 years cultural resources 
consultant; 8 years BLM. 


Larry Zowada, Geographic Information Specialist: B.S. Forestry Resource Management, 
University of idaho; 3 years Forest Service, 22 years BLM 


The Planning Team would like to thank the following people for their assistance in 
preparing this Draft Management Plan and Draft Environmental Impact Statement: 





Ken Brown James Langhoff Nancy Stevens 
Lorie List Karen Bolda Don Ferguson 
Chery! Nelson Robyn Hertz Jim Round 

Eric Stone Cliff McClelland Michae! Hamel 


Cindy Donegan 











Glossary 


AIR QUALITY: A measure of the health-related and visual characteristics of the air, 
often derived from quantitative measurements of the concentrations of specific injurious 
or contaminating substances. 


AIR QUALITY CLASS I AND 1l AREAS: Regions in attainment areas where 
maintenance of existing good air quality is of high priority. Class | areas are those that 
have the most stringent degree of protection from future degradation of air quality. 
Class II areas permit moderate deterioration of existing air quality. 


ALLOCATION: Process to specifically assign use between and ration among competing 
users for a particular area of public land or related waters. 


ALLOTMENT: An area allocated for livestock use by one or more qualified grazing 
permittees including prescribed numbers and kinds of livestock under one plan of 
management. 


ALLOTMENT MANAGEMENT PLAN (AMP): A written program of livestock grazing 
management including supportive measures, if required. An AMP is designed to attain 
eo oe om pepe enennny wom 

permittee(s) or lessee(s). 


ALL-TERRAIN VEHICLE (ATV): All-terrain vehicle - 42" width or smaller. A small, 
amphibious motor vehicle with wheels or tractor treads for traveling over rough 
ground, snow, or ice, as well as on water. 


ALTERNATIVE: One of at least two proposed means of accomplishing planning 
objectives. 


ANALYSIS: The examination of existing and/or recommended management needs and 
their relationships to discover and display the outputs, benefits, effects, and 
consequences of initiating a proposed action. 


ANIMAL UNIT MONTH (AUM): The amount of forage required to sustain the 
equivalent of 1 cow for 1 month; 1 wild horse for 1 month; or 5 sheep for 1 month; 8.9 
deer for 1 month (winter season), 5.8 deer for 1 month (summer season); 9.6 antelope for 
1 month; 5.5 bighorn sheep for 1 month; 2.2 burros for 1 month; 1.2 elk for 1 month 
(winter season) or 2.1 elk for 1 month (year-long) (usually 800 Ibs. of useable air-dried 


forage). 


APPROPRIATE ACTION: implementing actions pursuant to subparts 4110, 4120, 4130 
and 4160 of the regulations that will result in significant progress toward the fulfillment 
of the standards and significant progress toward conformance with guidelines (see 


Significant Progress). 


ASSESSMENT. A form of evaluation based on the standards of rangeland health, 
conducted by an interdisciplinary team at the appropriate landscape scale( pasture, 
allotment, sub-watershed, watershed, etc.) To determine conditions relative to 
standards 


AQUATIC: Living or growing in or on the water 


AQUIFER: Stratum or zone below the surface of the earth capable of producing water, 
as from a well. A saturated bed, formation, or group of formations which yield water in 


sufficient quantity to be of consequence as a source of supply. An aquifer acts as a 
transmission conduit and storage reservoir 


w3 
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ARCHAEOLOGY: The scientific study of the life and culture of past, especially ancient, 
peoples, as by excavation of ancient cities, relics, artifacts, etc. 


AREA OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN (ACEC): An area of public lands 
where special management attention is required to protect and prevent irreparable 
damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values, fish and wildlife resources, or 
other natural systems or processes, or to protect life / provide safety from natural 
hazards. 


BOARD FOOT: A unit of measurement equal to an unfinished board foot square by one 
inch thick. 


BIODIVERSITY: The variety of life and its processes, and the interrelationships within 
and among various levels of ecological organization. Conservation, protection, and 
restoration of biological species and genetic diversity are needed to sustain the health of 


BRYOPHYTES: Plants of the Bryophyta, including mosses, liverworts, and 
hornworts, characterized by the lack of true roots, stems and leaves. 


CANDIDATE SPECIES: Those plants and animals included in the Federal 

“Notices of Review” that are being considered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service ior 

listing as threatened or endangered. Two categories that are of primary concern: 

Category 1 - Taxa for which there is substantial information to support proposing the 
species for listing as threatened or endangered. Listing proposals are either being 


eed ar tagut toon dolaned te tddlies eoieater Watts woe Category 2 - Taxa 
information indicates that listing is possibly appropriate. Additional information is 


being collected 


COMMERCIAL THINNING: The removal of generally merchantable trees from an 
even-aged stand, usually to encourage growth of the remaining trees. 


COMPACTION LAYER: A layer within the soil profile in which the soil particles have 
been rearranged to decrease void space, thereby increasing soil bulk density and often 
reducing permeability. 


CONNECTIVITY: A measure of the extent to which conditions among 
late-successional / old-growth (LS /OG) forest areas provide habitat for 
feeding, dispersal, and movement of LS/OG associated wildlife and fish species. 


CONSULTATION: Formal consultation is a process that occurs between the US. Fish 
and Wildlife Service(USFWS) or the National Marine Fisheries Service(NMPS) and a 
federal agency that commences with the federal agency's written request for 
consultation under Section 7(a\(2) of the Endangered Species Act regarding a federal 
action which may affect a listed species or its critical habitat. It concludes with the 
issuance of the biological opinion under Section 7(b)(3) of the Act. Informal consultation 
is an optional process that includes all discussions, correspondence, etc, between the 
USFWS or NMFS and the feral agency othe designate ron federal repeat 
there is no 


prior to formal consultation, if required. If the listing agency determines 
likely adverse affect to the listed species, it may concur with the action agency that 
formal consultation is unnecessary 


CUBIC FEET PER SBCOND (cts): As a rate of stream flow, a cubic foot of water passing 
a referenced section in 1 second of time. One cfs flowing for 24 hours will yield 1.983 
acre-feet of water 
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CULTURAL RESOURCES: Those resources of historical and archaeological significance. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS: Those effects on the environment that result from the 
incremental effect of the action when added to past, present, and reasonably foreseeable 
future actions regardless of what agency or person(s) undertakes such other actions. 
taking place over a period of time. 


DECOMMISSION: To remove those elements of a road that reroute hillslope drainage 


and present slope stability hazards. This usually involves removing the culverts, 
ripping the road prism, installing drainage facilities (ie. waterbars, waterdips, etc.), and 
replanting the road surface with grasses, legumes, shrubs, and trees. 


DEGREE OF FUNCTION: A level of physical function relative to properly functioning 


condition commonly expressed as: properly functioning, functioning-at-risk, or 
non-functional. 


DESIGNATED ROAD. A linear ‘transportation facility” on which state-licensed, four 
wheeled vehicles can travel. By definition, these do not qualify as trails. 


DIRT BIKE: Non-street legal motorcycle. 
DISPERSAL HABITAT: Habitat that supports the life needs of an individual animal 


during dispersal. Generally satisfies needs for foraging, roosting, and protection from 


DIVERSITY: The aggregate of species assemblages (communities), individual species, 
interact within and among themselves. The elements of diversity are: 1. Community 


diversity (habitat, ecosystem), 2. Species diversity and 3. Genetic diversity within a 
species; all three of which change over time. 


EASEMENT: A right or privilege one may have on another's land. 


ECOSYSTEM: A system made up of a community of animals, plants, and 
micro-organisms and its interrelated physical and chemical environment. 


ECOTONE: A transition zone between two plant communities that usually contain 
seme ecological features of each of the two associations but with structural and 
functional features of its own. 


EDAPHIC: Relating to the soil 
ENDANGERED SPECIES. Any animal or plant species in danger of extinction 


all of a significant portion of its range. These species are listed by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


ENDEMIC: A species that is unique to a specific locality. 


ENERGY FLOW: The process in which solar energy is converted to chemical energy 
through photosysthesis and passed through the food chain until it is eventually 
dispersed through respiration and decomposition 

ENDOGENOUS DISTURBANCE: Disturbance that originates from within the 
ecosystem. 


EPHEMERAL STREAM: A stream that flows only in direct response to precipitation, 
and whose channel is at all times above the water table 


WS 
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BQUESTRIAN: Of horses, horsemen, or horseback riding 


FAUNA: The animals of a specified region or time. 


FLOODPLAIN: A plain along a stream or river onto which the flow spreads at flood 
stage. 


FLORA: The plants of a specified region or time. 
FORAGE: Vegetation of all forms available and of a type used for animal consumption. 


FORMATION: The primary unit in stratigraphy consisting of a succession of strata 
useful for mapping or description. Most formations possess certain lithologic features 
that may indicate genetic relationships. 


FOSSIL: The remains or traces of animals or plants which have been preserved by 
natural causes in the earth's crust exclusive of organisms which have been buried since 
the beginning of histonc times 


FOREST HEALTH RESERVE (FHR): A district designation for forest land in the CSEEA 
that promotes a healthy forest with a balance of seral stages. 


FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE (4WD): Four-wheel-drive, differential transfer case 
50/50 front and rear displacement. Trucks, cars, buses, or sport utility vehicles with high 
Clearance and the ability to operate off-pavement as well as on highways. 


FUNCTIONING-AT-RISK: Riparian-wetland areas that are in functional condition but 
an existing soil, water, or vegetation attribute makes them susceptible to degradation. 


GEOLOGY: The science which studies the Earth, the rocks of which it is composed, and 
the changes it has undergone or is undergoing. 


GRAZING ALLOTMENT CATEGORIES: Direction under which all grazing allotments 


are categorized for management purposes into three groups. The overall objectives are: 
M-maintain the current resource conditions, |-improve the current resource conditions, 
and C -custodial manage the existing resource values. 


GRAZING PERMIT: An authorization which allows grazing on public lands. Permits 
specify class of livestock on a designated area during specified seasons each year 
Permits are of two types: preference (10 year) and temporary nonrenewable (1 year). 


GRAZING PREFERENCE. The total number (active and suspended non-use) of animal 
unit months of livestock grazing on public land apportioned and attached to base 
property owned or controlled by a permittee. 


GRAZING SYSTEM: A prescribed method of grazing a range allotment having two or 
more pastures or management units to provide periodic rest for each unit 


GROUND WATER: Water in the ground that is in the zone of saturation; water in the 
ground that exists at, or below the water table. 


GUIDELINE. Practices, methods, techniques and considerations used to ensure that 
progress is made in a way and at a rate that achieves the standard(s) 


GULLY: A channel resulting from erosion and caused by the concentrated but 
intermittent flow of water usually during and immediately following heavy rains 
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HABITAT: A specific set of physical conditions in 2 geographic area(s) that surrounds a 
single species, a group of species, or a large community. In wildlife management, the 
major o-mponents of habitat are food, water, cover, and living space. 


HABITAT FRAGMENTATION: The breakup of extensive habitats into small, isolated 
patches that are too limited to maintain their speces stocks into the indefinite future. 


HEADWATER CAPTURING: Extensive flooding at the end of an ice age which may 
have allowed native populations in some headwater streams to transfer to others. 


HYDROLOGIC CYCLE: The process in which water enters the atmosphere through 
evaporation, or sublimation from the oceans, other surface water bodies, 
or from the land and vegetation, and through condensation and precipitation returns to 
the earth's surface. The precipitation then occurring as overland flow, stream flow, or 
percolating underground flow to the oceans or other surface water bodies or to other 


sites of evapo-transpiration and recirculation. 


HYDROLOGY: The science dealing with the properties, distribution, and circulation of 
water. 


IMPACT: Synonymous with effects. Includes ecological, aesthetic, historic, cultural, 
economic, social, or health, whether direct, indirect, or cumulative. Impacts may also 
include those resulting from actions which may have both beneficial and detrimental 
(adverse) effects. Impacts may be considered as direct, indirect, or cumulative: 

© Direct: Impacts caused by an action an occurring at the same time and 


place 

© indirect: Impacts caused by the proposed action and occurring later in 
time or farther removed in distance, but are still reasonably 
foreseeable 

Cumulative’ Those which result from the incremental impact of the action 
when added to other past, present. and reasonably foreseeable 
tuture actions regardless of what agency or person undertakes 
such other actions. 


INDICATORS Parameters of ecosystem function that are observed, assessed, measured, 
or monitored directly or indirectly determine attainment of a standard(s) 


INFILTRATION: The downward entry of water into the soil. 
INFILTRATION RATE: The rate at which water enters the soil. 


INHOLDING. A non-tederal parcel of land that is completely surrounded by federal 
land 


INTERIM MANAGEMENT POLICY (IMP) An interim measure governing lands under 
wilderness review This policy protects Wilderness Study Areas from impairment of 
their suitability as wilderness 


INTERMITTENT STREAM. Seasonal stream. A stream that flows only at certain times 
of the year when it receives water from springs or from some surface source, such as 
melting snow in mountainous areas 


INVERTEBRATE SPECIES. Any animal without a backbone or spinal column 


KEY WATERSHED As defined by Nationa! Forest and Bureau of Land Management 
District fish biologists. a watershed contamung (1) habitat for potentially threatened 
species of stocks of anadromous salmonids or other potentially threatened fish. or (2) 
greater than six square miles with high quality water and fish habitat 


uy” 
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KIND OR CLASS OF LIVESTOCK: 
Kind: The species of domestic livestock: cattle and sheep. 
©Class. The age class (i.e. yearling or cows) of a species of livestock. 


LAND USE PLAN: A plan that reflects an analysis of activity systems and a carefully 
studied estimate of future land requirements for expansion, growth control, and 
revitalization or renewal. The plan shows how development in the area should 

in the future to insure the best possible physical environment for living, the most 
economic and environmentally sensitive use of land, and the proper balance in use The 
land use plan embodies a proposal as to how land should be used in the future, 
recognizing local objectives and generally accepted principals of health, safety, 
convenience, economy, and general living amenities. 


LATE-SUCCESSIONAL FOREST: Forest seral stages which include mature and 
old-growth age class. 


LEASE: An authorization or contract by which one party (lessor) conveys the use of 
property, such as real estate, to another (lessee) in return for rental payments. 


LEASABLE MINERAL: A mineral such as coal, oil shale, oi] and gas, phosphate, potash, 
sodium, geothermal resources, and all other minerals that may be developed under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended. 


LOCATABLE MINERAL: Any valuable mineral that is not saleable or leasable 


including gold, silver, copper, uranium, etc, that may be developed under the General 
Mining Law of 1872. 


MINERAL ENTRY: The location of mining claims by an individual to protect his/her 
right to a valuable mineral. 


MINERAL MATERIALS. Reter to saleable minerals. 


MINERAL POTENTIAL. 

*High: Those lands currently producing locatable or leaseable minerals or 
having high current industry interest. 

Moderate. Those lands which have had locatable or leaseable minerals in 
tavorable geologic environments 

eLow: Those lands where either the geologic environment appears to be 
tavorable for the accumulation of locatable or leaseable minerals, 
or where little or no information is available to evaluate the 


mineral potential 


MINERAL WITHDRAWAL. A withdrawal of public lands which are potentially 
valuable for leasable minerals This precludes the disposal of the lands except with a 
mineral reservation. unless the lands are found to not be valuable for minerais. 


MITIGATING MEASURES. Constraints, requirements, or conditions imposed to reduce 
the significance of or eliminate an anticipated impact to environmental, socioeconomic, 
ot other resource value from a proposed land use Committed mitigating measures are 
those measures BLM is committed to enforce (i ¢. all applicable laws and their 


implementing regulations) 


MONITORING. A process of collecting information to evaluate if objective and 
anbcpated or assumed results of a management activity or plan are being realized or if 
implementation is proceeding as planned 
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MONTMORILLONITIC CLAY: Soils with aluminum / silicate days with an expanding 
crystal lattice. Montmorillonitic clays have a high shrink / swell ratio which results in 
large cracks in the soil when it is dry and swelling upon wetting. These soils are, 


generally, very sticky and slippery when wet. 


MOUNTAIN BICYCLE: Bicycle designed for off-pavement use. Generally are multi- 
geared with fat knobby tires. Frames and tire rims are stronger than road bicycles. 
Sometimes referred to in this document as a non-motorized vehicle. 


NATURALNESS: An area which “generally appears to have been affected primarily by 
the forces of nature, with the imprint of man’s work substantially unnoticeable “ 
(Section 2c, WILDERNESS ACT). 


NON-FUNCTIONING, Riparian-wetland areas that clearly are not providing adequate 
ee 


NOXIOUS WEEDS: Those plants which are injurious to public health, agriculture, 
recreation, wildlife, or any public or private property. 


NUTRIENT CYCLING: The movement of essential elements and compounds 
between the reservoir pool (soil, for exampie) and the cycling pool ) in the 


rapid exchange (i.e, moving back and forth) between organisms and immediate 
environment. 


OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLES (OHV): Any motorized vehicle designed for or capable of 
cross-country travel over lands, water, sand, snow, ice, marsh, swamp-land, or other 
terrain. 


OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS: 
eOpen Designated areas where OHVs may be operated. 


*Limited: Designated areas and trails where the use of an OHV is subject to 
restrictions, such as limiting the dates and times of use (seasonal 
restrictions), limiting use to designated roads and trails, limiting 
use to existing roads and trails Combinations of restrictions are 


possible: 


Closed: Designated areas, roads, and trails where the use of an OHV is 


permanently or temporarily prohibited Emergency use of 
vehicles is allowed 


OLD-GROWTH FOREST: A forest stand usually at least 180-220 years old with 
moderate to high canopy closure, a multi-layered, mult)-speoes canopy dominated by 
tee AY pay tered A a fe ee deme meg seer wed 

ot old and decaying wood (decadence), numerous large snags, and heavy 
accumulations of wood, including large logs on the ground 


ORGANIC MATTER Plant and animal residues accumulated or deposited at the soil 
surtace, the organic fraction of the soil that includes plant and animal residues at 
vanous stages of decomposition, cells and tissues of soil organisms. and the substances 
synthesized by the soil population 


OUTSTANDING. Standing out among others of its kind, distinguished, excellent 


PALBONTOLOGY: The branch of geology that deals with life forms from the past. 
especially prehistoric life forms through the study of plant and animal fossils 
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PERCHED WATER TABLE: Water table above an impermeable bed underlain by 
unsaturated rocks of sufficent permeability to allow movement of ground water 
PERENNIAL STREAM: A stream that flows continuously. Perennial streams are 
generally associated with a water table in the localities through which they flow 


PERMIT: A short-term, revocable authorization to use public lands for specific 
purposes. 


PERMITTEE. (Livestock Operator) A person or organization legally permitted to graze 
a speafic number and class of livestock on designated areas of public land dunng 
speafied seasons each year 


PERMEABILITY: The ease with which gases, liquids or plant roots penetrate or pass 
through bulk mass of soil or a layer of soil. 











PETRIFIED WOOD. Fossilization of wood through introduction or replacement by 
silica (silicified wood) in such a manner that the original form and structure of the wood 


is preserved 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGION: Region of similar geologic structure and climate with a 
unified history of land formation 


PRESCRIBED FIRE Controlled application of fire to natural fuels under conditions of 
weather, fuel moisture, and soil moisture that will allow confinement of the fire to a 
predetermined area and, at the same time, will produce the intensity of heat and rate of 
spread required to accomplish certain planned benefits to one or more objectives to 
wildlife, livestock, and watershed values The overall objectives are to employ fire 
saentifically to realize »aaximum net benefits at minimum environmental damage and 


acceptable cost. 
PREY SPECIES: An arama! taken by a predator as food. 


PROBABLE SALE QUANTITY (PSQ): Probable sale quantity is the gross amount of 

a teamatontitemadn nae dha 
a stated penod in accordance with management plans of the BLM. includes only 
scheduled or regulated yields from Matrix land and does not include “other wood” such 
as that taken from the LSR. 


PROPER GRAZING USE Grazing that, through the control of timing, 

intensity and duration of use, meets the physiological needs of the desirable 
provides for the establishment of desirable plants and is in accord with the physical 
function and stability of soil and landform (properly functioning condition) 


PROPERLY FUNCTIONING CONDITION (PFC): 







areas 
ortanapcennde Gietots 
Present to dissipate stream energy assonated with high water flows thereby reducing 
eromon and improving water quality filter sediment. capture bedioad and aid 
floodplain development. improve flood water retent) m and ground water recharge. 
develop root masses that stabilize streambanks agaist cutting action. develop diverse 
ponding and channel charactenstics to provide the habitat and the water depth. 
duration, and temperature necessary for fish production watertow! breeding, and other 
uses, and support greater bodiversty 





RANGELAND IMPROVEMENTS Any activity ot program on of relating to rangelands 
that is designed to umprove forage production. change vegetaton composition. contro! 
patterns cf use provide water statulize sul and water conditions and enhance habitat 











Glossary 


tor livestock. wildlite. and wild horses and burros Rangeland improvements include 
a ee ee 


RAPTORS. Birds of prey, such as the eagle, falcon, hawk, owl, or vulture. 


REFERENCE AREA Sites that, because of their condition and degree of function, 


represent the ecological potential or capability of simular sites in an area of region 
(ecological province); serve as a benchmark in determining the ecological potentia! of 
sites with similar soil, climatic, and landscape charactenstics 


RELICT PLANT COMMUNITY: Areas of plants that have persisted 
pronounced warming and drying of the interior west over the last few 
and /or have not been influenced by settlement and post-settlement activites 


RESEARCH NATURAL AREA (RNA) An area set aside by a public or private agency 


specifically to preserve a representative sample of an ecological community, primans'y 
tor saentific and educational purposes RNAs are areas designated to ensure 


muuemneteiibocamdianelepciany of Gace ealandiy exten sind emmmntties 
as possible are preserved. The public may be excluded or restricted from such areas to 


Protect studies 


RIGHT-OF-WAY. Federal land authorized to be used or occupied for the construction, 
operation, maintenance, and termanation of a proyect. pursuant to a ROW 
authonzation 


RILL. A small, intermittent water cours. with steep sides, usually only a few inches 
deep 


RIPARIAN HABITAT Ripanan habitat is defined as an area of land directly influenced 


permanent (surface or subsurtace) water They have visible vegetation or physical 
reflective of permanent water influence Lake shores and stream-banks 
are typical npanan areas Excluded are such sites as ephemeral streams or washes that 


do not exhibit the presence of vegetation dependent upon free water in the soul, 


RIPARIAN VEGETATION Plants adapted to motst growing conditions along streams. 
waterways, ponds etc 


ROUTE. A path way, trail, road. or other established travel corridor 


SALEABLE MINERALS Minerals that may be sold under the Material Sale Act of 1947. 
as amended = inchuded are common vaneties of sand. stone gravel and clay 


SEASON OF -USE The timing of livestock grazing on a rangeland area 


SEDIMENT YIELD. The quantity of soil, rock organi matter. or other 
dissolved oF debris is transport: ‘ 2 cross-section of stream on a 
given penod in dry weight orb, volume 


SENSITIVE SPECIES Those species that (1) have appeared in the Federal Register as 
tor Classhcaton and are under conmderatiom tor offical listing as endangered 
or spectes of (2) are on an official state liet oF (3) are recognized by the BLM 


as needing epenal management to prevent they berng placed on hederal or state bret. 


SERAL STAGES § The senes of relatively transitory plant communities that develop 
during ecological succesmon trom bere ground to clumas stage 


ni 
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SIGNIFICANT PROG?ESS When used in reference to achieving a standard (actions) 
the necessary land treatments practices and or changes to management have been 
applied of are in effect, (rate) a rate of progress that ts consistant with the 
recovery rate described in plan otyectives, with due recogruton of the effects of clumati 
extremes (drought. flooding, etc |, fire, and other untorseen naturally occurnng events 
or disturbances Monitonng reference areas that are ungrazed and properly grazed may 
provide evidence of appropriate recovery rates. (See Proper Grazing Use) 


SILVICULTURAL SYSTEM. A planned sequence of treatments or prescriptions over the 
entire lite of a forest stand needed to meet management otyectives 


SOIL DENSITY (bulk density) the mass of dry soil per unit bulk volume. 


SOIL MOISTURE. Water contained in the soil, commonly used to describe water in the 
snl above the water table 


SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES: Wildlife and plant species either Federally listed or 
proposed tor listing as endangered or threatened. state-listed or BLM determined 
priority species 


SPECIES OF LOCAL IMPORTANCE: Species of significant importance to Native 
Amencan populations (eg. medicinal and food plants) 


SUSPENDED. Term used when ¢-scribing an administrative state of operations 
or oil, gas, and mineral leases, whereby the operation or lease is © oron 
standby while an administrative action is contemplated When mineral leases are 
suspended, the lessee cannot explore. develop. or otherwise eryoy the benefits of the 
lease Also. the term (time penod) of the lease 1s suspended 


THREATENED SPECIES Any arumal or plant speces likely to become endangered 
within the toreseeabie future throughout all of a significant portion of its range These 
species are listed by the U.S Fish and Wildlife Service or the National Marine Fishenes 
Service in accordance with the 1973 Endangered Speces Act and published in the 


hederal Register 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT A general term for the directing, managing or controlling of 
forest crops and stand of trees 


TIMBER PRODUCTION: The purposeful 
auisiineleminsemadanaibantt cut unto loga + 
eilisdimmabelastentetained” 


TOPOGRAPHY The accurate and detaiied description of a place 


TOTAL DISSOLVED SOLIDS (TDS) The total quantity (reported in milligrams per liter) 
of dimsotved m-otenals in water 


TRAIL A created of evolved “transportation facility” admurustratively demgnated for 
certain types of use ———— eee 
shang motorcycles, vehacles 


TREND IN RANGE CONDITION = An interpretation of the direction of change in range 
candihon These determinations may relate to ecolagical site of forage conditions Also 
vegetation trend that 1s improving (upe ard) not Changing (stat) and dechineng 
(downw ard) 











(domnery 


TWO-WHEEL-DRIVE (QWD) Vehicle clearance generally lower than with 2 4WD. Not 
demgned tr travel off pavement 


UPLANDS Lands that exist above the npanan / wetland area. or active fload plans of 
rivers and streams. those lands not influenced by the water table or by free or unbound 


ee ee ne ee 
Ndges of mountain and hills 


rt asta fn edna Som 

pay a9 
Select aucadieaiiisaanemiamemscamedemmaeamte due 
associations Treatmerits are for speciti areas and difter to the 
area + suitability and potential most common land treatment methods alter the 
vegetation by spraying with peshodes burrany, or plowing followed by seeding with 
native plant speoes 


VERTEBRATE SPECIES: Any animal with a backbone or spinal column. 











VISITOR DAY Twelve vitor hours which may be aggregated by one or more persons 
in sengie or multiple visets 


VISITOR USE Visstor use of a resource for mapiratiun, stimulation. solitude relaxation 
education pleasure or satisfaction 


VISUAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT (VRM) CLASSES Management classes are 
determined on the bases of overall scerm< quality, distance trom travel routes, and 
sensitivity to change 
Class] Provides primarily for natural ecological changes only It s apphed to 
wilderness areas some natural areas and semilar situations where management 
activities are to be restricted 


Clase UJ Changes in the basx elements caused by a management activity may be 
evident in the charactenstx landscape but the should remain subordinate 


to the visual strength of the existing character 


Clase I) wn the basic elements caused by a management activity may be 
evident in the but the changes should remain subordinate 
to the visual strength of the eusting character 


Class [Y Changes may subordinate the onginal composition and character but 
must reflect what could be a natural occurrence within the characteristic 
larnde ape 


WATERSHED All land and water within the confines of a drawuage divide 















WATERSHED ANALYSIS A systematic procedure for characterizing watershed and 
ecological processes to meet epeofx management and socal otyectives Watershed 
analysers provides a bases for ecorysterm management planrung 


WATERSHED FUNCTION The principle functions of a watershed inchude the capture 
of mossture contributed by prenipitaton the storage of moneture within the soul profile 
and the release of mousture through subsurtace flow deep percolation to ground ater 
evaporation from the soil and tranepiration by live vegetation 


WAY A path trail or other established travel corndor 
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WETLANDS Lands including swamps marshes bogs and semular areas. such as wet 
meadows nver overflows. mud flats and natural ponds 


WILDERNESS AREA Areas demgnated by congresmonal achon under the 1464 
Wilderness Act Wilderness » defined as undeveloped Federal land retammung its 
character and influence without permanent improvements or human 

Wilderness areas are protected and managed to preserve thew natural 
conditoms. which generally appear to have been affected pnmaniy by the forces of 
nature with the umpmnt on human activity substanhally unnoticeable, have outstanding 
tor solstude or for a promutive and confined type of recreahon include at 
least 5.000 acres oF are of suffioent size to make practcal thew preservathon eryoyment. 
and use in an urempaired condition. and may cuntain teatures of soentifix education. 
scerac, or histoncal value as well as ecological and geological interest. 











WILDERNESS STUDY AREA (WSA) Areas under study for possible inclusion as a 
Wilderness Area in the National Wilderness Preservation System. 





WILDFIRE Any wildland fire that dares not meet otyectives. thus requiring 
a fire suppression response Once declared a wildfire the fire can no longer be declared 
a prescribed fire 


WINDTHROW A tree of trees uprooted or felled by the wind 





WITHDRAWAL Removal or “withholding” of public lands from operation of some or 
al! of the public land laws (settlement sale murung and or mineral leasing) An action 
whach restricts the use or disposal of public lands segregating the land trom the 
operation of some or all of the public land and or maneral laws and holding it for a 
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